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ADVERTISEMENT. 

FROM NORFOLK, in November 
1782 *, I paffed thro' Lincolnfhire 
into Yorkshire; my native county; 
r— v^hcrc I fpent fix months j — prin- 
cipally in obferving and regiftering its 
Rural Ecqnomy : — a tafk I was better 
pnabled j:o perform in fo fhort a time, as 
my early youth was fpent among it ; and 
my acquaintance with its prcfent pradli- 
tioners of courfe extenfive. 

When I left the county, in May 1783, 
I confidered myfelf poffefled of materials 
fufficient for the purpofe I then had in 
view. But on looking over my papers 
(after I had got the Norfolk Economy 
through the prefs) I found many addi- 
tions wanting, to render my regifter fit 
for the public eye. I therefore paid this 
country a fecond vifit, in March laft 
(i 787 ;) and have made a farther ftay in 
it of nine months : during which time I 

have 
♦ SectliePrcfidcc to the Rural EcoKomy of NoRFOiju 
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THE COUNTY. 

YORKSHIRE has always been fpdketi 
of as the firft Province of thcfe king- 
doms. If we confider its fuperior magni- 
tude ; the Variety aiid fltength of its natural 
features ; the fertility of its foils ; and the 
induftry of its inhabitants ; the abundance 
and copioufnefs of its rivers ; the richnefs 
of the views on their banks ; and the wild- 
nefs of thofe which are found among its 
mountains ; — it is well entitled to pre-emi- 
nence. 

Vol. L IB Viewed 
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Viewed as a field of Rural Economy, it: 
is divifible into Aiountain, upland, and 
vALJi. The Vale OF York, falling gently 
from the banks of the Tees down to the 
conflux of the Trent and Humber, is Na- 
ture's grand divifion of the County into 
East and West Yorkshire. 

West Yorkshire naturally fubdivides 
into mountains, which I fliall term the 
IVejlern Morelands ; into Craven^ a fertile cor- 
ner cut off from the county of Lancafler ; 
and into a various fnanufaSluring Dijtri£i t 
East Yorkshire into Cleveland ; tht Eaftem 
Moreldinds ; the Vale cf Pickering and its fur- 
rounding banks ; the fVolds ; and Holdernefs. 

. The Western Morelands are links of the 
cxtenfive chain of mountains which rife with 
the StafFordfhire Morelands, and continue 
through Derbylhire, Yorkfhire, Weftmore- 
land, and Cumberland^ almoft without in- 
terruption, to the Highlands of Scotlalnd. 
Thefe mountains are covered with heath : 
but the vallies which interfeft thciti arc cul- 
tivatcd. Wenflcy-dale, the largeft of thefe 
vallies, is fertile; and abounds with romantic 
beauties. 

Craven 
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Craven is well cultivated and rich in 
foil, but not uniformly fo j its furface being 
broken : it is neither a valley, a vale, nor a 
plain ; nor does it fall under the idea of a 
mountainous or an upland country. It is 
finall, compared with the other Diftridts of 
Weft Ybrkfliire. 

The MANUFACTURING District is ftrong- 
ly featured. The northern and weftern parts 
of it mix with barren mountains. The more 
fouthern and eaftern limb, — a lovely decli- 
vity Ihelving gently into the Vale of York, 
is rich and highly cultivated ; excepting the 
moft fouthern extremity, which partakes of 
the fandy hills of Nottinghamfhire j and ex- 
cepting the mountains on its weftern margin, 
which affimilate with thofe of Derbyftiire. 

The Vale of York is various in fertility. 
The fens at its bafe, and a heathy plain, 
part of the ancient foreft of Galtres, north- 
caftward of the city of York, are drawbacks 
upon its produftivenefs., In a general view, 
however, it has not, in this country, its equal. 

The vales of Gloucefter and Evelham arc 

more fertile, but lefs extenfive. The wide 

flat of country which lies between the hills of 

B 2 Surrey 
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Surrey ancl Kent and the Dmtns of Suflex, 
itiay vie with it in extent, but not in general 
fertility. If we eflimate the Vale of York 
by the number and copioufnefs of its rivers, 
and by the richnefs of its marginal banks, it 
would perhaps be difficult, in aiiy country, 
to equal it *. 

* I am not fmgular In my opinion of this paffagft 
ofc^^untry. Wr. Gilpin, in his Obfervations on the 
Mouniiiins and Lakes of Cumberland and Wcftmorc- 
land, and on feveral other parts of England, fpcaking 
of a view from Hackfall near Rip;.on ; a view which 
Civei looks the upper part of this Vale; fpcaks of it as 
iollo'vvs ; 

*' It is a circufnftjince of great advantage when you 
arc carried to this grand exhibition (as you alwa; s 
liiould be) through theclofc lanes of the Kippon road. 
Ycu have rot the leaft intimation of a delign upon you, 
ror ary fuggcflion that you are on high grounds ; till 
the foiding-doori of the building at Mowbray Point 
bw.ng thrown open, )ou arc ilrack with one cf the 
gr. nJcil and mcit beautiful burfts of country that the 
iina-gination can form. 

** Your eye is fir ft carried many fathoms precipi- 
tately down a bold wuody flcep to the river Ewer, 
which forms a large femicircuiar curve below ; wind- 
ir.g to the very foot-of the precipice on which you ftand. 
The trees of the prccip'ce overhang the central part 
of the curve. 

** In oiher parts, too, the river is intercepted by 

v.ocds J but enough of it is dillovcrcd to leave the i*yc 

. . at 
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Cleveland is, in general appearance, a 
continuation and appendage of the Vale of 

York; 

at no uncertainty in tracing its courfe. At the t.^o 
oppofite fides of the curve two promontoiics ftioot i:Uo 
the liver in contrail with each other : that on the 
right is lyoody, faced with rock, and crQwne4 with a 
cattle ; that on the left rifes fmooth from the water, 
and is fcattercd over with a few clumps. The penin- 
fular pan, and the grounds alfo at fome difbncc hi- 
yi3nd the itthmus, confitt of one entire woody fccne ; 
which advancing boldly to the front of the precipice, 
unites "itfelf with i\ 

*' This woody fcenery on the banks of the river 
may be called the firft djttance. Beyond this lies :i 
rich extenfive country— -brol^en into large parts — deco- 
rated with all the objefts, and diverfified with all the 
tints of diftant landfcape ; retiring from the eye fccnc 
after fcene, till at length every vivid hue fading gra- 
dually a\yay, and all diflincftion of parts being loll", 
the country imperceptibly melts into the horizon ; ex- 
cept in fome parts where the blue hilh of Hambledon 
clofe the vie^v. 

*« Through the whole extent of this grand fcene — 
this delightful gradation of light and colours, Nature 
has wrought with her broadert and freeft pencil. The 
pirts are amp^e ; the compofition perfedtly correal. 
She hath admitted nothing difgufliqg, or even iriyial. I 
'ftarce renjem- er anywhere an extenfive vievv fo full of 
beauties and fo free from faults. The fpre-rground is 
as pleafing as tht back-ground ; which it never can be 
\vh(5re plots of cultivatioti approach the eye. And it is 
rare (p find fo large an extent of near ground, covered 
. B3 by 
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York ; there being no other natural diyifion 
between them than what is given by an tin- 
perceived elevation of furface. The waters 
of the Vale of York fall into the Oufe and 
Humber >, thofe of Cleveland into the Tees, 
which divides it from the county of Durham. 
The Eastern Morelands appear as a 
detached mafs of mountain broken off from 
the J^RiTiSH Alps, which have been men* 
tioned. The nojth-weft limb of this frag- 
ment is ^n abrupt broken precipice. At 
the top a barren heath. At the foot, the 
Vale of York and the fertile plains of Cleve- 
land. From the brink of this giant prcci- 

by wood or other furface whofe parts are alike grand 
and beautiful. 

** The vale of which this view 13 compofed hath not 
yet entirely loft its ancient name, the Vale of Mowbray • 
fo called from Mowbray-caftle, now no longer traced 
even in its ruins j but once fuppofed to be the capital 
manfion of thefe wide domains. This vale - (extends 
from York almoft to the confines of Durham ; is 
adorned by the Swale^and the Ewer, both confiderable 
rivers ; arid is certainly one of the ^obleft trafts pf 
country of the kind in England." 

The Ifrwer part of the Vale of York is not in- 
cluded in this view. It is lefs pidurefque than the 
upper part ; but more diffufe j more fertile 5 and, in 
rlvcrj, infinitely richer. 

pice 
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pice the Morelands dip gently fouthward 
to the Vale of Pickering ; on whofe verge 
rife abruptly a range of thin-foiled limeftone 
heights ; which, in a fimilar manner, ihelve 
^ntly into tl^ Vale ; forming its northern 
margin. 

The Vale of Pickerino is a lingular 
paffage of country, A lake left dry by na-r 
ture. A bafon, formed by eminences on 
every fide, fave Ofne narrow outlet of the wa- 
ters collefted within its area, and upon the. 

..adjacent hills. Mature, perhaps, never was 
fo near forming ja lake without finilhing the 

-dcfign. A dam of incOnfiderable length 
acrofs the Derwent, near Milton, would 
deluge the entire Vale ; and the firft paffage 

. of the waters would, in all probability, be 
down the fca cliffs, ^hich are i?s eaftern eXf 
tremity. 

The Wolds of Yorkfcire apfl^sti^as if, 
during foiTie conyulfion of nature, thfey had 
been fevered (by the fea-like Humber audits 
broad rich banks) from tbofc of Lmcoln- 
fliire. In the prefent ftatft of things they 
may be confidered as -the main likik broken 
pff frftm the cjiain of chalky hills which is 
B4 throwa 
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thrown irregularly over the more fouthern 
provinces. The Yorkfhire Wolds are the 
clowns of Surrey on a large fcale. They arc 
the moft magnificent affemblage of chalky 
hills the ifland affords. The features are Ifirge. 
The furface billowy, but not broken ; the 
fwells refembling Bifcayan ws^ves half-paci- 
fied. The ground in general is peculiarly 
graceful : lVoo4 and water would render it 
moft beautiful. Water is forbidden. But 
wood may be had at will : and it is extra- 
prdinary that the fpirit of planting fhould 
have broken out fo late. Utility, as well as 
ornament, calls loudly for the obvious im- 
provement. 

HoLDERNESS, towatds the Humber, is ^ 
low flat tradl : the Fens of Lincolnfhire on 
a reduced fcale. But the upper margin, which 
forms the ikir^s of the Wold-hills, is a lovely 
line of CQuntry. On one hand a fertile plain, 
abounding with .wood and water: on the 
other, dry airy downs rifing with ^n eafy af- 
cent to the higheft wold. 

In RIVERS ,tbe county under furvey is 
fingularly happy. The Humbek, which 
might well be flyled the River of Rivers, 

bounds 
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bounds It on the fouth. The Tees forms 
its northern confine. The Don, the Air, 
the Wharf, the Oij3je, and the Dekw&ht 
life ijT its mduntJiins, and wind through its 
plains. 

In a COMMERCIAL light thefe rivers are 
objc^s of the greateft ufe. The tide flov^ 
into«the center of the county. Not pnly 
Hullj but Tork, Tadcajlerj Ferrybridge and 
Doncajler^ may be called inland ports. 
The Don is rendered navigable to Rother^ 

^pamj Sheffield'^ the Air to Leeds, Bradford i 
the Calder to Wakefield and to near Halifax'i 
the Oufe to Burrougbbridge ; the Derwent to 
^Iton; the Hull fo Brijgiield, at .the foot of 
the Wolds J and the Tees toTarm^ on the bor- 

. dersof Cleveland, at the head of the Vi^le of 
York, If, with the natural advantages this 
county poffefTes in ips rivers, we vi^w thofc 
which are given it by its mines of coals, 
allum, iron, lead, copper; and its manufac- 
TURES of Woolens and iron wares ; commerce 
appears- to be Angularly indebted to it : while 
to the SEA-PORTS of fVbitby and Scarborougi 

— as nurferie's of hardy feamen — the nation 
at large owe much. 

But 
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But national polky and commerce make 
fio part of tfec prefent deiign ; unlefe when 
they are iBtknately coiKieScd with rural 
EcotfOMics. It tJberefore remains to view 
(he county as a subjjbct of rural eoo^omy. 

No oouHtry eHtirely mountainous, -nor one 
i^y'hich ifi ^ifturbed hy ^manufa^urc, can be 
a fit fubjed: of ftudy for rural knowledge. 
The WE3T«RN DIVISION of the county faHs 
chiefly under one or pther of thefe defcrip. 
tions. There are no doubt^ lands in Weft 
Yorfcftike which are highly cultivated ; efpe- 
cially about Doncaftey, toward Ferrybridge j 
a i>aj3age ^orth perufing. But if we atten4 
t^Othe EASTERN DIVISION, wc fliall fnd col- 
lefted, within comprehenfive limits, almoft 
cycry defcription of country which is inte- 
refting in rural affairs. A rich, well culti- 
vated plain ; a group of almoft barren mpun* 
tains, inviting objefts of improvement; a 
fertile vale, various in foil and cultivation ; 
. with a traft pf chalky <iowns, terminating 
in a rich marfbland fenny country : includr 
ing graf$ land pf every clafs, and arable land 
pf almoft every defcription. It is the ifland 
in miniature. 
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Nor do thefe natural advantages alone 
render Eaft Yorkihire a defirable objedl of 
ftudy : the iNousTRy of its inhabit ant^ 
makes them peculiarly attentlveto minutial 
matters; while the spirit of improvement, 
which has lately diflfufed itfelf among all 
tanks of men, renders this Diflri6t Angularly 
eligible^ as a fiel4 on which to trace th^ 
^eater putlines of mai; AGSikiEifT* 



YALE 
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VALE OF PICKERING. 

THE SITUATION of this divifion of 
Eaft Yorklhire has been already given. Its 
OUTLINE fomewhat oval. The extent of its 
larger diameter about thirty-five miles ; its 
greateft width about twelve miles ; includ- 
ing in its area, and the cultivated lands 
which hang upon its banks, and which as 
property belongs to it, about three hundre4 
fquare miles, or 200,000 acres. 

The feet of the marginal fwells are ftud- 
ded with TOWNS and yiLLACis; which .in 
fome parts arc not a mile afunSer; but in 
Other's are farther diftant, and lefs regular. 

To thefe marginal townships belong, ge-: 
nerally, the lands of the Slope, with a por- 
tion of the area or bottom of the Vale ; 
which, through this reafon, is thinly inha- 
bited. From the center weft ward a few 
villages are fcattered ; but frpm thence 
eaftward, the entire area, one townfiiip ex- 
cepted, is included within the townfliips of 
the margin. 

The 
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The AREA of the Vale is extremely flat ; 
nearly level ; but being broken by hillocks 
of different riiagnitudes, irregularly fcatter- 
ed ; and fometimes by promontories (hoot- 
ing from the marginal banks ; the eye can 
feldom judge either of its flatnefs or its 
extent. 

Thefc HILLOCKS and head lands are in- 
variably fertile ; moftly a fat clay : while 
the bafe on which they ftand is either a rich 
fandy loam ; the common foil of the weft 
end of the Vale j or an inferior clay, inter- 
fperfed with patches of moory foil ; the pre- 
vailing foils of the marflies and carrs of the 
eaftern divifion. 

The MARGINS are varioufly foiled. The 
fkirts of the banks. are moftly a rich middle 
loam ; dry, yet cool (how eligible for the 
fites of villages !) but generally decreafe in 
quality with the rife of the hills which back 
them. 

7'hewoLD hills, which on this fide are 
bold but not broken, terminate at their fum- 
mit in a thin chalky loam ; — the foil ofEpfom 
and Banftead downs. 

The 
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Asa proof of the flatnefs of the Vale, tha 
waters of the Rye are fome four or five days 
in pafBng from Hemfley to Malton (about 
fourteen miles) : and thofe of the Derwent, 
not lefs than a week in moving from Ay ton 
(about fifteen miles) to the fame general 
outlet. . It is highly probable^ that in a ftate 
of nature a principal part of the Vale was 
fubjed: to be overflowed. . Even now, fince 
rivers have been cut, and embankments 
made, extenfive fields of water are ftill to bs 
feen in times of floods; not, however, 
through natural neceffity, but for want o£ 
further exertions of art. By increafing em- 
bankments, and by removing obftrudions. 
natural and artificial*, the rivers, in their 
higheft fwell, might be kept within due 
bounds. 

Inland navigatioi^. The Derwent is 
made navigable to Malton ; and might, 
without extraordinary expence, be continued 
fo to Ayton ; and the Rye and its branches 

» The catara6l-likc mill-dam acrofs the Derwent at 
Old Malton is a public nuifance which refiedls difgrace 
fin eve y man of property in the Vale. It appears as 
if intended to finifli what nature has left undone 1 

might 
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might, tvith little exertion of art, be made 
navigable to Pickering, to near Kirkby, and 
to Hemfley;- But a fequeftcred vale, with- 
out mines or manufa£tdrics *, and with two 
fea-ports in its neighbdurhobd,and an inland-* 
port on its margin, requires no farther af.- 
iiftance from water Carriage; A remoyal of 
the obftruftions of the courfes of the rivers it 
wanted here rather than more artificial ones. 
Inclositai^. a century ago, the marginal 
townfhips lay, perhaps, entirely open ; and 
there are veftiges of common fields in the area 
of the Vale. The weft marlhes, church pro- 
j[>erty, have been longer tinder inclofure • and 
the centr^il townftiips were probably inclofed 
long before thofe of the margin ; the foil* 
of that part being adapted to grafs ; and 
while the furrounding country lay open, grafs 
land was of Angular value. Ac prefent, the 
entire Vale may be faid to be in a ft ate of in- 
GLOsuRE ; a fubjeft which will be fpoken of 
fully in its proper place- 

. • Excepting a manufactory of coarfc linen, whick 
prevails, more or lofe, I believe, through the fcveral 
diflria* of Eaft YorkOiirc. 

Vox, I. C PitoDuc^: 
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Produce : wood, grafsj ^rid corn : the 
two latter at prefent intermlxt, from the cen- 
ter of the area to the fummit of the marginal 
heights* The firft, though abundant, being 
confined principally to the vallies of the 
margin, does not afford general ornament ; 
nor even appear to the eye at a diflancej 
On a near view, however, fome of thofe val- 
lies contain great beauties. The fituation of 
Rivaulx, the lite of a dilapidated monaflery, 
would fatisfy the moft craving eye. Were 
the extenfive woodlands which thefe vallies 
contain fcattered on the bofonis of the fur- 
rounding hills, the Vale of Pickering would 
be a palTage of country as Angular in point 
of beauty as it is in natural fituation. 
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ESTATES AND TENURES. 

THE LANDS of the Vale are much 
in the hands of fmall owners* The only 
iaro-e eftate \which it contains lies ' on its 
weftern margin ; and this for magnitude and 
intirenefs is exceeded by few eftates in the 
kingdomi The towns of Hemfley and Kir- 
bymoorfide^ with the villages in their neigh- 
bourhoods, and an immenfe traft of More- 
land reaching to the verge of Cleveland, are 
included in the Duncombe eftate* The 
Earl of Salisbury has a confiderable pro- 
perty fcattered acrofs the richer part of the 
Vale from Sinnington to Brawby : and there 
are fome few other ofjf eftates of noblemen in 
different parts of the Diftridt. 

The Crown ftill retains, in right of the 
dutchy of Lancafter, fome property in the 
ancient foreft of Pickering -, and the Arch- 
bishop OF York has a confiderable eftate in 
the marfhes. 

C z Sir 
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Sir William St. Quintin has a good 
property about his refidcnce at Scampfton, 
and fome other Gentiemen have refidences 
and property in the V^le. 

But the major part of the lands af the Dif^ 
trift are the property, and, in general, are irt 
the occupation 6f yeomanry ; a circum- 
ftancc this, which it would be difficult ta 
equal in fo large a DiftridV. The tawnfhip 
of Pickering is a fingular inftaiice. It con- 
tains about three hundred freeholders, pritt- 
cipally occupying tl:^lr own fmall eftates; 
many of wiiich have fallen down, by lineal 
defcent, from the original purchaf<irs.^ Na 
great man, noF fcareely an ef^^uirc, has yet 
been able to get a footing in the parilh ; or, if 
any one has, the cuftom of portioning younger 
fons and daughters by a divifion of lands, 
has reduced to its original atoms the 
cftate which may have been accumulated. 
At prefent tio man is ovvi>er of three hundred 
pounds a year landed cftate lying within 
the townftiip, although its rental, were it 
rack-rcnttd, vould not be lefs than fix or 

fcven thoufand pounds. 

The 
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The prevailing TENURE \^freehold\ which^ 
however, is in many cafes fubj^dled to a fmali 
free-rent J refcrved by the Crown, or the feur 
dal lords of which it has been originally 
purchafed. In Pickering, which is ftill held 
by the Crown as part of the dutchy of Lan- 
cafter, the free- rent of the townflaip is 28 1. 
13 s. which is received annually by the free- 
holders in rotation, and paid in part into the 
hands oi the lelTees of the Crown; the re- 
mainder, I underftand, to the heirs of the 
late lord Fcverfham *. 

The copyhold tenure is Icfs prevalent here 
than in fome other Diftrids : ncverthdefs, it 
occurs in different parts of the Vale. 

The weft marfhes are principally under 
Bijhop kafe for three lives. 

An ancient privilege, founded in conve* 
niency or a de,gree of neccflity, and cftab- 
lilhed in right by long cuftom, ftill remains 
evident in this Dlftrift. This privilege, 
which is here termed zwindraki^ and which, 

• Part of the townfliip, it is faid^ haying been givci^ 
UJ3 in difcharge of monies advanced the Cr^wn by a ci- 
tizen of London ; who, In parcelling it out, has r«* 
fcrved 9 frpc-rent of 81. 28. 6d, 

C 3 probabljr. 
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probably, heretofore was granted, and may 
flill be traceable, in different parts of th^ 
kingdom, gives the occupiers of one parifh 
liberty to driyc their cattle to water oyer the 
commons of another, which happen to lie 
between a mcffuage, hamlet, or village, and 
a brook or other convenient watering-place ; 
with, however, a provifion, that the cattle Tq 
watered Ihall not be fufFered to ** couch and 
layer'' on the ground driven over. But 
this original flipulation having in fome 
cafes been ncgledted to be complied with, 
the windrake has in time grown into a right 
of commonage. An inftance wherein fuch a 
^ight has been eftablifhed will he mcntioi\e4 
under the article Inclosures, 
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OENERAL MANAGEMENT 

OF 

ESTATES, 

THE leading principles of management, 
here, differ widely from thofe which prevail 
in Norfolk *. Here tenants are in full pof* 
feffion of the farips they occupy ; which, un- 
til of late years, they have been led, by in^- 
dulgent treatment, to confider as hereditary 
poffefiions, defccnding from father tp fon, 
throqgh fucceflive generations j the infertion 
of their names in the rent-roll having been 
confidered as a tenure, almoft as permanent 
2|nd fafe as that given by a more formal ad- 
miffioji in ^ copyhold court. 

One of the firft eftates in the Difl:ri(f\; af- 
forded fome years ago a ftriking inftance of 
this indulgent treatment. In the early days 

* Sec Rural Economy of Norfolk, Vol. I. p. 66. 

C 4 ^f 
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of its late poffcffor, the tenants were not 
only fuffered to bequcafb their farms to their 
refpediye relations, but to M the ^' good- 
yfilV^ of them to ftrangers. 

The effect Off this perhapsrunpreccdentcA 
indulgence were thefe : the happinefs of 
thoufands of individuals ;— -a refpedtability 
of charadter of the fource of fo much bene- 
volence ; a retardation of imprpvements in 
hufbandry ; and, confequently, a lofs qf pro- 
duce to, the pre/eni community : this being 
one of the few inftances 1 have met withy in 
whieh a Ipwnefs of tttt has operated as a 
caufe of indolence iti the renter. 

In the later pm of life, thist hewvolent 
^harajftcr^, perceiving perhaps the evil effedt 
of too great indulgence, or aftuated by other 
■motives, increafed his rent-roll fomc 50 per 
ftfti. But ftill he preferved his re(pie£tabi- 
lity : fpr his farnis were ftill mroderately 
rented. 

The prefent poffeflbr has repeated the ad- 
vance ; but whether with equal propriety 
^nd equal credit, is a ntatter not neceflary to 
be difcuiFed in this place. - • 

A limilar 
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A fimilar condu^ has taken place on anor 
ther confidtrrable eftate iu the Vale, and with 
fimilar effedts. The firft rife was moderate, 
and made with judgment; the laft ill-judged 
and immoderate ; intailing years of wretch- 
cdnefs on numbers whb had hith'ertp partaken 
of the common comforts of life, 

Thefe, and other inftances which have fair 
kn within my own knowledge, are fufficient 
evidences of the folly of deranging an eftate 
by exceffive rents, Heretofore the tenants 
on the eftates above-noticed not only kept up 
old eredions in proper repair, but renewed 
with fubftantial buildings ; and made other 
improvements upon their refpeftive farms, 
with the fpirit of owners ; confidering them 
in every refpeft as their own eftates; under 
a confidence that no advantage would be ta- 
ken of fuch improvements; but that they 
would remain with themfelves, and defcend 
to their families,— Now, neceflary repairs 
are negle(fted, buildings fufFered todiminiflij, 
and improvements in hulbandry laid afide ; 
for all confidefue is loft : one rife has not been 
thought fufficient, and two may be thought 
too few. It is faid^ sind I am afraid witi^ 

truth, 
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truth, that the common good management 
of laying down lands with grafs-feeds has 
been difpenfed with, " for fear the field 
*' Ihould look green, and the rent of the farm 
*' be* raifed !" Be this as it may, it is abun- 
dantly evident that both extremes in the rate 
of rent are prejudicial to an eftate; and that 
in fixing a rental, ^s in all other human af- 
fairs, ther? is a happy medium,which, though 
often difficult to find, always deferves to be 
fcduloufly fpught. No attention ought to 
Ipe fpared in endeavouring to afcertain the 
mean value of an eftate to be raifed ; for ot\ 
this only the advance can be adjufted wi^h 
propriety, 

It is evidently a want of policy in the mar 
nager of an eftate to do any aft which forfeit^ 
the confidence of tenants at will. For in 
;hjs cafe, confidence is the only tie between 
landlord and tenant j and if a rife of rent 
be neceflary, it Ihould be made with judg- 
ment and moderation, and at one advance ; 
that the neceflary confidence inay not be 
jfhakcn, and the eftate thereby rendered lia- 
\>\q to the vvafte of tenants at will driven to 
(icfpair. 

With 
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With a lejfee the cafe is different : the leafe' 
is in this cafe the tie : the maintainance of 
buildings, the ufage of lands, and the term 
of occupation are fi^t ; and the refponfibility 
of the tenant may, in this cafe, apologize for 
an exceffive rent, though it will not always be 
found a guard againft its evil efFefts. Howe- 
ver, it may be fairly inferred, that an eftate can 
with propriety be rented higher under leafe 
than at will : and further, that leafbs, or a firm 
reliance in the tenants on the head and heart 
of their landlord, are abfolutely ne6e^ary tq 
improvements in Hiifbandry. 

It is not my intention to draw general in^ 
ferences, unlefe they refult aptly from fads 
under obfervation ; and unlefs they tend 
t^ what appears to be an obvious improve- 
ment in the general management of tho 
Diftria under furvey. Nor is it my intention 
to diSkitey^ or even to r^cmmendj unlefs whei> 
fuch improyemepts prefent th?mfelves to 
my mind in ftrong colours, 

It appears evidently that in the large? 
^ftatesof this Piftrift, the tenants (entirely at 
will) have loft much of the confidence which, 
pught to fubfift between landlord and tenantj^ 
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land it ftrikes mc clearly that it would ba 
good management on fuch eftates to grant 
leafes on the larger farms, and fix the fmaller 
ones at fuch rents, and under fuch affurances, 
as will reftore fpirit and pe^ce of mind to 
their occupiers. 

The management of a landed cftate is not 
^ light matter j the profperity and bappinef^ 
pf the country it lies in are nearly connedled 
with it. And no other apology, I flatter 
myfelf, will be required for publilhing the 
foregoing fafts and refledions^ or for ven- 
turing to recommend an innovation which 
prudent management might have rendered 
ynneceflary. 

The particular departments of manage- 
ment which require to be fpoken to under 
this head are, 

3 . Manor Courts. 6. Covenants, 

9. The Purchafe of Lands. 7. Removals. 

3. Tenancy. 8^ Receiving. 

4. Term. 9. Heads of Leafe, 
5.^ Rent. 

I. Manoi. Cou^iTS. Thpfe ancient fources 
pf the ^w of villagers ^re ftill pretty gcncr 

rally 
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rally kept open ; even in manors where nei- 
ther copyhold nor free-^'rent tenants remain ; ' 
and where, of courfe, their legality is dif- 
putable, Neverthelefs they have ftill their 
ufes : the cleanfing of rivulets and q^mmon 
fewers, — ^the repair of roads to grounds,— 
the fufficiency of ring-fences,*— and the efti- 
mation of damages by impounded cattle, — 
the flocking of commons^ and the* removal 
of public nuifances,- — are matters which fre- 
quently require the interpofitioi) of a jury • 
who, in places where they are ftill impanpel-' 
led, are confidered not only as judges of the 
general welfare of the manor, but are fre- 
quently called in as arbiters of private dif- 
ferences : and who are fo fit to fettle village 
difputes as a jury of neighbours who have 
perfonal knowledge of the parties and the 
fubje£t matter in difpute ? 

Ill a manor where the lord has no intereff 
In the well-ordering of the lands and the in- 
habitants it contains, it might feem unrea- 
fonable to oblige him to maintain a court at* 
his own expence ; but if fines for non-ap- 
pearance, and amerciaments for defaults, 
could be legally recovered, the extra charge, 

if 
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if any, would be fmall^ and might be borne 
by the county. And there appears to be n6 
iblid objection to a regulation, which would 
in the end be produdlive of public as well 
as private good : for whatever tends to the 
advancement of cultivation and the well-or* 
dering of fociety, contributes to the virtue 
and profperity of a nation. 

II. Purchase OF LANDSi Frorti the mul- 
tiplicity of fmall eflates in this Diftrid, fre- 
quent transfers of property take place; a 
market for land is always open, and the fair 
market-price pretty accurately undcrftood ; 
confequenciy x\itflu5luating value of land mzy 
here be obferved to advantage. 

Some years ago the price was extremely 
high ; forty or fifty years purchafe upon a 
very high rent : lands not worth fifteen fliil- 
lings an acre rent were fold for forty pounds 
purchafe. This, however, was not uniform 
through the Diftridl : for at the time thofe 
extravagant prices" were given in one part of 
the Vale, lands of twice the rental value to a 
farmer were fold in other parts of it at ex- 
actly the fame value ; though the diftance 
between them is only a few miles ; and in 

the^ 
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the fame Diftridl fimilar land . is not now 
worth thirty pounds. 

' The caufe of this difparity is a proper 
fubjeft of inveftigation. The fituation in 
one cafe is dry, with good roads ; in the other 
low, and the roads deep and dirty. Tkai 
is chiefly in the hands of fmall owners — moft 
of them monied men, and anxious to increafe 
their pojfefftons : This principally in the oc- 
cupation of tenants. In That the rage of 
pofleffion had broken loofe, and ideal values 
had in confequence been fixed to the lands 
on fale •, while the lands of This were out of 
fajhion^ and of courfe negleded. A move- 
able commodity may be carried to the beft 
market ; but lan^ can only be fold at what 
is efteehied the fair market-price in the place 
it happens to lie in. 

Hence it feems to follow, that a perfon 
who wifhes to purchafe at a cheap market 
without regard to locality, fliould look for a 
neglected DiftriQr, arid endeavour to avoid the 
neighbourhood of fmall owners, and that in- 
ordinate lufl: of pofleffion which is evidently 
epidemical, but not continual* 

On 
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On the contrary, one who wants to fell 
fliould wait, if he cart, until a dear timi 
offer itfelf J or otherwife adccpt, perhaps to 
a difadvantage^ th^ faJhidnniU price oi thJt 
day. 

Thefe inferences, however, arc morb 
ftriaiy applicable to fmall than to large 
J)archafes. 

The prefent medial price of land in thit 
Diftri£t is about thirty years pUrchafe upon 
a fair rental value ; but varies much with 
the circumftances it happens to be under* 

III. Tenakcy. Upon moft of thekrget 
cftates hafes are unknown ; the farms have . 
been let at willy and held as hereditary pof- 
feflSons through fucceffive generations. But 
it has been already obferved^ that the bafis 
on which this fpecies of tenancy formerly 
tefted^ has of late years been fapped> and 
is no longer fufficiently fecure either for 
landlord or tenant. 

In the matlhes^ in which the Archbiffiop 
of York has confiderable property, kafes f&r 
lives is the ordinary tenancy ; and there,it is 
obfervable, rapid improvements ii^ bulbandry 
have been made. 

IV. Term 
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IV, Term, Lime being the faSitlous ma- 
nure of the Diftridt ; a*nd upon old-inclofed 
land, the principal means of improvement ; 
It may feem that a fliort term would be here 
fufficient. But if it be confidered that the 
nature of much of the land, and the efta- 
blilhed praftice and produce of the countrj', 
require an alterriacy of corn and pafture^ 
fourteen years is a reafonable term : if the 
price of labour and produce could be fore- 
known, twenty-bne years would, for the te- 
nant, the eftate, and the community, be more 
eligible. 

V. RfiNt. Eitiremely highi In moft parts 
of the Vale much higher than even in Nor- 
folk* There are lands under the ordinary 
courfe of husbandry let to farmers at thirty 
to forty fliillings an acre. In many parts of 
the kingdom the fame lafads would not let 
for two- thirds of the price. 

Thefe circumftances imply, a goodnefs of 
land, and a fuperiprity of management, — or 
improvidence on the part of the renter. The 
three may be concerned. The land is good, 
and the management^ iii one particular, ex- 
cellent ; and it is allowed, that to this piece 

Vol. I. D af 
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of management is. principally owing the prc- 
fent high rate of rent. 

Formerly it was the univerfal praftice to 
plow, with four oxen and two horfes, toge- 
ther with a plowman and one or two affift- 
ants. This extravagant plow-team is now 
triiverfally reduced to two horfes and a plow- 
man. It is at leaft remarked by men of ob- 
fervation and judgment,- that without this 
faving in the mode of tillage, the prcfent 
rents could not be borne^ 

It muft be obferved^ however, that the 
lands let at the above extravagant rents lie in 
eligible fituations, and are let in fmall par- 
cels. The larger farms lie In general in lefs 
eligible fituations ; and there are few, if any^ 
fo high as twenty fhillings an acre*. 

To fpeak of the medium rent of the Di- 
ftri(5l would be vague ; .the rate of rent is^ or 
ought to be, proportioned to the quality of 
foils ; and lands worth from a pound to a 
penny an acre may probably be found on 
the fame farm. » • 

This variation of foil enables the obfervant^ 
cultivator to make accural diftinftions in 

the 
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the expence of management and produce^ 
and confequeritly in the rental values of 
lands of different qualities : and this may 
^ccoUnt in fome rheafure for the extraordi- 
nary eftimation in which good land is held' 
ih the Diftrift; 

This diftindibn is ih general tob little at- 
tended to upon large eftates, the number of 
icres being in general to6 much regarded ^ 
^nd the quality of the foil too little. Maps 
are convenient ihftrument^ in the hands of 
managers of eftates ; but linlefs they fhcw 
with fufficient accuracy the quality and fitu- 
ation, as well as the quantity of the land they 
fepreferit, they become dangerous guides 
in fixing a rental : an accurate valuation is 
muchrmore eftimable than a handfome plan. 
The art of furveying may be learnt in a 
fchool ; but the jtidgment requifite in the 
valuation of lands can only be obtained by 
great experience in the field, and by fome 
(fonfiderable Ihare of knowledge of the par ;i 
ticular lands to be valued. 

VI. Covenants. Under theold tenancy, r^- 
/tfiVj were done, and new'creftiohsq^adc entire- 
ly by th(b tenants, landlord allowing timber 5. 
D 2 ^^^ 
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and on fomp extraordinary occafioos, a fum 
certain towards the worknianlhip and the 
other materials. 

Gates and hedges were entirely under the 
ftDanjfgement of the tenant ; landlord allpyy* 
ing timber for the gates and dead fences, as 
well as for implements ufed upon the faro) 5 alfo 
hedging ftuff and bruftiwood^ (ovfueL 

The management of the land, too, was left 
to the tenant, who plowed and ctopt it in the 
fame manner as hie would in all prgbajbility 
have done had it been his own eftate. 

While the neeeffary confidence on thepart 
off the tenants remained^ thefe principle^ pf 
management were abundantly fufiicient. The 
tenants took care of the eftate as their owa; 
the landlord's only care being direift^d to the 
annual receipt of the rent. .But finding the 
tenants alarmed, and fome of them no dQubt 
cJtilatisfied, with the recent additions of rent, 
it was thought prudent to introduce new re- 
gulations refpedling timber and the manage- 
ment of lands. Woodlands have been in- 
clofed, and woodwards appointed. The 
plow has beeareftrained>and particular crop$ 
prohibited* 

While 
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While the advance of rent remained mo- 
derate, verbal ofdcrs were fbund fufficient. 
But it is not probable that tci»nts at will 
and at rack-rent will pay mtrch attentioh to 
the intereft of their landlords, when their 
own it^tereft is no longer conneded with it. 
It ftrikes me clearly that no ejiate at will caii 
be fafely rack-rented. Nothing but a legal 
igreeftieht fpecJfying covenants; and bind^ 
Irtg a refponfible tenant, can guard agateft 
the effe<a$ of an exceffive refttt 

Vllt Removals. The time of the re- 
ftioval of tenants here is, invariably, oldLady- 



By the cuftom of this country, tenants at 
will are allowed to clear the ptemifes pre- 
vious to the day. of removal, oi bay^firaw, 
and manure / quitting the farm on that day, 
and leaving it entirely naked of every thing 
except the *a>heat on the ground; which at 
harveft be reaps, and carriesioff! paying only 
for the '* on-ftand/' or rent of the land which 
the wheat has occupied *. 

, D 3 For- 

* Barley fown before Lady day, en faUovo^ is alfo 
the tenant's, paying the ox^-cpming tenant for the OQ- 
ftaad only. 
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Fortviriately,^bowever, for all parties con. 
cerned, tempvaJs have, until vefy lately, beeq 
Jittle praitiftdjin the Vale : for a worfe time 
PF 9. worfe mode cquld fcarcely be devifed. 
Old, Ladyday 15 the middle of fpring feed-? 
tiine ;-7"ilock are.ftill in the houfe j— the hay 
and-itraw partly eaten, and in part to eat ; — i 
and at that time of the yean the roads, ha;ving 
been foaked. and cut up -during winter, and 
ftifFened by the winds of March, are in their 
very worft ftate, . Thefe are dlfadvantagest 
to the outgoing tenant. The inconveniencies 
of an incoming tenant entering upon a fara^ 
deftitute of manure, and materials to raife it 
from, need not be enumerated. 

In Cleveland, the time pf removal i$ much 
more judicious. The incoming tenant take$ 
pofffffion of the arable land at Candlemas,-—., 
of the pafture grounds at Ladyday, and pf 
the mowing grounds at Mayday ; — ; when 
the outgoing tenant quits every thing but 
the wheat. 

Thefe regulations are admirably adapted to, 
REMOVALS IN SPRING, and render them more 
eligible in many refpcfts than Michael-^ 
MAS REMOVALS, cvcn whcn tempered with 

the 
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the Norfolk regulations. Old Michaelmas, 
throws wheat feed-time too backward, 
and the unthraflied corn incurs a long and 
frequently tedious connexion between out- 
going and incoming tenant: befides, too, 
the hay, the turneps, the feedage of leys 
broken up, ^nd of young clover after har- 
yeft, make a long account between them : 
whereas, in Cleveland, the wheat on the 
ground, and perhaps a little remaining hay, 
are the only things to b? valued (or remov- 
ed), and the remaining wheat in the b.^rn 
(if any) the only thing the outgoing tenant 
leaves behind hirq. If the barns be cleared 
by Mayday, which in general they may be 
without impropriety, the connexion between 
the outgoing and the incoming tenant (or land- 
lord) diffolves entirely on the day of removal"] 
which, namely, Old Mayday j^ is an eligible 
feafon, and a leifure-tjm^ of the year. 

The chief inconveniency attending thi§ 
mode of removal is that of the incoming te- 
nant (refiding, perhaps, at a diftance) put- 
ting in the fpring crops, But there is no day 
in the year on which this difagreeable bufi- 
pefs can be done without inconveniency to 

^ P4 ^u 
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all pjarties ^ and all that can be done is to 
§nd out fach daysj and fix upon fuch regu- 
lations as \yill reduce the inconvenieacy 
ivithiH the narrpweft bwnds poffible. 

From the obfervatiotis I have hkhertfliL 
made. New Michaelmaa with the No^foll; 
regulations, and Old Mayday with thofe of 
Cleveland, appear to be the moft eligible 
feafons of removal. 

VIII. Receiving, The time of receiving 
varies on different eflates. On ond, Candle- 
mas for the Michaelmas rents, and Mid- 
fummer for tho/e of Ladyday, are the efta- 
blifhed tia^es ^ and were, they adhered to^ 
better d^ys for the purpofe need not be 
chofen ; though in flritt propriety the firft of 
!March and the firft of June might be ftiU 
better *. But to fuit the conveniencies or 
the capriqe of the receiver, the ordinary 
times are feldom adhered to, the tenants be- 
ing left in a ftate of uncertainty as to the 
time of receipt ; notices being fometimes^ 
given and countermanded repeatedly : a ftate 
pf emb^rraflh\ent this to the tenants whicl^ 

1 Sec Nqrf, Econ. Min. 47. 

implies 
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implies unpardonable management. On 4 
large eftate the days of audit fliould be z% 
fitxt and invariable as the days of entrance 
and removal ; and npthing but extraordi- 
p^ry circumftances gan warrant a deviation. 
Upon another eftate, ftill more confidcrable 
than that above alluded to^ the pradice is to 
receive a few days after the rents become due ; 
namely, about Ladyday and Michaelmas. 
Worfc feafpns would be difficult to fix upon j 
9nd the pradice is th(^ lefs excufable, as it is 
founded on the principle of narrow ecdno- 
^ijj^ not on that of neccflity. 

With refpedt to the motli of receiving, it is 
here reduced to the loweft degree of fimpli- 
eity. The tenants not only ^repair and fence, 
bm pay the land-taf^x of their refpedive 
farms, which they rent at a fum certain, 
fubjeflt to no dedudipn ^ confequcntly there 
are no accounts to be fettled, nor any youchcr 
to be examined. 

On thefc fimple principles of manage- 
ment, even the bufinefs of receiving (the 
almoft only bufinefs on an eftate thus ma- 
naged) is made light j and little time being 

loft 
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loft in regaling^ difpatch follows of courfe^ 
In Norfolk, where economy is flqdied with 
confiderable attefition, the ** Audit Frolick** 
is always a gaudy day ; but here thoufands 
are received over bread and cheefe, and tens 
of thoufands without even a horn of fmall- 
beer to quench the thirft, 

IX. Forms of leases. It has been ob- 
ferved, that the leafe is a fpecies of tenancy' 
uncommon in this Diftrift : I know but of 
one eftate on which it has been adopted ; an 
off eftate in the family of a Scotch noble* 
jnan. This eftate is,* Ibelieve, principally 
Vnder leafes of fourte^jn yrars, 

The fqrm is not altogether excellent ; but' 
ip fome refpeds it is Angular ; and in others 
Jpdiciovis. It exhibits the outline of ma- 
nagement of that particular eftate, and gives; 
fome idea of the rural economy of the Dif- 
xtv^. There are claufes in it which many. 
gcod tenants would objeft to \ but there are 
others whicli are well adapted to the pre- 
fcrvation of the eftate, without {ippcaringto 
be opprcffive or difgraccful to the tenant. 
' J. cafes are annu:.]ly becoming more and 
more neccflary \ and it is my intention to 

' ' adduce 
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adduce the forms of thofe of different Dif- 
triAs. The fprmatiqn of a leafe requires 
great circumfpefticn. A colleftion of di^ 
gefled claufcs will facilitate the t^lk of draw* 
ing a new fptm, or improving an old one j 
and will at the fame time exhibit in the mofl; 
fubftantial form a compendium of* the general 
management of eftates in different parts of 
the kingdom. 

Landlord aqrees to let j — certain fpeci-r 
fied premifes ; — from Lady day 5— -for a rent; 
agreed upon 5 — during fourteen years, " an4 
thence from year to year fo long as (botl^ 
parties) ihall pleafe/* 

Also to put the buildings in tepan tabic 
repair, 

Landlorp reserves aU mines, quarries, 
and royalties ; timbers, and timber-like- 
trees, fpires and other tr^ees ; — with power to 
f^arch for cut down ^nd carry away at feafon*. 
able times ; together with full power of 
fporting, &c. &c. (Tenant being allowed 
fuch damages as" two indifferent perfons ^^ of 
faval degree'' ihall determine.) 
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Also a power to enter up^n the prcmHes 
from time to tit^e, to view the repairs and 
the concJif ioft thereof. 

Tei^aktt AQREES to take j— and fo pay, 
Without dedut^ion (except thfe land tax) hdf- 
yieatly ;— at Michaelmas : and Ladyday (or 
trithin twenty days, demand being duly 
made) Bnder forfeiture of the' leafe. 

Also to pay fuch affeffments, and to per-r 
form fufch fervices, duties, and cuffoms, 
t% atre or Ih^all be incUtnbent oh the prer 
mifes. 

Also to perform the cuftomary leadings 
or boondays obferved at the l6rd*s principal 
nranfion ; also' ^^ all other fuits, fervices, 
^* duties, and cuftoms of any kind which' 
^'' now are or ffiall at arJy tirhfe durmg this 
^* dcmife, be tajied, charged, or impoftd P' 

Also to obferve all rules, orders, and 
tylaws of the courts leet add baron of the 
lord. 

Also not to let, nor fuffer any perfon 
wRomfoever to occupy, the whole or any 
part of the prcmifes, " other than him 
^* the faid (tenant) his executors or admini* 

. " urators. 
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*^ ftrators, their or bis wife or children ;• — or 
" a cow-gait to a, cottager holding under the 
*^ lord ;*'— without fpccial licence in writ- 
ing. 

Also to keep the buildings, fences, and 
watcrcourl*es in good repair ; and to fcour, 
yearly, fuch ditches and watercourfes as 
landlord fhall dired: provided the part fo 
fet out do not exceed one-fixth of the whole. 

Also not to cut down, Ihred, top, or lop" 
timber or other trees ; but to defend from 
cattle all trees and hedges. 

Also not to burn fern, nor furze for afhes 
for fale, without confent. 

Also not to fow rape, hemp, flax, woad, 
weld, madder, or hops ; nor more than a 
fpecified quantity of potatoes, without leave. 

Also to hoe, properly, all lands foivn 
with turnep feed, and *^ to drefs and weed 
*^ them according to good hufbandry,"— 
Vinder the penalty of lo s. an acre. 

Also to fpend on the premifes all the 
grafs, hay, and flriw grown thereon. 

Also not to fell nor carry off dung or 
other man\3re. 

Also, 
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Also, not to ftock the premifts with rab* 
bits. 

» Also^ not to fuffer pigs to go loofe withfaut 
beinrg rung. But in all things to ufe the 
premife$ in a hulband-llke nfianner^ 

Also, to refort with his eorn, grain^ aiid 
grift to his lord's mill. 

Also, to employ fiich mole-catcherS and 
yermin-killers as landlord ftiall appoint or 
approve* 

Also, not to obftrudt workmen, nor game-* 
keepers, &c. &c. 

Also, not to fport, nor keep fportiiig dogs^ 
&c. &c. without leave in Writing. 

Also, in the laji yeavj not to fow more thaii 
dne-fourtti of the arable land with wheat* 
' Also, in the tqft year, to fiiffer oncoming 
. tenant to enter after Michaelmas to fcale and 
drcft the grafs lands,— and to plow the arable 
for ^fallow or for crops,— and to fow and 
Harrow, — without hindrancei 

Also, at the diterminaHon of the demife, 
** whether by furrender, forfeiture, or other- 
" wife," to leave the laft year's manure, ftraw, 
dung, and comppft. 

ALSO,/t? leave in tenantable repair, and with- 
out wafte or fpoil, all the houfes, buildings, 

fences. 
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fences, ditches, and banks ; and to difcharge 
all taxes and other outgoings due from the 
premifes. 

Tenant binds himself, &c. in a fpecified 
fum for the due performance of the fevcral 
covenants. 

Tenant to be allowed {hy award of ar^' 
litrators) for the wheat of the laft year : — to. 
be valued in Auguft or September before it 
be cut :-^dcduAing from the. ellimate value 
the rent of the land it may grow on, agree- 
ably to a fpecified valuation. 

Also, for the turnep fallow of the laft year< 
Also, for the hay and ftraw left uncon* 
fumed. And for the manure of the laft year ; 
TOGETHER WITH the ufc of fuch land as land-, 
lord ihall appoint for the confumption of hay 
and firaw, after the expiration of theterm^ until 
Mayday. . 

Also, during the term, to be allowed lime- 
ftone for the ufe of the farm ; fuch lime- 
ftone being raifed by the landlord, tenant 
paying fourpence a waggon-load for raifing 
them. 

. Mutually agree that all unprovided-for 
difputes Ihall be fettled by arbitration. 

IN.. 
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INCLOSURES. 

THERE has no doubt been a time (and 
tiot perhaps many centuries paft) when the 
entire country lay open ; when common 
fields, common meadows, common paftures^ 
open woods, and extenfive forefls and waftes, 
were the only divifion of lands in this 
kingdom. Even the dcmefne lands of the 
feudal lords appear to have once lain open 
with the lands of their tenants. 

FiTZHERBERT, who wrote about two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago *, fpeaking of the 

herbage 

* Anthony Fitzherbert was Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas in the reign of Henry VJII. Bclide 
his Natura Brevium^ Juilicc of Peace, and other Works 
in the law, he left two on Rural Economy— the Bokb 
OF Husbandry and the Boke of Surveying;-^ 

J he firft treatifes probably which were written on the 
Ubje6t in the Englifh language ; and the belt that were 
written for more than a century afterward* There has 
been fome doubt about whether thefc two treatifes were 
really written by Jud^e Fitzherbert ; but 1 flatter ray- 
felf I (halU in its proper place, be able to adduce fufi- 
cient evidence of their being his productions* 
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herbage of lownihips, fays, " by that is to be 
** underftood the comtnon pafture of the 
*' town whereupon the hcrdman keepeth the 
** tenant*s clttle ; for it may be fo good that 
** the tenants need not to have any feveral 
** pafture" [importing in this place Hinted 
pafture] ; ** but that their common pafture 
" fhould be able to find all their cattle, both 
** horfes, mares, beafts, and Iheep : and fo 
" it was of old time, that all the lands, mea- 
** dows, and paftures lay open and unclofed. 
** And then was their tenements much better 
** and cheaper. than they be now ; for the 
" moft part of the lords have.enclofed their 
^* demefne lands and meadows, and keep 
*^ them in feveralty ; fo that their tenants 
*' have no common with them therein.'* In 
ibis ftate the cultivated lands of the kingdom 
appear to have lain in Fitzherbert's day. 
For in his laft chapter, the fubjcd of which 
is, ** How to make a townfhip that is Worth 
** twenty marks a^year worth twenty pounds 
•* a-year,'* he recommends inclofure ; — not 
as a known improvement to be pcrfevcfed in, 
but as a fcheme eligibie to be adopted. 

Vol. I. ]^ In 
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In the prefent century, more efpecially 
within the laft fifty years, inclofure has made 
a rapid progrefs ; and its effedls have in g<^- 
neral, I believe, been equal to thofe forefeeti 
by Fitzherbert. The garden is the highcft 
ftate of cultivation ; open fields and common 
paftures the loweft; feparate Inclofures a 
middle ftate which feems to be well adapted 
to the prefent population of this country. 

Be this as it may, the fpirit of inclofure 
continues to be fuchj that in half a century 
more an open field, or an undivided cbmtnon 
may be rare^ and the remembrance of them 
will of courfe foon wear away* This is there* 
fore the proper time to regifter interefling 
fa(5ts relative to the fubjedt, and this the pro- 
per place for adducing them. 

In my own remembrance, more than half 
the Vale under obfervarion lay open : now 
fcarcely an open field or an undivided com* 
mon remains. Befides, the largeft parilh in 
the Vale— one of the '^oft extenfive parilhes 
in the kingdom— i^^now under inclofure; 
and the circumftanqes attending it are fiich as 
have feldom occurred: a fuitable opportunity 
this for endeavouring jo afcertain juft ideas 

of a 
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of a fubjeift, which, though it has of late 
years been much agitated, appears to be, even 
yet, imperfectly underftood. 

In the beginning of the prefent century^ 
the immediate townfliip of Pickering re- 
mained in its ancient uninclofed date. 

Having been thought too large to be 
laid out conveniently as one townfhip, it had 
been judicioufly fplit into two divifions by 
a natural line, a confidcrable brook which 
runs through it. 

On each fide of the brook lay a fuite of 
COMMON FIELDS; three in number; for the 
unvarying round of wheat, &c. beans, &c. 
fallow* Thefe common fields were refpec- 
tively divided into oxgangs evenly fcattered 
over every field } fo that each occupier might 
have an equal or fimilar ftiare of good and 
bad, near and diftant land ; the houfes being 
in this, as in every.othercpmmon -field town- 
j(hlp, placed in the town. Each field con- 
fiftcd of twenty-two oxgangs ; each of which, 
on one fide of the townlhip, contained twen- 
ty-four acres — on the other twelve acres : 
ponfequently the fix fields contained 2371^ 
acres. 
Each divifion had likewife its common 

WE A DOW, 

£ 2 Other 
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Other portidns of' the tbwnlliip were laid 
oat in stiNTED PASTURES, wholly appendant 
to the common-field land ; each oxgang of 
which having a right to a, limited number of 
gaits for co^s and working oxen. 

The remainder of the townftiip, contain- 
ing many thoufand acres, Was Common^ 

During this cehtury the common fields and 
cJommon meadows have been gradually con- 
trading by amicable exchanges and transfers, 
and are now in a manner wholly ificlofed. 
The ftinted paftures have, at different tiities, 
becil inclofed ^^ hy commijjion ;** namely, by 
the urtarlJmous referertce of the parties cori-^ 
cerned, to certain arbitrators ot commif- 
fioners appointed by thcmfelves ; without 
calling in the aid of parliaments The com- 
mons are now under inclofufe, purfuadt to a 
bill procured for that purpofe. 

This bill, and the circumftances attending 
the procurement erf it, afford a ftriking pic- 
ture of modern inclofures by aft of parlia- 
ment. 

The lands to be appropriated in this cafe 
confilUd of 3,700 acres of cultiirable foil, 
valued (by the commiflion under the inclo-^ 

fure) 
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fure) at 3s. to 50s. an acre rent; and of a 
ftill greater quantity of heathy barren land, 
reaching to the cepter of the morelands, va- 
lued (by the fame^ from below 3s. down to 
3d, an acre. The quantity of oxgang or 
commonrfield land fas above afcertainedj 
2376 acres j and the number of ancient com- 
mon-right boufes, or fires of fuch houfes, two 
hundred ai^d fixty. 

To thofe 2376 acres % and thefe 260 
houfes or fites, the comrpons belonged ; but 
in what proportion had not for ages perhaps 
been clearly underftood. Within memory, 
it feems, an attempt was made to (lint them j 
but the regulation lafted only one year. Be- 
fore and fince that time they have been, iri 
the itrifteft fenfe of the word, unftinfed (opi^ 
Mon^y far ajl kinds of commonable ftock; 
excepting flieep and wprking oxen ; which 
laft were, ly the by-laws of tbs townjhipy con-^ 
fined to the ftinted paftures and the uplan4 
coinnions { an4 tl^e former tQ the upland 
commons only. 

It may be taken, far granted, ^bat the firft 

mover to an inclofure is. private intereft^ vzr 

ther than public fpirit. In the cafe of Pic- 

E 3 kering^ 

» Together with the meadow lands. 



.Z' 
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kering, the land-owners in general w^re 
'fatisfied with the open date of the commons. 
Some of them who had inherited, or pur- 
chafed, at an advanced price, lands ^hich 
lay conveniently to the commons, were of 
courfe adverfe to an inclofure ; and the 
mere hquse-owners were either apprehcn- 
five of the fmallnefs of their claim, or their 
voices were too weak to be heard among 
thofe of the land-owners. 

Under thefe circumftances the commons 
lay open, and would probably have conti- 
nued in .that ftate, had there been no other 
intercft in the townihip than that of the 
oviners of its lands and houses. 

But the tithe oi three or four thoufand acres 
P^^rn land was an objedl of too great mag- 
nitude to be overlooked by the leflee (for 
- lives under the Dean of York) ; and, being 
feen, had charms in it too fafcinating to be 
loft fight of. 

Aduated thus powerfully, the lejfee of the 

iitbes applied to the land.o>jC^ners to join 

Ubiiman applicatioh to parliament for an 

iiidibfrtfi; 'Ithe land-otvri^^ refufcd: their 

ci^Qna^ in;^Mver;| Waai irappjiitic and ill- 

-^^ \y . - ;V.: judged; 
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judged; and a fair opportunity loft is not 
cafily regained. 

The leflee of the tithes afted under a reft- 
lefs impulfe j and no matter the inftruments 
he made ufe of, fo they anfwered hispurpofe. 
He, therefore, applied to the housetown- 
ERS ; who, feeing riches within their reach 
which till then they had never thought of, 
grew frantic with expedtation. 

A law-agent well fluted to the defign was 
pitched upon ; and other agents, no lefs qua- 
lified, gave him their heft aflSftance. An 
equal divifion of the commonsi among the 
houfes only was the prize held out •, and a 
bill, framed for the purpofe of obtaining it, 
was fent up to Parliament. 

A faint ill-condudled oppofition was made 
by the land-owners j but a m.Qre powerful in- 
tereft, well applied, having got there before 
them, their intentions of throwing out the 
bill were fruftrated. 

Parliament, however, feeing probably the 
iniquity of the bill, without being willing to^ 
enter into a minute inveftigation, or able at 
their diftance to afcertain with conveniency 
fufRcient fads, left a principal matter open to 
E 4 ^ trial 
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a trial at law; namely, whether the commons 
IhoLild be divided among the houfcsqnly; or 
whether one moiety qf them fliould remain 
with " the lands of the townlhip, which, 
" upon the firft of January 1784, belonged 
^* to the owners of ancient common-right 
*' mtfluages, cottages or fites."' 

In conlequence of this order of Parlia- 
ment, the queftion was tried, on a feigned 
ifluc, at the affize for the county, in the fum- 
n:er of 1785. 

The trial was cpndufted with the fame ex- 
ertions on the part of the promoters of the 
bill, and with' the fame tamenefs and ill-' 
judged confidence on the part of its oppo- 
fers, as had been evident in every ftage of 
the bufinefs. Thefe circumftances co ope- 
vaving with the '• uncertainty of the law,** 
a verdict was obtained in favour of the 
houfcs. 

Thus, by manceuvre ; without even the 
ihadovv of rigbi being ofrVred ; the owner of 
a mere cottage without a garden-place, or 
of a heap of ftones which had long lain as 
ruins, and who could have no rightful ad- 
vantage whatever from the commons in their 

ppen^ 
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open (late, became entitled to an equal fhare, 
under the inclofure, with the largeft land- 
ovyrner ; who, perhaps, previous to the paf- 
fing of this law, occupied rightfully fome 
hundred acres. 

It is true, many poor families qiay gain ^ 
temporary relief by this /wy«//tf^/^ tranfaftion ; 
and fo far the bill may have operated benc- 
ficially. But it mud be evident to thofe whq 
have a knowledge of the townfhip, and who 
think impartially on the fubjed, that they 
might with equal propriety have been re-r 
lieved out of the inclofed lands, or the per- 
fonal property of the land-owners ; and it 
could not be the intentipn of Parliament to 
beinftrumeqtalin transferring the property of 
one man to another without a fufficient caufe : 
we may therefore fafely conclude, that Par- 
liarnent either in -this cafe were impofed up- 
on, px judged erroneoufly j or that they are 
in want of forne general principles of in- 
clofure. 

I fliall not prefume to diftate to Parliar 
ment ; but as I have paid fome attention to this 
important fubjedt, and may not have an- 
pther opportunity fo fuitable as the prefent 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ "9/ 
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of fpeaking my fcntiqients upon it, 1 will 
here throw together the ideas which have 
flruck me, as a ground- work for further ar- 
gument. 

It will be proper in the outfet to take a 
view of the origin of commons, and the firft 
laying out of townftiips. 

Fitzherbert, whofe opinion in this cafe ia 
valuable, fpeaking of cuftomary tenants, in 
his 13th chapter of Surveying, fays, " Cuf- 
** tbmary tenants arc thofe that hold their 
*^ land^ of their lord by copy of court-roll 
*^ after the cuftom of the manor. And there 
*^ be many tenants within the fame manor, 
*^ that have no copies, and yet hold by like 
" cuftorh and fervice at the will of the lord : 
^' and in mine opinion, it began foon after 
^^ the Conqucft. When William Conqueror 
*^ had conquered the realm, he rewarded all 
** tho^c that came wi:h him, in his viage 
*' ro3aI, according to their degree, And to 
** honourable men he gave lordfliips, ma- 
^^ nor?,' lands, and tenements, wuh all thein- 
** habitants, men and women, dwelling in the 
*^ u:mc, to do with them at their pleafure.'' 
And in Ms 40th chapter, in which he pro- 

pofcs. 
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pofes-to improve by inclofurc, he fays, ^* It 
*^ is undoubted, that tq every townfhip, that 
J ^* ftandeth in tillage in the plain ^country, 
*' there be arable lands to plow and fow,and 
f^ leys to tic or tedder horfes and marcs 
" upon, and common paft\ire to keep and 
♦' pafture cattle, beafts, . and fhecp upon ; 
*' and alfp meadow ground to get hay cipon." 
In another part of the fame treatife, chap- 
teT 4. " Of foreign paftures that be cbm- 
^' mop,'" he fays, ^* This is a dark letter to. 
*' be underftood without a better declara- 
"tion, for it may be underftood three ways. 
^^ In many towns, where clofes and pafture^ 
" lie in fevcralty, there is commonly a com* 
^' mon clofe taken in, out of the comnrion^ 
^* or fields, by the tenants of the town, fo^ 
" their oxen or kine^^ or other cattle, in, 
" which clafe every man is {tinted, and fet 
to a certainty how many beafts he fliall 
have in the fame, and of what manner of 

" beafts they fliall be. -Another manner 

" of common is moft commonly in plain 
" champion countries where the cattle go 
" daily before the herdman, and lyeth near 
^: adjoining to the conimon fields ; and it 

!' may 
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^^ may lie in two or three places or more.i « m 
" The third manner of common is the lord's 
♦* outv^pods that lie common to his tenants, 
«f as common moors or heaths, the which 
^^ were never arable land.'* 

The famp, pr a fimilar diftribution of 
lands rcn^^iin in every uninclofed townlhip to 
this day. Each townlhip is one common 
FARM; laid put into three arable divifions 
fqr cQrn ; a flat of meadow land for bay ;— r 
and one or more paftures for ftock. 

It appears evident from obfervation in dif- 
ferent Diflridts of the kingdom, that in laying 
oijt a townlhip which contains a diverfity of 
foil, the drieft and beft lands have been laid 
out as arable fields ; the wetteft, if fufficient- 
ly found, as mowing ground; and the re- 
mairder as pafture land, and as a fource of 
fuel. In fome townOiips, part of the pafture 
ground has been fet apart as a {tinted pafti^re 
for fome particular fpecies of cattle ; and, 
ia others, part of the common-field land has 
b(ren laid to grafs for the purpofe of tedder*, 
mg horfes upon in the corn years, and feed- 
ing (licep upon in the fal!o;v year. • 

la 
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In townfhips of a more uniform foil, good 
land, fit for arable, has been fet out as com- 
mon pafture,: for in the ^ays when town- 
fhips were laid out, it would have been lefs 
poffible to have cultivated and manured the 
common fields of a townfhip without a com- 
mon pafture, than it would now be, when 
the ufes of clover and vetches are known, to 
manage a farm entirely under the plow, with- 
out any poffibility of purchafing manure. 

It is therefore evident, that common paf- 
tures and common fields are in their original 
intention, and ever have been in their ufe, as 
infeparable as animal life and food : — it was 
neceflary to keep working flock to till the 
fields, and almofl as necefTary to have other 
live flock to confume the flraw, and to raife 
manure. And it may b.e fafcly drawn as an 
inference, that the herbage of the common 
paflures of a given townfhip belong, /;; their 
original intention^ to the arable and meadow 
lands of that townfhip : for, without them, 
the former mufl have'lain in perpetual fal- 
low, and the hay of the latter have been ufe- 
lefs. Confequcntly, by the original intention^ 
every houfe which occupied a portion of the 

arable 
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nrabie and meadov) land of the townfhip, had 
a right to a like portion of the herbage of the 
common paftures 5 and this without any re- 
gard to the time of its bebg efeded; 
namely^ whether before or after tlie laying 
out of the townihip. 

But with refpeft to the/uel, and the panage, 
(when thefe were not referved tb the lord) 
the original intention was undoubtedly diffe- 
rent 5 for a certain plot of woodland (for in- 
ftance) was fet out in proportion to the num- 
ber of hou/es in the townihip at the time of 
fetting out. This was a grant of the lord 
to the hou/es in being at the time of the 
grant ; which particular houfes thereby ob- 
tained an exclufive right to the fuel and pan- 
age thus granted ; otherwife an unlimited 
and exceltive increafe of houfes might have 
abridged the original habitations in their 
tight, and have done away the original in- 



tention 



Since the improvements in navigation and 

-the art of mining have taken place, many 

common woodlands have probably been 

cleared away ; for it is evident, from ob- 

fervatiqn 
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fervation confirmed by tradition, that many 
of the grafsland commons, which now remain^ 
and which a few years fince were thickly fcat- 
tercd over the kingdom, were formerly co- 
vered wholly or partially with wood ; the 
Original fources of fuel and panage : which 
fuel and panage belonged exclufively to the 
original boufes : confequently, when the land 
which produced them was cleared, the boufes 
had a plea for an exclufive right to the ber- 
bage which fucceeded. 

Thus the ancient boUfes having, by original 
right, a claim upon the wottd^ and j by impli- 
cation, upon the herbage which fucceeded it, 
they became objefls of importance compared 
with modern houfes ; and it appears to have 
grown , gradually into a cuftom, which in 
time became law, that no modern houfe, nor 
even the lands of the townftiip which lay to 
• them, Should enjoy either the fuel or the her- 
bage of the commons^ 

Thus the ancient houfes by implication 

gaiiied in part, and by ufurpation entirely, a 

privilege oi prefenting the lands of the town- 

'fliip with the/rtf^^^;»of the commons : which 

privilege 
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privilege has rendered them more Valuable 
than modern houfes of equal fize ; and this 
diflference in value is the real intereft they 
have in the commons. 

It is the mod they ever had, or can of right 
have, while the commons remain open. For 
a mere houfe without land has neither plow 
to work, manure to raife, nor fodder to con* 
fume, and cannot in the ordinary courfe of 
hufbandry make any ufe whatever of the 
herbage of a common. 

And with refpedt to the privilege of pre- 
fentation, it is equally vague in the owner of 
an ancient houfe to lay claim to an equalized 
Ihare of the lands of a common, becaufe by 
a power (no matter now whether ufurped or 
not) of enfranchifing the lands of ftrangers 
to a fhare of the herbage, as it would be in a 
lay-prefenter of a living to lay claim to the 
benefice, becaufe he has the advowfon. 
Whatever the advowfon is worth, fo much 
intereft the prefenter of the herbage of a 
common, or the profits of a living, has in 
that common, or that living. 

From thefe- premifes we may infer, that 
now^ neither an ancient houfe without lands, 

of 
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of a given townfhip, belonging to it, nor a 
parcel of land without an ancient houfe being 
held with itj is entitled to any Ihare of the 
common herbage of that townlhip. But^ 
whenever this houfe regains land, or the land 
is again laid to an ancient houfe, the right of 
commonage returns* The right, therefore, 
only lies dorthdnt 5 and is not^ in either cafe, 
extinguijhed. 

The fame of a fite* While covered with 
ruins, it can haVe no right either to fuel or 
herbage ; but whenever the houfe is rebuilt 
and inhabited, a right of fuel returns ; and 
having had lands laid to it, a right of herbage* 
And whatever a lite is worth over and above 
the value of the land it contains, fo much in- 
tereft it has in the common lands of the 
townlhip it lies in. 

The intereft oi dormant lands may be afcer- 
tained in a fimilar way : whatever their value 
is depreciated by the alienatioil from the 
commons, fo much lefs intereft they have in 
a divifion of them. To fliiit them out of an 
Inclofure Bill is to take them by furprize, and 
thruft them out of the townfhip ; thereby 
ftrangling that right which before had only 
Vol. I. F flept; 
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flept; and which might the next year^ or the 
next day, have awakened in its fuUeft luftre* 

Befide thefe particular interefts^ there is 
one general intereft to be confidered ; namely, 
t\\t Jituation of lands, houfes, and fites, with 
refpedt to the common to be inclofed ; — for 
hcufeSj at leaft> which are fituated contiguous 
to a common, had in the firft inftance, have 
had ever fince, and muft have, while the 
commons remain open, a greater benefit 
from its herbage, and have on that account 
been fold and purchased at a greater price 
than houfcs fituated at a diffance ; and of 
courfe have a right to a greater ftiare of the 
lands to be inclofed. 

The interefts of Jites vary in a fimilar 
manner. 

But, with refpeft to lands^ this fpecies of 
intereft is lefs evident. While common fields 
and common meadows lie open, they have 
little advantage or difadvantage from fitua- 
tion with refpedt to the common pafture. 
But where the arable and meadow lands have 
been inclofed, and the pafiures remain open, 
fituaiion becomes of confiderable importance. 
And where the appropriated lands have been 

long 
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long held in feveralty, and have been fold 
and purchafed under thofc circumftances, the 
lands which lie near to the common paftures 
feem to have gained by the circumftance of 
inclofure, ratified by long ufage, an extraor- 
dinary ^nd permanent intereft in the herbage : 
an intereft which they can never lofe fo long 
as the appropriated lands remain inclofed, and 
the common paftures remain open. Hence 
it is unwife in thofe whofe lands lie at a dif- 
tance from the conimdn pafture, to fufFer a 
partial inclofure to take place 5 for by that 
means they are eftabliihing, to their own dif- 
advantage, a fpecies of intereft in common 
paftures, which before had no exiftence. 

Before we proceed farther, it may be pro- 
per to confider the //w/Vj of common-right on 
unfiinted common paftures. 

It is generally underftood, and may, I be- 
lieve, be confidered as the common law of the 
realm, that each common-right houfe has a 
power to fummer as much ftockon the com- 
mons as the lands which lie to it will winter: 
or, t« fpeak more pra^ically, a right to ftock 
in proportion to the value of the lands re- 
fpe^tively held with the common-right houfes: 
F 2 for 
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for it fo happens, that by improYertientS in 
hulbandry fince the time of laying outtowtt- 
fhips, — more efpecially where the appropri- 
ated lands have been inclofed,— commons in 
general are unable to fupport in fummer fo 
much ftpck as the arable and meadow land 
can winter; confcquently it is become im- 
pradicable to adhere clofely to the ancient 
regulation : which ancient regulation, how* 
ever, though time has rendered it iii moft 
cafes impradicable, is as ftrong an evidence - 
as need be produced in favour of the herbage 
of unftinted commons belofvging folely to the 
land. 

That the idea is ancient, and not of mo- 
dern invention, may be feen in Fitzherbert ; 
' who, in his 6th chapter, ** Of Foreign Wood^, 
*' where other men have common, but where 
" the . lord may improve himfelf," fays, 
*^ It is clearly ordained by the flatute of 
*^ Merton, and after confirmed by the fta- 
<* tute of Weftminfter, that the lord fhall 
** improve himfelf of his waftes — leaving his 
*^ tenants y5^V/V«/ common* It is neceflaryto 
*' be known what \sfufficient common; and that 
** to me feemeth by reafon Ihould be thus ; 
** To fee how much cattle the hay and the 

« draw 
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^' ftraw a hiifband gettcth upon his own te- 
*^ nen^ent will find fufficiently in .winter if 
*' they lie in the houfe and be kept therewith 
*^ all the winter feafon j for fo much cattle 
^* Ihould 'he have common in fummer ; and 
^* that is fufficieni common.*^ It confequently 
follows, that the ocpppicr of a houfe without 
land could not of right keep cattle upon the 
common in fummer 5 becaufe his tenement 
afforded him neither hay nor ftraw wherewith 
to keep them in the houfe during the winter 
feafon. 

Laftly, the intereft of the lord of the foil 
requires cpnfideration. Here Fitzherbert's 
treatife may be taken as a fafc^ guide. The 
ground-work of the firft feyenteen chapters 
is a ftatute of Edward I, named Extenta Ma- 
nerii j of which Fitzherbert himfelf gives the 
following account : " In mine opinion, this 
*' ftatute was made foon^fter the Barons* 
^* wars, the which ended at the battle of 
" Evefliam, or foon afte^3^ in the time of 
" king Jlenry III, whereat many noblemen 
*' were flain, and many fled, who after were 
♦' attainted for the treafon they did to the 
I* king, . And I?y reafon thereof the\r caftleg 
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** and manors were feizcd into the king's 
f ' hands. Apd fo for want of reparation the 
•* caftles and manors fell to ruin and in decay. 
f f And wh?n the king and his council faw that, 
*f they thought it was better to extend them, 
^^ and make the mpft profit that they could of 
" them, than let them fall to the ground apd 
f come to no man's help and profit j therefore, 
. " king Edward I. ordained^ this ftatute to be 
. 5* made the fourth year of his reign, wherejn 
*^ is contained many and divers chapters and 
*' articles, the which at that time were but 
*^ inftrudions how and what they fliould do 
*^ that were Commiffioners or Surveyors i^ 
«« the fame.'' . 

Inftrudtions framed by Parliament and ex- 
plained by an able Judge afford evidence of 
the highefk authority. 

A claufe of the ftatute refpe&ing common 
paftures runs thus : " It is to be enquired of 
** foreign paftures that be cotnmon hovv (uany 
f* and what fort of cattle the lord may have 
*' in the fame, and what the pafture of a beaft 
" is worth by the year/' 

It is this claufe which Fitzherbert fays is 
<* a dark letter to be undcrftood y/ithout a bet- 
ter 
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ter declaration ;*' becaufe there are three forts 
of commons : namely, a ftinted cornmon 
clofe ; — a tended common, open to the com- 
mon field ; — and the lord's outwoods, or un- 
ftinted common pafture. In the two former, 
he fays, " the lord ihould be put to a ccr- 
*' tainty-^and every man be ftinted cither by 
" yards, lands, oxgangs, rents, or fuch other 
<< cuftom as the tenants ufe,— and the lord in 
** like manner/' — But in the outwoods, " me 
*^ feemeth the lord Ihould not be ftinted nor fet 
" to a certainty, but put his cattle upon fuch 
" manner of common pafture at his pleafure ; 
** becaufe the whole common is his own, and 
** his tenants have no certain parcel thereof 
" laid to their holdings 5 but all only bite of 
** mouth with their cattle :*' by which is evi- 
dently meant (from various ip2iGzgi^s) fufficient 
bite for the tenants- cattle. Hence it clearly 
follows, that if the herbage of the common 
be more than fufficient for the cattle of the 
townftiip, the overplus, be it more or Icfs, 
belongs to the lord. On the contrary, if the 
herbage of the common is not more tbanfuffi- 
dent to fummer the cattle, which the town- 
ship can maintain in winter (in an uninclofed 
F 4 fta^Oi 
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ftate), the lord has not (jnerefy asfucb) any in* 
tereft whatever in the herbage of the commons 
within his manor. 

In another claufe rpfpedting outwoods, fpc*^ 
cially, — the ftatutc orders, that it ** be en- 
^* quired of foreign woods, where other men 
•* have comc-in, what part of thofe woods the 
^* lord may improve himfelf of, and of how 
** many acres, and for how much the vejiure, 
^* that is to fay, the wood of every acre may 
^« be fold, and how much the ground is worth 
^* after the wood be fallen, and how many 
** acres it contains, and what every acre ia 
" worth by the year.*' 

By this claufe it is implied by Parliament, 
that the wood of a common belongs folely to 
the lord : and Fitzherbert*s expofition of it 
implies the fame idea : ** The declaration of 
" this ftatute is doubtful ; becaufe of the 
*^ non-certainty of what isjufficient commoni"^ 
— which having explained as above, he con- 
tinues, *^ You ihall underftand that there be 
*^ four manner of commons, that is to wit ; — 
** common appendant, — common appurte- 
" nant,— comm.on in grofs, — and common 
?^ becaufe of nei^hbourfliip. Common ap- 
pendant 
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«^ pendant is where the lord of old time hath 
•^ granted to a man a mefeplace and certain 
^' lands, meadows, and paftures, with their 
*' appurtenances, to hold of him. To this 
^^ mefeplace, lands, and meadows, belongeth 
" common, and that is common appendant. 
" — Common appurtenant is where a m^n 
^' hath had common to a certain number of 
" beads, or without number, belonging to 
** his mefeplace in the lord's w^fte : this is 
" common appurtenant by prefcription, be- 
^* caufe of the ufe out of time of mind.— 
" Common in grofs is where a lord hath 
*^ granted, by his deed, common of pafture 
" to a ftranger that holdeth no land of him, 
** nor ought to have any common but by 
^^ reafon of that grant by deed. — Common 
** of vicinity or neighbourfhip is where the 
" wafte grounds of two townlhips lie toge- 
*^ ther, and neither hedge nor pale between 
*' to keep their cattle afunder :— this is com- 
** mon becaufe of neighbourfhip ; and it is 
^^ not ufed nor lawful to pin the cattle fa 
^' going ; but in good manner to drive and 
!^ chace befide fuch common," 

Of 
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Of common in grofs, he fays, " the lord 
" may not improvehimfelf of any parcel; for 
*^ it is contrary to grant, though there be fuf- 
^* ficient of common/* But *^ ye fhall un- 
** derftand that how be it a lord may not im- 
*' prove himfelf of his yvafte grounds, yet may 
" he lawfully fall and fell all the wood, 
** broom, gorfe, furze, brakep, fern, bulhes, 
^' thorns, and fuch other, as free-ftone, lime- 
*' (tone, chalk, turves, clay, fand, lead-ore, or 
*' tin, to his own ufe ; for the tenant may 
** have nothing by reafon of common, but 
** only bite of mouth with his cattle/' 

Hence we may conclude, that. the cutting 
o^fuel (if pradtifed) was then merely on fuf- 
ferance. 

In his explanation of a claufe refpefting 
panage, &c. he fays, ** Where this ftatutc 
** fpcakcth depanagiOy that is to be underllood 
" where there is any maft growing in the 
*' lord^s wood, whereby men's fwine may be 
*^ fed and relieved ; what profit that may be 
'^ to the lord ; for there is no man that can 
'^ claim of right to have the maft, the which 
<^ is a fruit, but the lord ; and the lord fhall 
" have it in foreign or outwoods, as well as 

^' in 
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^^ in his parks or feveral woods ; and as the 
^* quantity of maft is, fo the lord's bailey 
^* ought of right to lay men^s fwine thercr 
" unto from Michaelmas to Martinmas, an4 
** to make a true account thereof at the lord's 
*^ audit, what he taketh for every fwine/* 

Thus it appears that not only fuel buf 
fanagCy Ukewife, was originally a matter of 
fufFerance when enjoyed by the tenants. 

From thefe premifes, and from the pre- 
lent infufficiency of commons, we may fafely 
infer that the lord (merely as fuch) has no 
intereft wh?itever in the ho'bage of commons 
within his n^anor. But we may infer, with 
f qual fafety, that of th^ wood of a common 
the lord is foie proprietor ; except where a 
right of fuel and panage has been eftabliihed 
by long cuftom ; for, in this cafe, pfefcrip- 
jion has fruftrated the original intention^ 
and, here, the botffes have a joint intereft with 
^he Iprd, 

Laftly, with refpeft to heaths and feat^ 
moors^ from which the inhabitants of a town- 
Ihip have, by prefcription, a right of cutting 
fuel. 

The 
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The ftatute orders, that it be enquired of 
xnoors, heaths, and waftes, what they be 
worth by the year : — and Fitzherbert fays, 
*' Moors, heaths, and waftes go in like man- 
f^ ner as the herbage of the town ; for the 
*' lord's tenants have common in all fuch 
** out-grounds with their cattle; but they 
" Ihall have no wood, thorns, turves, gorfe, ' 
f^ fern, and fuch other, bul by cufiomy or elfc 
^^ fpecial words in the charter.'* 

We may therefore conclude, that the lord 
has no intereft in the herbage of a heath ; nor 
in the fuel ; except there be more than fuffi* 
fient for the ufe of the inhabitants of the 
ancient houfes ; in which cafe the lord feems 
to have an intereft in the overplus; provided 
he can reap the benefit of it without iniuring 
the herbage. 

From the fum of this evidence it appears, 
that, at thi * day, lords of manors in general 
have no other intereft in the commons with- 
in their refpedtive manors than in the mineSy 
tlie quarrieSy and the wood. The herbage be- 
longs to the land ; and the fuel (where cuft 
Ipm allows it to be taken) to the houfes. 
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As to \\it right of foil, it appears to be 
merely honorary : for the foil cannot be re- 
moved, nor turned to advantage, without de- 
ftroying or injuring the herbage, A lord of 
a manor has, however, a claim upon the 
foily though indirect : for no man, nor fet 
of men, can break it without his confent. 
But this feems to be a claim of honot rather 
than oiintereji; for, while the commons re- 
main open, he cannot in ftrid; legality reap ' 
any emolument from it. 

Thus we have enumerated five diftinfl in- 
terefts. 

I. Common-right Lands * held wixrf 
COMMON-RIGHT HousEs, To thcfe lands 

the 

* By COMMON-RIGHT land is meant the original 
common field and common meadow land, and fuch 
other land, lying withiri the townfliip, as has by gfant 
or prcfcription a right of commonage when held with a 
coramon-nght houfc ; in contradiftindtion to fuch lands 
of the townfhip as have not, and to the lands of the 
reft of the kingdom which never can have, by any le- 
gal aft, fuch a right, though held with a common - 
right houfe, Suppofe nine-tenths of the townfhip in 
a ftate of temporary alienation, by feme legal clrcum- 
Hance which could not be avoided, or by any circum- 
flancc whatever, could the other tenth part catch the 
opportunity in the interval of fufpence, arid appropri- 
ate 
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the ienefit of the herbage belongs^ in proportion^ 
to their value ; and the right of the refpec- 
tive parcels to fliare in a divlfion of the 
lands ought to be afeertained by their intrin* 
fie quality, and their affinity to the common 
(where this operates on their value in the open 
ftate^ taken jointly -f-. 

2i Common-right Lands held with* 
OUT common-right Houses. The original 
right of thefe lands was indifputably the 

fame 

ate the lands of the commons to this one-tenth of the 
townfliip ? It would be abfurd to fuppofe it. If one- 
tenth cannot by any advantage choufe the other nine^ 
why fliould nine parts of a townfliip be fuffered to 
lliare the right of the tenth ? See p. 56, 1. 4. 

t To fet afide the lands of the townfhip entirely 
(as in the cafe of Pickering) is too abfurd to be treat- 
ed of fcrioully, Suppofe r.ine acres of ten^ or ninety- 
nine of one hundred, of a given townfliip, to belong 
to one houfe, and the other one-hundredth part to be 
divided among two hundred and fif y-nine houfes r or 
fuppofe the commons of a given townfliip to contain 
many thoufand acres, and the appropriated common- 
right lands toconlifiof 2376 acres ; that the common- 
right houfes of the townfliip were only two, and that 
2370 acres of the appropriated lands belonged to one 
houfe, the other fix acres to the other houfc ; would 
it be equitable in either cafe to divide by the houfes ? 
If not in thefe cafes, why in any cafe where the prin- 
ciple of right is precifc'y the fame ? 
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fame as that of the other lands of the town- 
ihip ; and t,heir temporary alienation is merely 
a circumftance which does not extinguiih, 
but only fufpends their right to a benefit of 
the herbage. Whatever this temporary alie- 
nation depreciates them below the other 
lands of the townfiiip of the fame intrinfic 
quality, in fimilar fituations, fo much pro*- 
portionably lefs is their right to a Ihare 
of the lands of the common :{;. 

3. Common-right HOUSES. The propor- 
tional rights of houfes depends on the nature 
of the commons to be inclofed. 

If they produce herbage alone y — a com- 
mon. right houfe ought to fliare with the 
lands in proportion to its extra value as fuch ; 
that is to fay, whatever it is worth more than a 
non-comraon-right houfe of the fame intrinfic 
value, in a fimilar lituation, fo much it 
ought to be eflimated at in the general va- 

J The depreciation here intimated will feldom take 
place ; for the appropriated lands of a towniliip are 
worth more to the occupier of a common- right houfe ; 
becaufe they intitle him to a greater fhare of the com- 
mon pafturage, than to the occupierof anon-common- 
right houfe, to whom they can feldom give any ade- 
quate privilege, 

luation 
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Itiation of the commonable property of the 
townfliip *.. 

If the conimon to be inclofed product 
Juel alone, the houfes (or the houfes and the 
lord of the foil, if an overplus can be proved) 
are alone intitled to it. 

If htriage and fuel jointly ^ the lands and 
houfes have rights in it proportioned to the 
herbage and the fuel it produces -f. 

Common-right Sites. The right of 
fites is fimllar with that of houfes: whatever 
the dormant right of prefentation and the 
dormant right of fuel are worth, fo much in 

proportion 

* The ex'ra value of common right houfes varies with 
th? value cf the commons and the number of houfes* 
Thus, fupj^ofe the commons of two diftindi: townfhips 
to be of equal value, and that one townfliip contained 
ten, the other one hundred common-right houfes ; the 
right of prefentation would be worth more in that than 
in this townfliip; and where Tierbage alone is the pro- 
duce of the common, the right of reprefentation and the , 
estra value are the fame. 

f If part of the commons to be inclofed produce her- 
bage alone, and other parts principally fuel^ and a fe- 
parate divifion be made (as in the cafe of Pickering), 
t]»c extra value is compounded of the right of prefenta- 
tion to the herbage, and the right of cutting fuel; 
either of which being efdm ted, th: other is of courfe 
fufHciently arcertuln-d. 
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proportion they ought to Ihare with the 
lands and houfes. 

5. The lord of the soil. To the lands 
of Br common on which open woodlands flill 
prevail, the lord of the foil has a principal 
right. But whatever the bite of mouth is 
worth, fo much in proportion the land is en- 
titled to ; and if a right oi fuel be eftabllih- 
ed by cuftom, the houfes have their claim. 
Whatever proportional advantage the feveral 
interefts would receive in an open ftate, fuch 
proportions of the land they are fevcrally in- 
titled to under an inclofure. 

If valuable mines and quarries be given up, 
the lord ought to receive an equivalent in 
land^ and is entitled to fome Ihare for the 
mere chance of mines and quarries being here- 
after difcov^red. But of naked commons ^ af- 
fording neither wood nor fuel, and of which 
the mines and quarries are referved, the lord 
of the manor (merely as fuch) has not, oil 
the principles offered, any right to fhare in 
a divifion of the foil, faving the honorary 
right which lias been already mentioned *. 

* In the cafe of Pickering, the Crown, as owner of 

the honor, forefls, and manor of Pickering, (in right of 

Vol. I, G thu 
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While the Pickering bill is before me, 
I will make a few further remarks. 

I. Five commijjioners appointed: three of 
them, only, being diredted to value the com- 
mon lands, and to fet out the king's allot- 
ments. Of thefe three, one was nominated by 
the chancellor of the dutchy of Lancafter ; 
one by the leffee of the tithes (who could 
have no fpecial right of nomination, as no 
• part of the commons was ordered by the a<ft 
to be fet out as tithes) j and the third by the 

proprietors 

the dutchy of Lancafter) had one-ienth of the principal 
pait of the townfhip, and one-fifteenth of the remaining 
part, grantfed by the aft of Inclofure. 

The woodlands, in this cafe, had formerly been in- 
clofcd and held by the Crown in feveralty ; and the re- 
mainder of the commons given up entirely to the ap- 
' propiiated lands of the townfhip ; fhutting out even 
the park and fome demefne land of the dutchy from a 
right of commonage ; fo that neither lu^^^^^nor 'uoood" 
land is by the aft given up : yet all the ntanerial rights 
are reforvcd ; exce, t the honorary right offoiU and ex- 
cept quarries offione andjlatc : which laft are fufficient- 
ly abundant in the old appropriated lands to fupply the 
towniliip with building materials and lime manure for 
at If all a thoufand years. Therefore, the confideration 
given up was of inconfidcrable value— compared with 
that which was given as equivalent ; but which ap- 
pears to.be, in this par ticu^.etr eafe^ unreafcnable and ex- 
cciiivc. 
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proprietors of the townfhip. Before the 
lands were valued and the allotments fet our, 
■ the cbmmiffioner of the tithe-leflee obtain- 
cd an appointment under the Crown -, in 
^confequence of which the townlhip was in ef7 
fedt valued, and the Crown allotments fet 
out by the agents of the Crown, withqut the 
proprietors of the townlhip having in any 
cafe a cafting vote ; their commiffioner be- 
coming, under thefe circumftances, a mere 
by.ftander. 

It would be well if, in cafes of importance, 
honorary commiffioner s^ chofen out of the inde- 
pendent gentlemen of the' neighbourhood, 
could be appointed as a check upon adting 
commiflioners in predicaments of this na-- 
ture; 

2. New roads to be made, and old ones to 
be repaired ; — common-fhores to be opened, 
and public refervoirs formed, by the commif* 
fioners, at the joint expence of the lands to 
be inclofed. The forming of refervoirs of 
the waters colleQ:ed by the roads, for the 
purpofe of public drinking-pools, ought to 
be a (landing claufe in every Inclofure-bill ; 
and commifTioners, moft efpecially in up- 
G 2 land 
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land fituations away from running waters^ 
ought to pay due attention to it. 

3. Lands exceeding the yearly value of 
three ihillings an acre to be divided and 
inclofed^ — the refidue to be allotted^ only; 
leaving it in the option of the perfons to 
whom they be allotted, to inclofc them, or 
let them remain in a ftate of open common ; 
fubjeft to fuch regulations as the comniif- 
fioners fliall appoint. Too much cannot be 
faid in praife of this diftinftion. Good land 
will always pay for inclofing, and be the moft . 
valuable in that ftate ; but bad land Is fre-^ 
qucntly too dear at that price : many men 
of comfortable fortunes have, in this Dif- 
ir\z\^ been beggared, and the fortunes of 
orhcrs injured, by the inclofure of lands 
which have not yet paid, nor probabiy ever 
will pay, for inclofing ; and the fame may be 
obfcrved in other Diftrids of the kingdom/ 

4. A good regulation refpeding fences is 
liLcwIfc nvoticcable. The afi: allows a privi- 
lege of placing a fence on the outfide of the 
ditch, upon the adjoining- allotment, to de* 
fend the face of the young hedge; and to 



rejiiake 
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remake and remove fuch fence during ancj 
"within the fpace often years. Alfo to con- 
tinue the fence at the ends (by rails reaching 
over the crofs ditches) to thepofts or rails of 
the adjoining crofs fences. 

5. Laftly, the reference of. matters in difr 
pute to a trial at law requires the moft ma- 
ture confideration. 

The appropriation of common lands is^a 
ferious ad: : they are ufeful to individuals in 
an open ftate ; but would in general be much 
more ufeful in a ftate of Inclofure. Whoever 
has reaped a rightful benefit of them, time 
immemorial, ought to have that benefit con- 
tinued to them ; and all that Parliament has 
to do is to afcertain the quantity of right of 
each party or intcreft concerned in the par- 
ticular bill before them j — or to refer fpecial 
matters in difpute to fome other inqueft 
more adapted to the neceffary enquiries ; — • 
or to refufe the application, 

A court of affize is, perhaps, the moft irr^- 
prcpcr inqueft which could hie referred to 
for fettling difputes refpeding Inclofures : 
and are beyond difpute much worfe adapted 
to make the neceffary enquiries than a com- 
G 3 mittee 



\ 
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mittee of the Houfe of Commons ; where 
every Member is 2ijudge^ and has fufBcient 
time for deliberation ; whereas in a court of 
aflize all is hurry and confufion •, with only 
one man to think, and the mind of this one 
man neceffarily crowded with a chaos of ideas. 

It will however be faid, that a fpecial jury 
of the county in which the lite of Inclcfurc 
lies, are the fitteft to determine the rights of 
the claimants. This in theory is plaufible 5 
but is feldom verified in pradice. 

In tlie cafe of Pickering, only four of the 
fpecial jury attended j and one of thefe was a 
tradefman of the city of York. It is highly 
probable, that not one of the jury refided 
within twenty miles of the lite of Inclofure 5 
or had the fmalleft Ihare of perfonal know- 
ledge either of the lite or the fubjedl of In- - 
clofure. A jury impannelled in any other 
county of the I^ingdom would have been 
equally qualified for the purpofe. 

It was therefore a mere trial at law^ which,' 

to a proverb, is a game at hazard ; and" the 

wifdom of Parliament, which has Ihone forth 

on many great occafions, lofes much of its 

' luftre when it refers matters of importance 

fron:^ 
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from a committee (chofen, it is to be fup- 
pofed, with judgment and impartiality, from 
among themfelves) to a jury ; or, in other 
words — to manoeuvre and chance. 

It is far from my intention to fay any thing 
in ftronger language than the fubjeft re- 
quires ; but it ftrikes me clearly, and I flat- 
ter myfelf that I am not influenced by any 
principle of difrefpedt either to the laws of 
my country, or to the makers of them, that 
it would be more judicious in Parliament to 
refer to the dice-box, than to a jury in a 
court of aflize : for in one cafe chance alone 
is concerned ; in the other, chance and ma? 
nc^uvre may operate jointly. 

In the cafe of Pickering the houfes were 
within a point of lofing the game : Sir Tho- 
mas Davenport died, and, Mr. B. (their two 
leading counfel) was put under arrefl: the day 
before the t;rial was to have, come on j and 
their agents, fanguine as they had heretofore 
been, now on thofe^rr;^V«/j happening, gave 
themfelves up to defpair. But, bycjiance, or 
by manoeuvre, the trial wj^s poftponed. The 
houfes now came into court fully prepared-^ 
while the land, by a train of ill luck or bad 
G 4 manage- 
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management, was, in cffeft, left without aq 
advocate; and folely by *^ the uncertainty 
of the law" loft its right. Even the houfe- 
owners thenifelves conlidered the verdid as 
a game artfully won — and their large allot- 
ments as plunder Bravely got. Right was 
out of the queftion : the idea of it had been 
abforbed long before the decifion, in rancour 
and ill blood ; a circumftance more to be la- 
mented than the inequitable divifio.n of thq 
commons. 

In the cafe of Knaresborough, too, a dif- 
pute between the land-ovvners and houfe- 
owners was ordered to- be decided by legal 
conteft. There, as at Pickering, the houfes * 

• In this cafe the houfes were divided into mcjfuages 
and cottages - one mefluage was confidcred as equal to 
two cottages. This dift^nrtion, which is not uncom- 
mon, has mo^ii pr bably arlic;. from the circumilance of 
the woodlands being grubbed for the fake of herbage. 
A mcir.iagc, namely, a houfe with which land was an- 
cicntlv occupied, had not -nly a privilege of cutting 
fuel in the outwoods, but, of nccctlity in early diys, a 
privilege of talking tloivhoU^ cartloU, Sec, Honce its 
claim upon the /.e; ha^e whi/h fucccedcd the ti'^(7f^bccame 
greater tlian that of a mere cottage, with which no 
lands beng o.xupied, had no ufe for implements of 
luilbaudr., 

claimed 
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claimed the whole ; but the lands happenings 
in that cafe, to employ the better forces, they 
won the day. Almoft the whole foreft was 
divided among the land-owners : even a 
meffuage did not Ihare, on the beft land, 
more than two acres. The land-owners had 
offered the houft-owncrs a greater propor- 
tion •, but they chofe to take their chance in 
a court, as other defperadoes do their chance 
in a lottery — a landed eftate, or nothing; 
and, it is faid, what fome of them got did 
not pay their extra expences. Here the 
poor man loft his right ; a circumftance 
which renders the cafe of Knarelborough 
harder than that of Pickering. 

Thefe are fafts which appear to be fuf- 
ficiently ftriking to Jnduce Parliament to 
eliablilh fome general principles of Inclofure, 
and to 'enquire thcmfelvcs into the rights of 
claimants : or, if a committee of Parliament 
cannot conveniently determine, to order refe- 
rence to a commiffion of independent dif- 
intercfted men in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the lite of Inclofure ; who having 
perfonal knowledge of the premifes and the 
claiming parties, are beft enabled to judge of 

their 
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their refpedtive rights : or, if the oppofi* 
tion in Parliament be ftrong, and the matters 
in difpute too weighty to be left to reference, 
to fend back the petitioners, and let the com- 
mons remain open. It does not follow, that 
becaufe a few individuals, inftigated, per- 
haps, by one more interefted than the reft, 
take it into their heads to try their fortune 
in Parliament, that a fuite of valuable com- 
mons Ihould of neceflity be inclofed, A few 
years might reconcile differences in opinion ; 
and, then, there might be no difficulty in 
affigning every man his rightful fhare. 

The fate of Sinnington was determined 
by that of Pickering ; the different interefts 
having agreed, previous to the trial, to abide 
by the decifion of the court. 

The Sinnington bill is entitled to a few 
remarks : 

I . Tithe. It is difficult to write with temper 
i en the fubjedl of tithes. At the time they 
' v/cre inftituted, fpecie was little in ufe as a 
. inedinm between the producer and the con- 
; fumer of the produftions of the foil ; and 
■ then it was neceffary, if an indigent clergy 
' were neceffary, that they Ihbuld be fupported 

out 
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put of the immediate produce. But to con-) 
tinue this ancient regulation, in a time when 1 
money is become the univerfal medium of | 
property, when the clergy are no longer the 
admiration or the terror of the occupiers of • 
land, and when improvements in cultivation 
engage the attention of all ranks of mankind, 
is an impropriety which none but the advo- 
cates of oppreffion will defend, 

A general diflblution of tithes, though fer- 
vently to be defired, is not probably yet near 
at hand : the hughcsirjnpovapojtis at prefent 
too terrible in the eyes of the Many : but,. 
under the circumftances of the prefent times, 
to increafe the quantity of titheable lands, as 
in the cafe of appropriating commons with- 
out affigning fome certain part of them, or 
fome other equivalent, in lieu of tithes, is a 
frime which pofterity can never forgive. 

In the cafe of Sinnington, every thing is 
done which, under the falfe principles of the 
bill, could be done : indeed more ; for even 
the general principle of the bill was broken 
into with refpccft to the tithes. The aft 
affigns one-tenth of the commons for the 
fitbe of the commons ; and afterwards em- 
powers the commiffioners to fct out a fur- 

the 
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ther parcel of tliem for half the tithes of 
the oUl-inclofcd lands of the townlhip be- 
longing to the common-right houfes : which 
is in effeft giving fo much of the commons 
to the common-right lands independent of 
the houfes. And further authorifes the com- 
rniiTioncrs to award a perpetual modus or 
money-payment in lieu of th^ other half of 
the comr,iQyi'7'ight lands ; and for the v)hGle of 
the dormant lands •, namely, fuch lands as had 
nor, fome time previous to the paffing of the 
• bill, a conimon-right houfe belonging to them*, 

) Thus the entire tovvnfliip is freed for ever 
X^ ''■ f^o"^ ^ fpccics of oppreffion which the whole 

\ J^ingdom is entitled to be relieved from. 

2. Lord of the foil. The Sinnington Bill af- 
figns o'cxfvC'tind'twer/.icth (or the right of foil' 

* The f::Tc o;rou.id of this difllncilon has been al- 
ready ihevrn. Supp Ic a rrnsfcr of a principal part of 
t' ejc lands to have taU-n plicc (throu;;h ordinary cir- 
ciMr.Hances without any iiiiillvr views to an Inclofure) 
alo'.it the lime the e::clLirioa of right takes place,— 
"wruld the mere c:rt-7/ffi/^ii»cfoi fixing the particular day 
of t..icl';.fion twcp. y-fjur hours bvfore or twen'y-four 
l-iours a:"tv:r the day of traiisrcr, alter, either one way or 
o.Vcr, the :ir,firal rii^h: cf fuch lands to ftiarc in the bc- 
ij.tfitj ot the Inclofure I 

only ; 
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only ; all other irianerial riglits whatever 
being referved. l<!o -quarries, or known beds 
of marl, &c. on thcfe commons. 

3. Denizen right. The priory of Keld- 
holm, which anciently flood at a Ihort di- 
Ilance from thefc commonsj without the 
boundaries of the townlhip of Sinnington^ 
had a right or freedom of commonage for 
fixty beafts and four hundred fliecp. This 
right has of late years, and perhaps ever fince 
the diflblution of the priory, been exercifed 
in part,-but never perhaps vvholl3^ The Earl 
of Scarborough, who is at prcfent in poflcf- 
fion of this right, has received little more 
than a yearly acknowledgment : neverthelcft^ 
on a divifion of the commonsj his claim be- 
came important ; for the ancient right, in its 
fulleft extent, was equal perhaps to half the 
pafturage of the commons under inclofure. 

In this cafe the diftares of common priN 
dence would have led the promoters of the 
bill to have fixed the quantity of right be- 
fore they went to Parliament. This, how- 
ever, was neglefted, and all the adt em- 
powers the Commifiloncrs to do in this re- 
fpcdl is to examine into the merits of the 

claim,' 
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claim, and fet out fuch a part of the coih- 
mons as appears to _.them.io be a compeafa- 
tion. The confequencc is, an injunftion h^s 
been granted to flop proceedings : through 
which aukv/ard circumftance the inclofure is 
at a (land, to the no fmall inconveniencjr of 
the townfhip* A certain and confiderable ex- 
pence is incurred^ — commonable ftock fold 
ofF — and fencing materials prepared — with- 
out, at prefent, any certain advantage ac- 
cruing ; a predicament this, which ought 
to caution the promoters of bills of Inclo- 
fure to have a clear underftanding with the 
feveral interefls concerned before they bur- 
den the townlhip with the expences of a bill, 
and the confequent inconveniencies. 

4. Alien claim. Another claim is made 
upon thefe commons — by the owner of a 
farm which lies by the fide of them, and 
whofe ftock has, time immemorial, beenfuf- 
feredto departure upon them* It is fuppofed 
that this encroachment has been made thro* 
the means of a windrake * acrofs a corner of 
thefe commons to a river which runs at a 
diftance ; or that it has been fufFered to take 

* See Estates and Tenures* 

place 
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1 place through mere neglcdt : be this as ic 
L :]/ may, it ought to be a lefiTon to uninclofcd 
I townfliips to attend to the flock of their rc- 
fpeftive commons. I term it an incroach- 
ment, becaufe there is not a more general 
pofition than that the commons of a given 
townihip belong in original right to the 
lands and houfes of that townihip, and that 
no right of commonage can be juftly claimed 
by the lands' and houfes of another townihip, 
unlefs a fpecial grant, or fomething ade- 
quate to it, can be produced. Cuftom may, 
.in this cafe, be confidered in law as ade- 
quate to a grant ; — although in equity and 
common fenfe it might feem more rcafonabie 
to award damages for a trefpafs, rather than 
a portion of the commons as a compenfation. 

5. Fencing. The whole to be inclofed 
within fix months from the time of (taking 
cuf. Counter fences may be made upon the 
adjoining allotment, and over the terminating 
crofs ditches. Sheep to be kept out of the 
new inclofures during the firft feven years ; 
and all kinds of (lock out of the lanes during 
ten years; — afcer which time the furveyors of 
the roads of the townihip may let the grafs of 

the 
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the lanes and bye-ways, and apply the rents 

to the repair of the Voads. Admirablie 

claufe ! 
/ 6. Appeal. By this bill, perfons aggrieved 
j may appeal to the Quarter- Seflions ; except 

!in fuch cafes where the determinations of the 
commidioners are directed to be final. Thi^^ 
J in fome cafes ^ mzy be a check upon the aft- 

^^ * ' ^^g commiffioncrs ; but is far from being 
fcquivalent to a fpecial commiffion of gentle- 
men refident in the neighbourhood, whd 
would, in all cafes^ be on the fpot, to be ap- 
pealed to. To do flrift jtiftice to every indi- 
vidual, in a complicated bufinefs'of this na- 
ture, is beyond' the power of abilities and 
honcfly to accompUfli ; but the nearer this 
fummit can be approached the better ; and 
every probable means fliould be employed in 
attempting ir. 

In the cafe of Middleton, half the com- 
mons wftfaffigned to the HOUSES, half to the 
LAND, in proportion to the land-tax : a mode 
bf divifion which has, I believe, been pretty 
generally adopted In the Vale. 

lliis method of apportionino; the fhares 
bf the land'Owners is, in townlliips where the 

land-tax 
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land-tax is levied by rack-rents, more equi- l ^ 
table than it is in cafes where it is paid by an* [ 
cicnt valuation, as it was in Middleton when ]^^ * ' "*^ 
the Inclofure took place : but it cannot in 
either cafe be ftridlly equitable ; nor approach 
fo near to ftrift equity, as a valuation accor- 
ding to circumftances at the time of inclo- 
fure. 

On tbis alone an equitable divifion of 
commonable lands can be made: not with \ j,,^/. 
refpedt to land only, but with regard to a 
every other fpecies of commonable property* ' 
Whatever benefit the feveral interefts, and 
the individuals of the refpeftive interefts, -, 
rightfully enjoyed previous to the inclofure 
*r were, in rcoerjion^ rightfully entitled to^ . 
^as dormant lands and houfes), fuch propor- 
tional benefit they are feverally entitled to, 
^nder the Inclofure. 

Before I take leave of this fubjcd, I will 
xote the effeds of the three different means 
of Inclofure which have been, in different 
townfliips, made ufe oF in this Diftri^ ; 

namely, 

1. Inclofure by Exchanges, &c. 

2. Inclofure by private commifljon. t^ 

3. Inclofure by Aft of Parliament. 
Vol. I, H 1. Incl$* 
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I. Inclofure hy Exchanges. In the north- weft 
divifion of the Vale, the common fields and 
common meadows have moftly been in- 
clofed progrefTively, piece after piece; either 
in the original flips, . fingly j or more than 
one of them have been joined by purchafc,- 
or by private exchanges between the feveral 
proprietors : by which means the whole of 
the appropriated lands of the townlhips in 
which this fpecies of Inclofure has taken 
place, have been, in procefs of time, inclofed 
and held in feveralty. 

This method of Inclofure is attended with 

'''*'^'''''*^ at Icafl one difagreeable confequence. Th? 

common. field lands having lain principally 

u.iil'-^ \in fingle ridges, fome of them perhaps neat, 

a mile in length, the Inclofures are badly 

proportioned. They are either too long for 

: their width, many of them refembling lanes 

rather than fields; or, iif cut into lengths, 

there are no drift-ways to the inner divifions : 

— bclides, much unnecefTary fencing, with all 

; its attendant evils, is by this mode of Inclo- 

ifure incurred ; and what is yet worfe, each 

man's property is ftill, perhaps, fcattered over 

the townfliip, 

2. Liclo^ 
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1. Inclofure by private ccmmtffion. Some en- A .. -'^ 
tire townihips (except perhaps the unftinted )/•• 
commons), and many dinted paftures, have | / /^ 
been laid out by commifliontrs, chofeil | /^^ 
unanimouQy by the fcveral interefts con- \ / r ' 
cerned, without foliciting the afliftance of ( 
Parliament* y^^'^^ 

By this means the diftinft properties are W^''j 
laid together, in well-fized and vvcll-propor- j«//>' 
tioned Inclofures, with proper roads and drift- | /''''■" 
ways ; and this without the expcncc, the 
inconveniency,orthe ifc^jz^r^ attending an ap- 
plication to Parliament. 

3. Inclofure by ASl of Parliament. By this 
expedient the advantages above-mentioned 
are obtained in their fulleft extent ; but they 
are unavoidably buidened with a train of at- 
tendant evils, which render this mode of In- 
clofure much Icfs eligible than that of in- 
clofing by general confent. 

T'biSj however, is frequently impraftica- 
ble: obftinacy has its adherents in every 
townlhip ; and where various interefts are 
concerned, as in the cafe of dividing unftint- 
ed commons, it is fcarcely poffible that every 
intereft, and every individual of each inte- 
H 2 tereft, 

V^f^TfUe/l. T^h^ /y*^'^ -*^-- ' i*^ i/^\^ '•■» •• '^•''. »'■„...-.-■■• 
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terefl: fliould be of one mind. Therefore, 
vfkhout fomi exertion of legal authority, un-! 
tinted con[im(ms is> general muft continue 
%o lie open*^ 

Biit it does not fdloW that, becaufc fome 
is neceflary, much Ihould be ufed. It may 
be received as a found pofition,, that in qs^fet 
where an Inclofuf e would be highly beneficial 
to a townftitp at large, a great majority of 
the individuals concerned would forward ^ 
meafure evidently calculated to promote 
their own intereft ; provided they could ob- 
tain it by fome certain and known means. It 
is the idea of giving up a certainty for an nn- 
certainty^ of entering the lift of contending; 
interefts, and of being outwitted or over- 
powered by their neighbours, which deter 
men, whofe fortunes are not defperate, and 
whofe difpofitions are peaceable, from enga- 
ging in contejis about Inclofures. 

At prefent, a notice of a petition to Parlia- 
ment, for the appropriation of unftinted 
commons, implies the watchword bavock: 
— he is the beft fellow who gets the moft 
plunder. And, until fpme general law 
OF IN CLOSURE be eftablilhedj thU uncivilized^ 

mode 

..... ^.,.. .-• .: .-:^ •.••■- r: ..- •■ -. .. 
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mode of procedure muft neceffarily conti- 
nue. 

The tiiultiplicadon 6f ftatutes has ever 
been fpeketi of ^s an evil ; and though pub- 
Kc afis may in general be meant, private 
bills may properly be included. There needi ' 
no 2lpology therefore for venturing to recom- 
mend oHi AQt of Parliament which would pre- 
clude the paffihg of a thbufand. 

Bills of Inclofure muft occupy much of 
tbe Attendance of Parliament, and divert 
theif gitterltion from matters of public im- 
portance. Befides, private intereft, although 
it may not ht able to exert its influence in 
parliament at larger may be difficult to 
fliut out entirely from its' committees : but 
what can lower the dignity of Parliament 
more than private intereft being permitted, 
in any way, to warp its determinations ? 

That a general bill of inclosure 
might be framed to anfwer the purpofe of an 
equitable appropriation of commonable lands, 
in a much higher degree than has been, or 
perhaps ever can be obtained by feparatc 
bills, appears to my mind indifputable ; and 
why fqch a naeafure has not long ago been 
^ <:: . f?3 . ^ adopted, 



'f''^^.^A i!!^iM<.>:''''^ i'/C?-. 
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adopted, would be difEcult for any man out 
of Parliament to conceive. 

It would be improper in me to di(5tate' 
to Parliament, and might be wrong to of- 
fer my fentiments too freely in this place ; 
but having ventured to cenfure the prefent 
mode of Inclofure by Adt of Parliament, it 
is incunibcnt on me to convey fome idea 
of what I copceiye would be an improve- 
ment. 

In every tQwnlhip, four diftlndl intcrefts. 
claim a right of Iharing in its commonable 
lands : namely, landSy houfes^ tithes^ and the 
lordjhip. The two former have a benefit in 
commons in their open ftate ; but the benefit 
of the other two arifes folely put of the In- 
clofure *. Hence it follows, that it is the 
conient and approbation of the two former 
intcr^fts which ought to be obtained previous 
to a ch.ninre from the open to the inclofed 
ii.ite ; for the two latter may be fuppofed to 
be always ready to receive propofals for an 
inclofure. 

It 

* The tithe of wool, lamb, and milk only excepted ; 
articles of fmall value compared with the tithe produce 
pf lands in a flaie of cultivation. 
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It has already been feen, that when- the 
tithe and the lordlhip are able to draw over 
to them a third intereft, they can gain the 
defircd point. But the evil effects of Inclo- 
fures thus conduced have alio been feen. 
Therefore, in fixing a general rule for the 
quantity of approbation requifite to an In- 
clofure, the other interefts are more particu* 
larly to be attended to. 

Were the lands and the houfes equally fitu- 
ated with refpedt to the commons to be in- 
c^ofed, a majority of each might be fufficienr. 
But this not being the cafe in any townfliip, 
a larger proportion feems neceffiiry. Three- 
fourths might in many cafes be too fmall ; 
b]ut as Inclofures are, in all human probabi- 
lity, beneficial to the public, it might be im- 
politic to fix it higher. 
, . 1 bus it appears to me, that in franting i /. 
\ a general law of Inclofurc, three-fourths in .^ i^ 
"*\ value of the land, and three -fourths in num- , . . 
[ber of the houfes, with the confent of the :',/' 
^ lord of the foil, ought to be confidered as', 
[the requifite quaktity of approbation. 

TheQiTANTiTYOF RIGHT of the fcvcral in- 
terefts, and of the individuals of each intereft, 
H 4 has 
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has been already difcufled : and although the 
prefent ftetch may not afford fufficient mat-i 
ter for the completion of the general law 
prqpofed, I am clearly convinced that, 
without any extraordinary exertion of ftudy 
or application, fuch a law might be 
formed, 

* Unftinted commons would conftitute the 
principal obje6t of the bill j but ftinted cpm* 
;Tions, common fields, common meadows, 
and every clafs of fpecial matter refpefting 
Inclofures, might be include^ and prpvided 
for. 

Authorized and guided by a general law 
pf this natpfe,the bufinefs of Inclofure would 
be fafe ar\d eafy. Every man before he fet 
out would know with certainty his propor- 
tional Ihbie ; and the Aft wpuld empower 
the fevcral interefts to make choice of com- 
miflioners to fe<;;ure to them their refpeftivc 
rightj). 

Numberlefs Inclofures remain yet to be 
made; and it were much to be regretted 
that the attention of Parliament ihould be 
fo unprofitably employed ; and that the pro- 
perty of individuals Ihpuld be fubjeded to 

fo 
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(o much hazard, as it is to be feared thef*^ ^'^t^it 
will be, while commoQ lands are continue^ ) j 

to be appropriated by separate bills, / 
without any established principles or 

INCLQSURE. 

6. 

FARM BUILDINGS. 

*. 

THE BUILDING MATERIALS which are 
now in common ufe on this fide of the Valp 
are^ chiefly. 

Stones, 
Pantiles, 
Deal; 
But thcrp are other materials which retjuire 
tp bp noticed J namely. 
Bricks, 
Cement, 
Oak. 
I. Stones. The ftones in ufe are of two 
Idnds : fretftenf and limefione *. The for- 
mer 

* la the quarries from which thefe materials arc^ 
draw-Q, the limeftone generally forms the upper ftra^ 
turn, rifing to withia a ftw inches of the furfece. Thct 
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mer being lefs perifhible, are ufcd for foun- 
dations, coinr, cornices, and the coning of 
lidges aad gables; the' latter, being more 
e^fily Tciifed, and requiring Icfs labour in 
drefling them for ufe, are, in farm-houfes at 
hsd, generally ufed in facing the walls; and 
r»hen properly hammered, and properly 
foited fo as to give the thickeft to the lower 
coutfcs^ Icfievung.tbe fize of the ftones from 
five or fix to three or four inches thick, as 
the building rifes, a neater material need 
ROt be defired; nor; if kept free from con- 
ftant moifture, one which is more lafting, or 
T^'hich preferves the face of youthfulnefs fo 
long. 

?• Pan- 

foU itfelf is generally a llmfftone gravel; under which 
is frequently found a flratum of thin flate like lime* 
J one, which increafes in thicknefs as the dcjth in- 
creafes ; from one to four or fix inches thick ; lying; ia 
t^pncral Icofc and horizontal. Thefe are the " walling- 
iloiifs" ufcd in the face of build ngs ; for which ufe one 
<;f their edges is hammered into a brick-like form : an . 
opff'tion fomcvvhat tedious ; but not equal to that of 
chificlling frecfLone. Under the w ailing- ftones, an 
irregular limcftone rock (of many feet in depth perhaps) 
is u ually found ; and under this a bed of freellone, of 
unfrhopccd depth. 
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a. Pantiles. FovmQcly yjiraw and a heavy 
kind ofjlale were the common coverings ; but 
of late y^2LXS paniiles have become univerfal, 
for ordinary buildings; and blue Jlaie for 
better houfes. 

In the fouthern counties pantile is confix 
dered as an ordinary material ; but the efti- 
mationofit there arifes from. an improper 
method of ufing it; not from any intrinfic 
demerit of the material itfelf when properly 
manufaftured. From London to Grantham 
in Lincolnftiire, fcarcely a roof of** pantile 
occurs : north of Grantham it is become the 
almoft univcrfal covering. It has two qua- 
lities fufficiently valuable to recommend it iu 
any country : cheapncfs and lightncfs. 

Much however depends on the manufac- 
turing, as well as on the laying of pantiles. 
\i the materials be not fufficiently expofcd 
to the aftion of the air ; or^ if of diffimilar na- 
tures, though fufficiently tempered, they be 
not united fufficiently into one hoiiiogcneous 
mafs or uniform fubftance, the tiles which 
are made from them are liable to perifli •, not 
only before burning as w^ell as in the kiln, 
but after being expofed to the influence of' 

the 
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the atmofphere upon the roof of a buUdbg, 
Or, if tbe materials be good and well-pre* 
pared, the moulds be truly made, and th^ 
moulding fkilfully executed ; — ftill, if they 
be fufFcred to warp in drying, or to twift in: 
being fct injpdicioufly in the kiln, they are 
wholly unfit to be laid on as a covering ma^ 
terial ; and every judicious workman refufcs 
them. Were workmen in general, or thoftf 
who have the fuperintendency of workmen, 
more rcrupulous iq this refpeft than theyge- 
Ecrally ircy manufa£turers would be rrioftf 
(diligent in their epcTeavours to approach the' 
ftandatd of perfedion ; by which means^this, 
in many cafes, moft eligible covering might 
grow into univcrfal eftimation. 

3. Deal. In aDiftridt furnilhfed with three 
ponfiderable fea-ports, and a river-navigatiott,- 
it is no wonder that deal fliould have beert 
long in ufe as 9 building material. Floors- 
have been laid with it for near a century j 
and of late years it has been ufed for almoft 
pvery purpofe of building. Beams, joifts, 
^nd entire roofs, are now almoft univerftUjT 
piade of fir-timber. 

^ Bricks, 
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4, Bricks. Where flones are far to be 
fetched, as towards the center of the Vale, 
bricks are become a common material. It 
brick earth be found. near the fite of build- 
ing, as ic generally may in fituationi where 
iiones are fcarce, clamp biicks are confi- 
dered in this country, where coals may be 
had at a moderate price, as the readied and 
(all things confidered) the cheapeft walling 
materi||* 

5. Cememt. Formerly, ordinary ftone- 
hulldings were carried up entirely with 
" n;)Qrtar i'* tbat is, common earth beaten up 
with wat^r, without the fmalleft admixture 
of lime. The ftones themfelves and the fil- 
lings (of ftone) were depended upon as the 
bonds of union ; the ufe of the " mortar** 
being merely that of giving warmth to the 
building, and a degree of ftifFnefs to the 
wall. 

The event, however, proves that walls 
built without lime have in many inftanccs 
Hood for ages. Even part of the walls of 
Pickering Castle, formerly efteemed a 
fprtrefs of confiderable ftrength, have been 
carried up with a cement which, to appear- 
$nc(^ feems little fuperior to common mortar : 

never- 
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neverthelefs, fuch is the efFed of time upon 
walls which are expofed on every fide to the 
atmofphcre, that they now hold together 
with confiderable tenacity. 

To this efFedt of time ; or, more accurate- 
ly fpeaking, to certain laws of nature which in 
procefs of time produce this efFed: ; we ought 
perhaps to afcribe the ftone-like contexture 
of the cements of ancient walls, rather thail 
to any fuperior fkill in preparing then^ 

The citadel or central ftronghold of the 
fortrefs under notice has been built with bet- 
ter cements, which, however, vary much in 
outward appearance. One fpecimen which 
I have colledled, is a fnlooth chalk-like 
fubllance ; another, a coarfe rough mafs 
compofcd of fand and fmall gravel, with a 
fmaller proportion of chalk-like matter. 

In the fofle which furrounds the outer wall 
Jles a fragment (perhaps part of the parapet 
or theembrafures of theoutfide wall), whofe 
cement has acquired a ftone-like hardnefs, 
efpecially the part which is expofed to the 
outer furface *. 

I have 

♦ The age of this fortrefs would pcrhnps be difficult 
to afcertain. Part of the outer wall was repaired and 

fomc 
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I have beftowed fome attention on the de- 
compofition of thefc four fpccimens. The 
refults are a^ follow : 

Exp. t. Cement of Pickering Castle : 
— the r^^^y^rfpeGimen, taken from the ruins 
of the central tower. 

In general appearance it refemblcs dirty- 
chalk, thickly Interfperfed with fmall gravel ; 
fonie of the granules as large as peas. Its 
tenacity that of common writing-chalk; the 
afperities eafily broken off with the fingers. 

One hundred grains, pounded, dried, im- 
merged in water, and balanced together with 
the menftruum, loft in folution z^\ grains 
of air; and yielded by filtration 40 grains 
of refiduum ; affording by elutriatioii 35 
grains of gravel and rough fand, and 5 grains 
of fufpendible mud-like matter : the folu- 
tion yielding by precipitation 64 grains of- 
calcareous earth. 







/grains 



fome towers raifed by (I think) Edward VI. But when 
the parts which are here the fubjed of notice were 
credted, is probably uncertain. They arefuid to be ot 
very great antiquity. 
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35 grains of fand and gravel, 

5 grains of iilt^ 
64 grains of pure chalky 

104 grains. 
From this analyfis it appears^ 

1. That the preportion in this cafe (fup-"* 
|)ofing crude limeftone in lumps fit for burn- 
ing to be of equal weight with fand and 
gravel) was three meafures of unflaked lime 
in lumps to two of. fand and graveU 

2. That the fand and gravel in this cafe 
had been wajhtd\ either by the brook which 
runs at the foot of the Caftle mound, ot 
more probably, by hand ; the proportion of 
dirt being fmaller than that which is gene* 
rally found diVtiong drift fand^ 

3* That the lime had not regained the 
whole of its jS!v/ air. The increafe of weight, 
which appears in the fynthefis of this experi- 
ment, is a fufEcient evidence, were it not 
corroborated even unto proof by the defi* 
ciency of air thrown off in the folution. To 
try whether the increafe on one hand, and the 
deficiency on the other, agreed as to quan- 
tity, I refufpended 50 grains of the chalk 

obtained 
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obtained in this experiment : it loft exaftly 
23 grains in folution ; as 50 : 23 :: 64 : 29^, 
Therefore the increafe of weight in this cafe 
appears to be wholly owing to the deficiency 
of air. 

Exp. 2. Cement Of Pickering Castle: 
Jimr fpecimen of the central tower. 

Central appearance that of ftale lime, run 
together with water, and baked to a cruft : 
almoft a pure white : furface rough ; fliew- 
ing the cells and the unbroken granules of 
the original lime*— Cfe»/f;ir/«r^, more brittle 
than common chalk; full of pores; does 
Hot appear to have been much worked at the 
time of preparation. 

One hundred grains yield in decompofition, 
twenty-one grains of air. 
42 grains of whitifli grit^ 

5 grains of fufpendible duft-like particles, 
56 grains of pure chalk. 

103 grains. 

Obs. The refiduum in this experiment is 
evidently the powder of free/tone. The par- 
ticles are fmall, and of irregular figures; 
very different in appearance (when magni- 

Vot.L I Bed) 
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fied) from common fand. I was at a Idfs ta 
afcertain theit tiacure, until pounding fome 
freeftone, and walhing it in the manner I bad 
done the refiduum, I found it to refemblc ex- 
aftly the forty-two grains of waihed grit oi 
the experiment. It appears to have been 
pounded or ground very fmall^ and to have 
been put through a fine fieve; the whole 
being in a (late oi grit \ no fragment fo large 
as a pin's head* 

It is obfervable, that the cement of this 
experiment is weaker than that of the laft : 
but whether from the nature of the bafe^ or 
from the proportion of lime being lefs, or 
from the two united, is not evident. 

It is alfo obfervable, that in the decompo- 
fition of this fpecit^ien a urinous fmell rofe 
during the folution ; and that the edges of 
the fifft filter attradt moifture from the air. 
It is at prefent a pradtice among fome plaf- 
terers to make ufe of urine in the prepara* 
tion of plafter. 

Exp. 3. Cement OF Pickering Castle : 
taken from the ruins of the old outer wall 
facing the northweft. Collefted in three or 
four different places ; a few feet above the 

foundation; ^^ 
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foundation ; and moftly from the inner parts 
of the wall (where it has parted) j not froOa 
the outer furface. 

Its appearance that of fandjr loam, intcr- 
fpcrfed with fpecks of chalk j fome of them 
liarger than peas. ItsfragiUty fimilar to that 
of dried brick earth. 

One hundred grains of this ipecimen yield 
thirteen and a half grains of air.. 

30 grains of roUgh fand, and a few large 

fragments, 
37 grains of iilt and fine fand, 
36 grains of calcareous earth. 

l^Z grains. 

Obs. There are two caufes of the fviahuji 
of this cement : the fmall proporiion of lime^ 
and the impurity of the ia/e: a heterogeneous 
mafs of fragments of various kinds,^ fome of 
them apparently gypfeous ; of fands of dif- 
ferent fpecies, principally of a cryftalline 
afpeA ; but chiefly of mere mudj or of fand 
fo fine as to be impalpable between the fin- 
gers. It is' therefore evident, that the mate- 
rials, in this inftance, have not been waJheL 

I 2 Exp. 
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Exp. 4* Cbmbnt of Pickering Castlb: 
taken from z fragment in the north -weft cor- 
ner of the ditch. 

In general appearance fomewhat refcmbling 
the laft noticed •fpccimen j but in contexture 
very different. * The cruft of the outer fur- 
face, which has been expofed to the influ-' 
cnce of the atmofphere, probably, during 
many centuries, has acquired ahuoft the 
hardnefs of limeftone : nor is any part of \t 
to be broken with the fingers : neverthelefs, 
this fpecimen, alfo, is full of lumps of un-- 
mixed lime •, . fome of them the fize of fmall 
hazel nuts ; and at the time 1 took the fpeei- 
rncn (the feafon wet), ^s foft as butter ; . )yhen 
dry they are of the confiftency of very foft^ 
chalk. 

One hundred grains of this fpecimen yield: 
fifteen grains of air. 

8 — ' — r- grains of fragments, 

1 2 ■ — T- coarfe fand, 

20 fine fand, 

3 of a fizelike matter, 

45 chalk. 



104 grains. 



Obs. 
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0»s. The conftituent parts of this refr- 
duum refemble thofe of the laft fpecimea ; 
i;j!|ccepting the abferice of the mUd ^ which has 
evidently been nf^ajhei away; and except^ 
ing. th^ prefence of a niutjilaginous ifaattcr, 
wh'ofc natgre I am not at prefent able to 
guefs ; nor ha^e I leifgre ^t pr^feilt to pytr 
fuc the enquiry. 

Gen. O9S, I. AH tii^fe cametitflr, whether 
weak or ftrohg;- hiave laid bold of the ftonei 
with a degree of firmtids proportioned to 
their refpc&ive ftrengths. Every crevice of 
the ^all is filled' with certiecft ; the TVhpl^ 
fofrti one united inafs. 

H^nce it is monr than probable that thef^ 
cements h^ve been poured into the walls in t 
liquid (tare, in the ftatc of puddle; arid they 
appear to have operated, with refpe^ to com^ 
^i&^(% as ttie puidU of the canaUmakers, 
' 2^. The fufejefts of Exp, 3* aii4 4« are 
ftrong. eyidcncds, that in the preparation of 
thefe paddles the anciept builders were very 
deficient, Not niorc than h^Xi of the lime 
they contam appears tp oprcrate. The lumps, 
Wbettier large or frtiajl, $fc Wfl^^than wafted j 
J' 3 weakening, 
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iveakeniDg rather than ftrengtheniog the ce- 
ment. 

3. From the whole of th.efe ezporiments 
it is evident, that the feveral cements had ac- 
quired the principal part of their fixed air ; 
chiefly, perhaps, after they were depofited in 
the buildings. The air in the ftronger fpe- 
cimens bears a confiderable proportion to the 
entire quantity of cement ; and being infinu- 
ated in the clofe ftate above-mentioned, muit 
have added greatly to its compallnefs. 

Hence it is highly probable ,that the ftone* 
like tenacity of old cements is chiefly owing 
to a tranfmutation frohi lime and fand to cal- 
careous earth and fand ;«---a fubftance refem- 
bUng th^ original limeftone. 

On ezaminiogawall which has been built 
with loam alone, without any admixture of 
lime, and which has probably flood about a 
century, { find that the loam has laid no hold 
whatevcf of the ftonesa and that time has 
made no alteration on its contexture. It is 
ftill the fame friable fubflance it probably 
was the day it firft became dry in the builds 
ing ; without haVing the fmalleft appearance 
of acquir^ tenacity, obtained during the 

century 
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century of time it has been expofed to the 
influence of the atmofphere. 

It is therefore pirobable that the atmo- 
fphere imparts nothing, vobmsarify, of a co- 
hefive nature to the morur of walls which 
are expofed to it. 

But it is more than probable that cement^ 
containing a portion of rime, imbibes from 
the atmofphcre fometbing which gives it a 
degree of tenacity fuperior to that which it 
had on its firft becoming dry in the wall ; 
and it is a fadt well eftabliihed, that lime 
begins to imbibe, the moment it grows cool 
from the kiln, ibai which the fire has de« 
prived it of j namely, fixed air; which fixed 
^ir being imbibed^ after the cement is depo- 
fited in the walls, is, probably^ 2l principal 
caufe of tenacity. 

This being admitted it may feemto follow, 
that the more quickly it is transferred from 
the kiln to the building, the greater portion 
of air will be imbibed after it is laid in the 
walls, and of courfe the greater effed will 
Hme have on the tenacity or cohefion of the 
cement : and hence we niight be led to in- 
fer^ that if the ancients had any fuperior ftill 
J4 iA 
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in this matter, h confifted in tkeir hafieimig 
the lime from the kiln to the builditig. 

But, in praftice, it is obfetved that fircih^- 
made mortar does- not fit fo well ; does ttot 
cohere mto a foft-ftone-Hke fobftance fo rea- 
dily as that which has been prepared fomp 
time before \\ be ufed^f 

This fad:, perhaps, isaccoiinled for in tb^ 
lime having had, under this circumftatio^, 
time to lay hold of the particles oifand witl^ 
which it is intermixed* 

But, on the lame principle/ it fccms to fot* 
low, that if the preparation be made too long 
before the ifeortar be laid into the wall, k 
will have regained too much df its fixed aii^ 
to lay hold, fufSciently, of the ftones^ or Other 
materials, which it is inteiided to bind togc-. 
ther. 

Be this as it may, it is common, in prac- 
tice, when mortar is not ufed prefently after 
making, to cover it up clofely from the out-! 
ward air. It is the opinion of a perfon, wha 
has paid this fubjedt confiderable attention;^ 
that if nwftar be buried within the furfacc 
pf the ground, it may be kept twelve month* 
in perfed^ioa. 
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The fame perfon, whofe penetration an4 
Judgttietit in the fe^ fubje&s he has more 
particularly employed hi& mind upon are fu-r 
perior to thofe of moft men, has ilruck out 
a new idea relative to the Jlaking of lime 
for mortjir, 

Lime, whether it be intended for cement' 
pr for manure, ought to be reduced entirely 
to a dry poysder^ And for cement it ought tq 
be mi^ed,, in this date, evenly and intimate* 
ly with the fand. 

It is ^naoft, if not utterly impofflble to 
reduce Ihne entirely to powder, with waUr 
filone \ iome part or other will always be fur 
per-faturated, and thereby be reduced to 
^pdjt^i while th^ outfides which are expoiisd 
to tlie btmofphere will (unlefs the (tone be 
fixxjtctmlyJfMe) h\\ in gf amies ^ not into pow- 
tter. 

Every pfece of pafte and every granule, 
though bvt the fize of a pea or a muftar4 
feed, is ufelefs, if not detrimental to the ce«- , 
ment j for with thefc the granules of fan4 
cfflMiot be intimately mixed ; much lefs bq 
poated with them; as they may, and un^ 
flpubwdly ought to be, with limc-m-powJer.^ 
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But if inftcad of water» witfand be ufed iq 
flaking thp lime ; (pili^^g it with the limc- 
in-ftone, layer for layer, and covering up 
the heap with it ;) thofe evils are avoided : 
no part is fuper-faturated, nor are any gra- 
nules formed by the action of the outward 
air« 

Befides, another great advantage is obtain- 
ed by flaking the lime, in this manner, 
with the fand with which it is intended to be 
incorporated. The two ingredients, by be- 
ing, perhaps, repeatedly turned over ; and 
by paffing through the fieve together ; m^ 
ceflarily become intimately blended ; more 
intimately, perhaps, than tl^ey could be 
mixed by any other prfKefs equally .fimple^ 
If the fand be w^td (and all fand mixed 
with lime for cipmept ought to be vaihed) , 
the labour of preparation is by thi^ method 
of flaking the lime confiderably le^eqed, 

But in the preparation pf cement, SLAKr 
jNo TH£ LIME makes only one ftage of the 
procejfs; mixing the ingredients intimate*- 
ly, and uniting them clofely together into 
pne compad: homogeneous mafs,is an operai* 
(ion which re(][uires the flri(^eft attention. . 
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We have feen the ufelefsnefs of unburU 
lumps of time in cement ; and the good ef« 
fc6: of fuiiUMg cement has been at lead: 
conjeAwed^ 

CompaSinefs ftems to be eflential to the 
bardnefs of cement. When mortar is laid 
in with the Pr^wel, it remains in the (late in 
which it is laid, and does not run together 
into a clofe forcn, like melted metal or 

I.IQUI9 CEMENT* 

Much care, therefore, is requifite in thp 
preparation of mortar for the trowel. Work-* 
ing it with the fpade alone is infufficient. 
Beating it with the edge of a board, a kind 
of wooden axe, is more efficacious, but is 
very tedious. Mills for the grinding of clay 
are common, and fufficiently effedual of the 
purpofe intended ; but a mill for the grind- 
ing of mortar I have not yet either feen or 
heard of ! 

6. Oak, This is now almoft wholly laid 
afide as a material of the houfc-carpenter ; 
except for door and window- lintels, wall- 
plates, and fome few other purpofes, which 
Tequire ftrcngth and durability. The ports 
pi Whitby and Scarborough take off the 

li^rgef 
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larger timber; and the refufc has of Ute been 
much in demand for the purpofd of hrcloN. 
Xure. Deal has of cpucfe: gained ground as a 
building materiaK There are, however, 
fome few men who ftill retain a fufficient 
partiality for the oak, to ufe it freely in every 
fpecies of building, under afo-Jl perftiafioh 
that in the end it will prove xht (heaptil; 
inateri^l. < ■ 

Having thus enumerated the materials of 
building in moft common ufe in the Diftrift, 
J will proceed to give fome account of the 
puiLDiNGS themftlves ; and of fuch opera- 
tions in ryral architecture as merit partis 
pularpotice, 

Th? fpirit of improvement which has fq 
(Evidently diffufed itfelf tlirough this extenfivQ 
county, is in no particular more confpicuouf 
than in Farm Buildings ; nor, perhaps, does 
any part of it afford fo many ftriking innova* 
$iom in this particular ^s that which is under 
furvey. 

The Fancy-Farm-Houses, which havq 
]pteen eredlcd in different parts of it, I pur-. 
pofely pafs over. Tafte, whether true qjp 
falfe J mere ornament withput ufe ; is foFeigjA 

tQ 
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to the prefent fubjed : and I have in another 
work, profeffedly on the fubjcft of rural 
dUNAMENT, fpoken my fentiments freely on 
ornamental buildings. 

In Rural Economy, ftraight lines and 
right angles are fir ft principles, which can 
fcldom be deviated from with propriety ; 
either in laying out a farm, or in planning 
Farm Buildings* 

Here the great objeft is to obtain the de- 
fired conveniencies at the leaft expence. pre- 
fent and future taken jointly, fo long as the 
giv^n conveniencies may be required. To 
thefe principles we may venture to add, — the 
greater number of conveniencies there can be 
included in one building, the cheaper will 
tjiofe conveniencies be obtained. 

There is a certain widths which can fel- 
dom'be exceeded with propriety, in Farm 
Buildings -, but the nearer this width is ap- 
proached, the greater quantity of convcni-f 
cncy will in general be obtained with a given 
expenditure. The long-cube form, with the 
plain fpan roof, can never be difpenfed with, 
vitbout evident impropriety, in conftruding 
Farm Buildings 

The 
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The number of Inclofures which have of 
late years taken place, and the fpirit of im- 
provement which has gone fprth upon the 
wotdsy have given exigence to FAgMERiBS 
of almoft every form and dimenfion# 

The prafiticc of houfing cattle in winter, 
which will be fpokcn to hereafter, requires a 
greater quantity of building than that of win* 
tering them in the open yard. But the quan« 
tity of barn*room requifite in this country, 
even on the arable farms, is much lefs than 
in the fouthern counties, where barley and 
oats are harvefted loofe, and where the ibovel 
or the fail-fan is ufed in the drefling of corn» 
Here corn is univerfally bound, and the ma- 
chine-fan in almoft univerfal pradlice. In 
Norlolk, one man expefts a floor of fifteen 
feet by twenty-four to himfelf ; here two men 
will thrafh contentedly on a floor nine feet 
by twelve ; ten by fifteen is a fuU-fized floor. 

Such being the requifites of a Yorkfliire 

Farmery, it is no wonder that the new ones 

which have been ereded fliould be compofed 

of a firing of fmall buildings, generally 

formed into a fquare, open to the fouth, in 

imitation of thofe of other c^ountries where 

cattle 
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cattle are wintered in the area between the 
buildings, not in the buildings ihemfelves. 

In one inftancc, I have obfcrved the cattle 
hotels fpun out in fuch a manner as wholly* 
to inclofe the dung-heap, excepting a gate- 
w^y to get it out ar. But the boveU in this 
cafe were only feven feet wide; not wide 
enough for cattle to ftand acrofs them ^ they 
being placed in them length way in pairs. The 
quantity of walling, the number of doors, 
&c. and the quantity of roofing, with the 
fubfcquent repairs incident to low ftraggling 
buildings, render this, and every other plan 
which refembks it, altogether ineligible in 
any Diftrift where cattle are wintered under 
cover. Wide houfes, or open flieds wide 
enough to permit cattle to ftand acrofs them, 
are in many refpedts preferable. 

In oppofition to the Farm Yard laft: men- 
tioned, there is, likewife in this neighbour- 
hood, an inftance of the entire Farmery (of a 
ftnall upland farm) being comprifed under 
one roof ! 

The fite a long fquare. One end is oc 
cupied by a fmall dwelling-place for a 
"hind," or bailiff; the ground-floor of the 
remainder by a ftablc an^ beaft-houfes; over 

which 
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vvhich are a barn and bay-cbamber ; witb ^ 
CHAMBER-BARN-FLOOR ! 2L thing I had n6% 
fecn, nor conceived an idea of, before I ob- 
ferved it, in more inftances than one, in thi$ 
Diftria:, 

The above-mentioned iii the only one I 
have feen in a new aredion 5 I have howevet 
had full opportunity of obferving the ufc of 
another thrown over a cow-houfe j in a large 
old building which had long been ufed as a' 
barn, ftable, and beaft-houle. 

The advantages of a chamber-barm- 
FLOOR.are drynefs, cleannefs from dirt car- 
ried in with the feet, and fecurity againft 
pigs, poultry^ and other accidents to whict 
ground-jfloors are more liable : for thrafliing 
wheat upon, chamber-floors are obvioufly pre- 
ferable to grouhd-floors ; moft efpecially in 
low dirty fituations. 

No eflfential difad vantage has yet ftruck 
tne rerpeding a chamber thrafhing-floor ; 
but with refpedt to a chamber-barn, there 
h one which is q^)vious ; namely, that of 
having the corn at harveft, a bufy feafon, to 
raife one ftory higher than ordinary^ 

If 
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If a barn be built againft a rifing ground, 
this objeftion falls in part, or wholly. Even 
on plain ground, it appears to me that (efpe- 
cially where cattle are houfed) it would be 
greatly over-balanced by the advantage of 
obtaining a fuite of ftables, cart-houfe, and 
.cattle houfes, without the expence of roofing, 
in the firft inftance -, and which, if fubftan- 
tially built, would laft for ages to come 
without repairs. 

The flooring of a chamber-barn might on 
the whole be fomewhat more expenfive 
than that of a ground-floor barn ; but the 
thrafliing- floors, if of plank, would be laid 
cheaper and laft much longer, in the farmer 
than in the latter fpecies of building ; 
and the mow-floors, if laid with clay on 
rods *, would foon regain their extra coft in 
keeping the bottoms of the mows dry and 
fweet; and in preferving it more fecure from 
vermin than ground-floors generally do. 

It is far from my intention even to inti- 
mate that in corn countries, fuch as Norfolk, 
Kent, and other Diftrifts, where cattle are 

* NORF. ECON. MiN. Ij. 

Vol, I. K win- 
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wintered in yards, that chamber-barns would 
be univerfally eligible ; but in a country 
like this, or in any country, or on any farms, 
on which grafsland predominates, and where 
the houfing of cattle is praftifed, I fee no 
fufEcient objeftion to chamber-barn-floors, 
nor to entire chamber^barns. On the con- 
trary, it appears to me that on fmall grafly 
farms, in low damp fituations at leaft, they 
would be found Angularly eligible. 

But although a clofe yard is unneceflary 
where cattle are houfed, a fingle building, 
like that which was laft defcribed, is perhaps 
too fimple to be altogether eligible ; efpe- 
cially in air expofed fituation, where fome 
degrees of ihelter are requifite. 

Two buildings properly placed would give 
this neceflary fhelter : one of them a barn, 
with offices under it •, the other, the dwel- 
ling-houfc, placed at right angles with the 
former: the two buildings touching at the 
corners only; forming a fmall yard with their 
ends, for hogs, poultry, &c. and a larger 
one v/ith their fronts, for the dung-pit,. &€. 
with a fmall arch-way Communication be- 
tween them. 

This, 
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This, however, is intended by way of 
hint. To enter into the particulars of a plan 
which I have not feen executed, would be 
breaking into the defign of the prefent work : 
neverthelefs it might be wrong to fupprefs 
this idea (which ftruck me while I was 
fketching a plan of a Farmery on the above 
principles) with regard to aspect. 

It is ufual in planning a farm-yard to place 
the main line of building with its front to 
the fouth ; in which cafe two wings become 
neceflary to fcreen the yard from horth-eaft 
and north-weft winds : and perhaps this has 
eftablifhed the commdn pradice of inclofing 
a farm-yard on three fides with buildings. ^ 

But if inftead of the back of a building 
being placed to the north, the angle of two 
buildings were direded to that point, the 
yard would be moft effedually fcreened from 
the north, the north-eaft, and the north-weft 
wind, without an unneceflafy multiplication 
of low narrow buildings to eke out a third 
fide with. 

On a capital corn farm, on which a num- 
ber of fubftantial buildings are required,' 
three lines of building may be eligible ; but 
K a on 
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on any fniall farm, of on almoft any farm on 
which grafsland abounds, two lines of build^ 
ing, forming a cheveron or carpenter's fquare, 
and placed with the angle to^)ards the nertb^ 
would, in my mind, be greatly preferable* 

Another idea in rural architecture, 
nevvtomea3thatofachamber.thre{hing*floor^ 
I have fecn executed in a fubftantial manner 
by two of the firft occupiers in the Vale ; 
namely, a granary over a barn-floor. 

In all other barns I have feen, the fpace 
6ver the jfloor, whether this be large orfmall, 
and whether the building below or lofty, re- 
mains entirely ufelefs *. The idea of occu-- 
pying the lower part of this fpace with a 
cattle hoiife, as well as that of filling the up^ 
fer part of it with a granary, have perhaps 
been originally and recently ftruck out in 
this country. 

In the two inftances in which I have feen 

GRANARIES OVER BARN-FLOORS, the joifls 

are fapported by two beams thrown acrofs 
the building, and the flaring of the granary 

• Except in one inftance, in which a very fpacioua 
building having been converted into a barn, joifts were 
thrown arrofs out of the reach of the iiail, and the 
mows continued over the flbor^ 

let 
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Jet into the walls at the ends ; fo that not* 
withftandingthe granaries may be furrounded 
with vermin, they are proof againft them. 

In the floor is a trap.door with tackle over 
it, to raife and lower the corn from and to 
the barn-floor. 

The height between the floors thirteen 
feet. This in my opinion is too great a 
height. Ten feet high is the moft the flail 
requires * ; and every inch above that height 
renders the granary in many refpeds lefs 
commodious. 

Confining the dufl:, which always rifes 
more or lefs in thrafliing, appears to be the 
only objedlion to a barn-floor-granary ; 
I mean in a barn with pitching-holes tohoufe 
the corn at. But if ventilators were made 
immediately under the granary-floor, with 
valves to open or fliut as the wind fiiould 
change, the health of the thraflicr would in 
all probability be lefs injured than it generally 
is by this laborious and unhealthful emplovt 
went. 

Indeed, in this country, where tall, wide 
f^qlding barn-doors are grown into difufc, 

^ Sec NoRF. EcoN. Vol, II. p. 67. 

K 3 vent* 
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ycnt-holes of this kind are in fome degree 
ncceflary to every barn-floor. Even upon the 
Wolds, a corn country, the ufe of large doors 
is declining : fome good barns have lately 
been built with common-fized doors ; one at 
each end of the floor : opening however in 
two parts, one above the other ; fo that the 
lower half can be fliut to keep out pigs and 
poultry, while the upper one is opened to let 
in light and air. 

This is a fortunate circumftance for the 
owners of landed cftates : folding-doors large 
enough to admit a load of corn are expenfive 
in the firft inftance, and frequently require 
repairs ; befides the thrafliing- floor, be it of 
what material it may, being liable to great 
injury in the aft of drawing loaded waggons 
upon it. 

Indeed, thrpughout,the Yorkshire Barn \% 
charaftcrized by economy. In Norfolk, barns 
of one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds coft are not unfrequently built: here 
a very convenient one, and fuch a one as 
will fatisfy a good tenant, may be built for 
forty or fifty pounds. What a faving is this 
ppon a large eftate ! 
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The particulars which now remain to be 
noticed under this head are, 

1. The method of laying pantiles. 

2. The menhpd of coping ridges and 
gables. 

3. Eaves gutters, 

4. Water cifterns. 

5. Painting window-leads. 

6. Mortar floors. 

I. Laying Pantiles. Formerly it was 
the praftice to hang pantiles upon the naked 
fpars, bedding their ends in mortar, and 
pointing them at the fides to prevent fnow 
and rain from being beaten through between 
them. 

This method had two evil efFedts : lime 
is liable to expand, contract, and perifli 
with the weather ; to which in this cafe it 
is fully expofedt Tfie confequence was, if 
the cement laid faft hold of the tiles it broke 
them ; if not, it fli4 from between them, and 
left the attic room expofed to the weather. 
The other bad effeft of this method is, their 
being liable to be thrown off in high winds 
by the inward air being pent up, and finding 
^n cafy paflage through this flight covering ♦, 

K4 To 

f SW NORF. EcoN. Vol, II. p, 84, 
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To remedy thefe two evils, it has of late 
years been the common pradice to ** flieet^^ 
the roof; that is, to interlath with plaftering 
laths between the tiling-laths, and cover, the 
entire roof with a fheet of lime mortar : and 
over this, to lay the tiles on " dryj^- that is, 
without bedding or pointing them, being 
careful not to .fuffer any part of them to 
touch the mortar : — to prevent which a flip 
was nailed in between the fpars and th(5 
tiling-laths to raife the tiles fufficiently above 
the fheeting. 

This method, which has been praftifcd 
fome fifteen or twenty years, has been found 
effedtual againft the .two inconveniencie« 
above mentioned ; but it has lately been 
found, that in twelve or fifteen years the 
laths begin to fail, owing it is fuppofed tq 
their being expofed too near to the outward 
air ; from which the lime alternately abt 
forbing and imparting moifture, the laths be- 
come fubjcfted to decay. I am rather of 
ppinion, however, that this efFefl is caufed. by 
the tiling-laths; whofe under-fides touching 
the plaftering, check the defcent of the rain 

c- 
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or fnow water which beats in between the 
tiles. Or itmiy be owing jointly to the 
two caufes. 

Be this as it may, an improvement has 
lately been ftruck out* which feems to bring 
the art to as great perfedlion as perhaps it is 
capable qf being raifed to. This improve- 
ment confifts in nailing the plaftering laths 
heneatby inftead of upon^ the fpars ; laying 
the main coat of plaftering above the laths> 
between the fpars ; afterwards fmoothing 
over the under-fide with a thinner coat. This 
method removes the cement from the more 
immediate aftion of the atmofphere, gives a 
free circulation to the air and the water 
(which may be beaten in^ between the tiles 
and the plaftering; and at the fame time 
gives neatnefs to the room beneath ; without 
the expence, or the inconveniency, of a coun* 
tcr ceiling. 

There is one very great conveniency arifes 
from laying pantiles on dry. If by the wind, 
or by accident, a tile be thrown ofFor broken, 
it may be replaced by a plowman^ as well as 
by a profefled tiler : a conyeniency,. which 

upon 
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upon a farm, perhaps, at a jdiftance from 
workmen, is of no fmall value. 

2, Copings. Ridge Tiles, being laid en» 
tirely on mortar, and being cxpofed in 
the fulled manner to the aftion of the 
winds, aire very liable to be thrown off; 
as well as to be broken by the weather : it is 
no uncommon thing, in places where ridge 
tiles are ufed, to fee half of them difplaced 
pr broken ; the heads of the fpars having 
nothing but the mortar to hide them, with- 
out any thing to defend them from the wea? 
ther. The ill confequence is evident. 

In this country where freeftone, which will 
ftand the weather, abounds, ridge stones 
are in common ufe, 

The form triangular; namely, half a fquare 
divided diagonally. The longeft fide is hol- 
lowed to receive the top of the tiles : the 
oppofite angle forms the ridge. The angles 
at the bafe are generally drefled off, to pre- 
vent the wind from laying hold of them ; 
^nd to give them a more fnug and neat ap- 
pearance. They are fet on with mortar, ia 
^he fame manner as ridge tiles arc lai4. 

The 
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The copings of gables^ let the walling ma- 
terial be what it may, is ufually of drefled 
done, fupported at the foot by an ornamental 
bracket of the fame, projeaing ten or twelve 
inches without the fide walls ; giving a de- 
gree of lightnefs, and an appearance of con- 
fequcnce to the building. 

The end of the firft ftone of the coping 
refts on this corner bracket ; the others rc- 
fpeftively on thofe next below them. 

There is an evil effeft attends the common 
method of puttingon thefe copings : the ends 
of the ftones being ufually cut fquare, and 
flulh with each other, to prevent their flip- 
ping, and to give them a fmooth uniform ap- 
pearance, the joints between them, when the 
mortar begins to fail, receive rain-water, and 
condudt it into the end wall, by which means 
their principal intention, the prefervation of 
the wall, is rendered defeftive. 

To prevent this efFeft, I have obfcrved, in 
a few inftances, an ingenious expedient prac- 
tifed. The upper ends of the coping ftones 
are pared down to about half their common 
thicknefs fas from two inches thick to one), 
^ith a flope fufficient to give defcent to wa- 
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tcr when they are laid upon the gable : the 
lower ends having notches cut on their un- 
der-fides, to receive the reduced points of 
the upper ends, about an inch beneath them. 

By this expedient the water is effedtually 
got rid of, without endangering the firmnefs 
of the coping ; but fimplicity being by this 
means difturbed, the eye is difpleafed with 
what, however, is upon the whole a very va- 
luable improvement. 

On this fide of the Vale, the morelands af^ 
ford in great abundance ftpnes well-fpited 
to thefe purpofes : but on the Malton fide 
of the Diftrift freeftone is lefs abundant ; 
neverthelef?, fuch is the conveniency of in^ 
land navigation, the Derwent brings a fup' 
ply of thofe ufeful materials ready drefled 
and f.rted for ufe. And now, when inland 
navigations arc become fo prevalent, there is 
fc.ircely a diftridl in the kingdom which 
might not be fupplicd with them ^t a mode- 
rate cxpcnce*r 

3. Faves 

* The price of the ilones which are raifed near 
T.ccds, and earned by water down the Air, and up the 
Derwent 'to Malton, are as follow : Ridge Jiones fifteen 
pf ncc a yard, or fire pence a foot : Copings the fame 
price : Bnukcts two fliiUings and fixpence each. 
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3. Eaves Gutters; The troughlets made 
ufe of to catch rain-water dripping off thd 
eaves of roofs, are ufually formed by nailing 
two narrow flips of board together : but 
eaves troughs made in that manner are liable 
to warp, and become leaky at the joint ; — thef 
bottom ;— the moft eflential parti 

•Here^ they are pretty univcrfally hollowed 
out of one triangular piece of wood, with a 
tound-mouthed adze. A piece fix to eight 
inches fquare, (lit diagonally, affords twor 
triangular pieces fit for this purpofe. The 
hollowing is not a work of fo much labour 
as theory may fuggeft. They are ufually 
made of deal. Gutters thus made are differ/ 
and more eafily fupported,— ^are lefs liable to 
warp, and much lei's fubjeft to leak than thofe 
made in the ufual manner. 

4. Water Cisterns. In Surrey and Kent 
there are inftances of wells three hundred 
feet deep. The expence of tackle, and th^ 
cxpence of labour in railing water fof every 
domeftic purpofe, and frequently for the ufe 
of ftock, from this intolerable depth, would,' 
it is natural to imagine, have long ago drivenr 
the inhabitants to fome expedient for coN' 

k(3:ing- 
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lefting rain-water : yet flill they draw water 
out of the bowels of the earth ; or, in very 
dry feafonsj drag it perhaps three or four 
miles up-hill in water-carts ! 

In the ifland of Bermudas, and in fome of 
the Weft India iflands, the inhabitants have 
(generally fpeaking) no other frefh water 
than that which they coUeft from the atmd- 
fphere in tanks ; and it is ftriking to fee the 
fmall quantity of collecting furface requifiteto 
the fupply of a family with this neceffary cle- 
ment ; a furface fmall in comparifon with the 
roofs of a middle-fizedfarm-houfe and offices. 

In this Dlftridt, in which water-cifterns are 
growing into general ufe, efpecially in upland 
fituationsj I have feen an inftance where the 
dwelling-houfe alone affords more than a fuf^ 
ficiency of water for every ufe of the family. 
Nor is it the conveniency of having a con- 
ftant fupply of water always at hand, which 
alone conftitutes the utility of water-cifterns; 
Rain-water preferved in quantity under 
ground, is pure and palatable in a fuperior 
degree : cool in fummer, and warm in win^ 
tet. It is particularly grateful to cattle ; ef- 
pecially when they are ill : and it is highly 

probable 
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probable that, as a menftruuin of aliment in 
general, it is the moft wholefome water. 

The /ttuaiion of a water-ciftern is generally 
under the kitchen, or in a vacant corner of 
the yard near the kitchen-door. 

The form of water-cifterns is various. The 
deeper they are funk, the better they keep the 
water. The cube is perhaps the moft conve- 
nient figure ; but a double cube would per- 
haps keep water better. A ciftern nine feet 
cubical would contain twenty-feven cubical 
yards, or about fixty v,^inc hogflieads of water. 

The w^/m^/j of water-cifterns in this Dif- 
tria are clay, bricks, and tarras. 

The method of makinghz^ lately received a 
eonfiderable improvement. When the art 
was lefs known than it is at prefent, an irre^ 
gular hole was dug •, the determinate figure 
of the ciftern being given by the walls ; be- 
hind which the clay was rammed. Now, the 
intended form of the ciftern when finiftied, is 
given to the excavation ; whofe fides are 
fquared and plummed with the exaftnefs 
with which a wall is carried up. On thi^ 
wall-like face of the excavation the clay is 
laid plajier-wife with a trowel, coat over coat, 

twa 
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two or three inches thick ; and againft thi* 
firm even face of plaftering the brick-work 
is raifed. The bottom is, or ought to be 
in ail cafes, bedded with three or four incbei 
thick of ftrong clay, beaten into a fmooth 
teven waxlike fubftance. On this flooring of 
tlay a double floor of brick is laid ; and on 
the margin of this the fide-walls are carried 
tip half a brick thick. The bricks are,^ I 
Relieve, invariably laid in tarras. 

The cohering fimilar to that of a well j 
ivith a pump, or a roller and bucket. The lat-^ 
ter, perhaps, the more eligible ; efpecially if 
theadmiflSon-pipe were carried down to near 
the bottom of the ciftern \ by which means 
the water at the furface would always rie- 
main undifturbed and pure. 

5. Painting Windovvt-Leads. This li 
iiot introduced as a thing of importance : but 
the practice feems to be peculiar to this 
country. It gives a degree of neatnefs plca- 
Bng to the eye ; and the paint is faid to be a 
preferver of the lead. The colour invariably 
white. 

6. Mortar Floors. A new fpecies of 
cottage-flooring has lately been thought of, 
V and 
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and IS now pretty commonly made ufe of in 
this neighbourhood. 

The materials lime and fand; mixed 
in nearly the fame proportion, and pre- 
pared in the fame manner as the common 
mortar of tricklayers ; except, that for 
making floors with, it is generally made 
ftronger, and is always made up fofter than 
it is ufually done for laying bricks in. 

Thew^/i&^i ;^— The bed being prepared, 
the materials are carried on, in pails, in a 
ftate between pafte and batter ; laying them 
pn four or five inches thick, and about one 
inch higher than the intended height of the 
floor; to allow for their fettling in drying. 
The whole being well worked over with a 
fpade, the furface is fmoothed with a trowel j 
and, as it dries, is beaten repeatedly with a flat 
beater, to prevent its cracking •, th^ work- 
man* in this operation ftanding on plank?. 

A fortnight or three weeks of dry weather 
will render it ftiff enough to walk upon. 

If, after the laft beating, crofs lines be 
deeply graven on the furface^ a floor of ce- 
ment has the appearance, as well as the trfe- 
fulnefs of a freeftone-floor. 

Vol. I. L DRINK- 
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DRINIFCING POOLS. 

In districts abounding with uplafid 
grafs we may expedt to find ARTiFiciAi 
DRINKING PLACES for the ufc of pafturing* 
flock ; but no Diftrift in the kingdom will 
gratify our expedtations fo fuliy in this re* 
fpedJ: as that which is now tinder obfervatiom 

In this country there are three fpecies 
of artificial drinking piaces : 

1. Standing Pools. 

2. Artificial Rills, 

3. Field Wells. 

I. Standing Pools. The art of '^ponJ- 
making^ ranks among the moft ufeful arti 
in Rural Economy. In many high fituaticns tio 
Other expedient can be praftifed with pro- 
i>riety : rills cannot be raifed; nor wells funk- 
and worked, but at too great an expence for 
the purpofe of watering ftock. 

On the hills of Surrey and Kent, ponds af6 
made to hold water tolerably well with chalk 

beaten 
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beaten firmly together * : and in Norfolk, I 
apprehend, they have been formerly made 
with marl. In all countries where unfathomed 
beds of day are common, drinking pools 
fufficiently retentive may, at a fmall ex- 
pence and without much art, be formed ; and 
are in general fufficiently abundant. 

But the art of making retentive pools with 
CLAY, in loofe abf or bent foils y is a recent dif- 
covery which has been hit upon in this 
Diftrift ; in which it has made a rapid pro- 
grefs, and is now in univerfal practice among 
farmers of every clafs. Indeed, for a country 
like this j where upland foil is kept principally 
in grafs, it may well be confidered as the 
moft valuable difcovery which has lately 
been made in Rural Economy f . 

L 2 There 

• Experiments have, it is faid, been tried with chalk 
upon the Yorkfhire Wolds without fucccfs ; owing 
prv>bably to the too great hardnefs of the Wold-chalk. 
A fat foft chalk is no doubt fitted for this purpofe. 

f Francis and Robert Gaji diner, well-diggers 
and filh-pond-makersy of Driffield, are entitled to much 
ijaorc than the credit of this difcovery. The York 
Agriculture Society voted them a premium of ten 
pounds : were the nation to grant them ten thoufand, 
it would not be more^than they merit. 
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There is little difficulty in making a pit 
hold water with clay alone ; provided it be 
kept up full to the brim ; but once emptied, 
its retentivcnefs is loft. There are two caufes 
of this lofs of retentivcnefs : — the cracking 
of the clay by drought ; and its being liable, 
whenever the water fubfides, to be per- 
forated by worms, which prefently convert 
the bafon into a filter, and for ever afterward 
deftroys its retentivcnefs. It is therefore ne- 
ceflary that thofe two enemies Ihould be 
guarded againft. 

To guard againft the latter a coat of lime 
is fpread under the clay : above it a coat of 
o^arth, and over all a covering of flones is 
laid, for the double purpofe of guarding 
againft drought, and for preventing the feet 
of cattle from injuring the clay ; which 
alone is the caufc of retentivcnefs ; and on 
the proper, working of which the art princi- 
pally depends. 

But many other particulars are requifite to 
bp known before the art can be fufficiently 
under ftood to be pradtifed with certainty. 

1 . The Run, or coUeding 4% Claying^ 

furface, 5. Coverings 

2. The Refervoirr 6.Timeofmaking.r 

3. Liming. 7. Coft. 

i.Th* 
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I. The Run. A bare firm furfac^, as a 
road^ colleds the greateft quantity of water. 
A grajfy furface retains the rain-water which' 
falls upon it, and which in /^i;^/ fituations is* 
condudled into the foil by worm-holes and 
other inlets, with which grafsland in general 
abounds j efpecially in fummer, when a coU 
leftion is of the greateft value. However, 
ff the fubfoil be retentive, ditches^ efpecially 
of arable inclofures, will frequently afford a^ 
fupply even in fummer ; but, in an upland 
SITUATION, where the fubfoil is generally ab- . 
fprbent, a rqady or an artificial r^in, becoqi^s 
npceir^ry. 

In highland Diftri(9:s, as the Wolds of 
Yorkfiiire, and the Downs of Surrey and 
Kent, the furface is generally broken irtto 
hill and dale, and diverfified by fmallef val- 
lies and inequalities. In fituations of this 
kind ARTIFICIAL RUNS are moil wanted, aad 
may be moft cafily made. I have feen fome 
faint attempts at making. them on the Wolds 
of this Diftridt, by cutting a few grips with a. 
fpade above the refcrvoir ; but they were too 
few, too Ihort, and too feldom fcoured to an- 
i\VQt in ^ny confiderable degree the in^ 
L ^ ttCQcd 
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tended purpofe. They neverthelcfs Ihewed 
plainly enough the utility of channels for, 
catching hafty lhower§ falling ovi grajfyjlapj^s, 
ofiF which a confiderable quantity of water 
will efcape, provided there he ^h^nnels at 
proper diftances to receive it. 

To reap the greateft benefit from an arti- 
ficial run, ai\d to make it with the greateft 
eafe, — form the bafon at fome confiderable 
diftance from the head of a valley ; frona 
which down to the refervoir open a main 
channel, by two furrows of a plow, turned 
putward. From this m^in Item plow lateral 
t>ranches along the fides of the flopes, by 
fingle furrows, turned down-hill ; by which 
means the plowing will be rendered eafy, tha 
channels niade free on the upper fides for thQ 
admiflTion of Water, and high on the lower 
fides for retaining it. If the bottom of the 
valley be deep, it would be better to refieU 
the lateral branches than to flioot them up«? 
ward, like the branches of a tree, toward the 
head of the valley. 

The plow would not be lefs expeditious in 
fcouring than in making the channels : or 
perhaps a more fledge-like implement would 

be 
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he more effectual than the plow in clofing 
the fiifures and wormrhctles which prefently 
^e formed in water -courfes laid dry, and 
which, if left open, abforb an inconceivable 
quantity of w^ter befgre they be faturated ; 
efpecially if the current of water be retarded 
by grafs or other obftrufliiops. 

2. The Reservojr. The J fuation of the 
refervoir depends principally on the run, 
Near the fide of a road is in general the moft 
defirable iituation, prpvided a fgfficient de- 
cent can be had from the road to the refer* 
voir. Roads leading along the fide of a flope 
can only afford a fupply to the grounds oi> 
the lower fide. But in this country, when a 
road leads down the defcent^ it is generally 
furnilhed on both fides with ponds j fome of 
them perhaps not having more than a hun- 
dred yards of run ofFa narrow way ; yet frorn 
that fmall quantity of furface are fqfiiclcntly 
fgpplied with water. 

In the Jituaf ion of a pond there is one thing 
requifite which does pot feem to be attendee^ 
to even by the mpft fkilful in the art. The 
requifite I fpeak of is that of admitting a 
wafte w^ter-place on the upper 'fide of the 
J, 4 ' refer- 
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refervoir, to prevent the water, when the pond 
is full, from running through it ; by which 
means it becomes filted up unneceffarily. For 
the nature of foul water is fuch, that when- 
ever it changes from a current to a ftagnant 
ftate, it depofites a confiderable part of its 
fouhiefs ; fo that the water which runs out 
of a full refervoir is finer than that which 
runs in •, the fediment of the furplus water 
being left behind in the pond. Whereas, if 
the current into the pond ceafe when the pond 
is fufScIently filled, the fediment of the over- 
plus water is got rid of, the pond receiving 
in this cafe no other foulnefs than that which 
is given by the quantity of water which is 
required to fill it ♦. 

*The form of the refervoir is, univerfally, 
that of a ihallow bafon, or more ftridtly fpeak- 
ing that of an inverted cone ; the fides flielv- 
ing ftraight from the brim to an angle or 
point m the center. If the excavation 
be made fixty feet diameter, its greateft 

depth 

* A fmall Catch Pool, between the run and the 
refervoir, would arreft much of the foulnefs of water 
colleded from a road ; and, in a fituation which would 
admit of it, would be worth the trouble of forming. 
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depth IS about feven feet : if forty diameter, 
the depth is about five ; — ^before the coats of 
clay, &€• be laid on *. 

The firfl bufinefs in fetting out a rcfcrvoir 
is to take the level of the lite, and drive piles 
as a guide in forming the banks 5 and in ma- 
king the conducting channel, and wafte wa- 
ter-place 

If the fituation be on a J^By the excavat? 
ed mould is ufed in forming the bank on the 
lower fide : if nearly levsly the mould re- 
quires to be removed, or (if lajd round the 
edge) the conducting channel to be raifed. 

If clay or ftone be excavated, it is laid 
feparately afide to fave carriage. 

If the lower fide be raifed with the cxca* 
vated materials, they ought to be firmly 

worked 

* A refervoirfet out twenty-two yards diameter, by 
feven feet deep, will, when finifhed, meafure about 
fixty feet by fix, and will hold about two hundred and 
ten cubical yards, or near feven hundred hogflieadsof 
water. Forty feet diameter by four feet deep, when 
finiflied, contains fixty- two cubical yards, or two 
bundled hogfheads (of iixty-threc gallons, wine mea- 
fure). 
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worked together, or fliould He a fufBcient; 
time to fettle ^ otherwife the fide thus form- 
ed is liable to fettle after the refcrvoir b^ 
finifticd; by which means cracks are formed, 
and a mifcarriage enfues. 

The excavation having received the in^ 
tended form, its fides are made firm an4 
fmooth for the reception of the lime. 

3, Liming. The ufe of lime being mer«* 
]y that of preventing earth-worms from per* 
forating the coat of clay, the proper quanfily 
depends, in fome meafurc, on the nature of 
the foil. A fat rich earth, among whicl^ 
>vqrms always abound, requires more than a 
dead hungry mould, or a dry ftoney bottom ; 
pn which retentive pools are faid to have been 
made without lime. However, as no foil, 
perhaps, is entirely free from thofe enemieSj^ 
it would be folly to rifque a mifcarriage iq 
any ficuatipn ; as tt|e expence of liming makes 
but a fmall portion of the whole expence. 

The only preparation of the lime is that of 
falling it, and picking out the cores} no fift- 
ing or flcrcening being, in general, ufed: 
fhQUgh obvioully ufefuL 

It 
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It is ufually laid on with a fpade or (hovel ; 
but a riddle would, perhaps, be found by 
the inexperienced a better topi ; and the ex- 
tra labour no objedt. 

The tbicknefs of the coat laid on is about 
half an inch. Half a chaldron of lime \% 
fufficient to complete a pond of forty feef 
diameter. The principal part of it is laid on 
beneath the clay •, a few bufhels only being 
referved for fcattering round the edges, tq 
prevent the worms frotn getting into the 
clay *. 

4. Claying, 

* ♦ A ftill more fecure, and on the whole a more cli^ 
gible method of liming has lately been thought of, and 
is now (June 1787) in pradtice at Lockton (in this 
neighbourhood) by the Commiflioners of Inclofure, in 
making public drinking pools for the ufe of the town- 
fliip. Ihftead of fcattering the lime in powder, it i^ 
formed nith fand into mortar ; a regular coat of which 
is fpread about an inch thick, not only beneath, and at 
the edges of the clay, but over the entire furface. This 
is an obvious improvement, which appears to human 
forefight to bring the art near to perfedlion. The clay 
becomes cafed on every fide with a regular coat orce- 
^ent, and is thereby fecured, in perhaps the completeft 
manner poflible, from the attack of worms. T^e la- 
bour and expence, however, is by this method in- 
creafed, A pond nineteen feet diameter took two chal- 
dron 
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4. Claying. In this operation the ma- 
nual art and the labour principally center. 

Upon the Wolds, clav is fometimes fetchr 
ed fix or feven miles •, and is feldom found 
at hand in fituations where artificial pools are 
moft wanted: the carriage of the clay, there* 
fore generally, becomes a heavy article of ex- 
pence. 

The choice of clay is thought to be left 
efliential than the working of it. Good ponds 
are faid to have been made with commoit 
loamy mould j but it is wrong to depertd on 
any thing but a flrong dudtile clay, if it can 
be had within a moderate diftance, 
. The tbicknefs of the coat^ now pretty gene- 
rally laid on, is ^bout five or fix inches in 
the rough ; beating it down to about three 
inches. In the infancy of the art, two coats 
of clay, of about that thicknefs, were laicl 
on; but one coat has been found eflfedlual, 

and 

dron and an half of I'me, and five fmall cart-loads of 
f^nd. Both the materials were lifted, and worked u^^ 
in the ufual way into mortar. Great caution is nccef^ 
fary in laying on the clay in this cafe. If the mortar 
do not lie fome time to fliffen, the clay difplaces it : i^ 
it ^ct too dry before it be covered, it is liable tp crack, 
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and much lefs expenfive. However, it is 
probable, it will not prove fo durable. 

The method of btating will be difficult to 
dcfcribe ; yet it moft efpecially requires de- 
fcription. 

The drier the clay is worked, the lefs lia- 
ble it will be to . crack with . drought 
when finilhed. In a dry feafon, however, it 
is necefliiry to moiften it : for which purpofe 
the center of the pit is fomctimcs finilhed,, 
firft, to coUedtthc water of Ihovvcrsj the car- 
riage of water being, in fome cafes, expen- 
five. 

In laying on the clay, the workmen begin 
at the bottom of the pit and work upward ; 
laying patch after patchy or circle after cir- 
cle, until the brim be reached ; taking great 
care not to carry on flicks, ftraws, dirt, or 
any kindof foulnefs amor.gthe clay, or with 
their feet ; and being careful not to difplace 
the lime in throwing it on : to prevent which 
the lime is not fpread over the whole at 
once ; but is fcattered on as it is wanted to 
be covered with the clay. 

The plot of clay laid on and adjufted, it 
is heaien flat;, with a wooden *^ mell," or 

beetle, 
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beetle, made, at prefent, of thefe dimenfions : 
the head fourteen inthes long, and three 
inches diameter ; the handle four feet long, 
and fuited in thicknefs to the hand of thii 
workman. Beetles of different fizes have 
been in ufe in different ftages of the art ; 
but none of them fo well adapted to the? 
Operation as that in ufe at prefeht. 

The firft beating is given with the Jtde of 
the beetle, to level the protuberances, and 
fmboth the roughn'cfles, fo as to make the 
Whole into a regular flieet of an even thick- 
liefs. 

This effeded, it is beaten forcibly with the 
'^//^ of the beetle, which is ftruck down nearly^ 
but not quite, to the lime ; leaving the fur- 
face full of fomewhat honey-comb-like cells 
tor dints. If the beetle be ftruck unguardedly 
V^ulte through to the lime, a piece of clay^ 
and a little lime, if requiredj is carefully 
placed in the breach^ to prevent a defeft ih 
the part thus injured. 

The whole being gone over in this m^n* 
ner with the end^ the furface is again levdled 
down with the Jtde of the implement ; the 
workman walking backward; 

The 
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• The neit beating is with the end, but not 
quite fo deep as before ; and the roughneflcs 
being again levelled with thcjide, it is again 
worked over with the end ; but flill flialldwer 
than in the middle beating. 
. The firft ftrokes with the end of the beetle 
ought to clofe the bottom of the clay firmly 
with the lime and the bed on which it is 
fpfead ;— the fecond ought to unite the' 
ftiiddle of the clay with the bottom; — and 
tbe laft to clofej without a pore, the upper 
part with the middle ; — and the laft ftrokes 
with the Jlde of the beetle ought to be fuffi- 
eiently forcible to clofe entirely the dimples 
formed by the laft-given ftrokes with the 
end. 

If thefe feveral beatings be thdught infuf- 
ficient, k is continued to be worked with the 
end and fide of the beetle ahernately, until 
not a flaw can be found ; the entire coat of 
day being worked into a lead-like flieer, firmc 
enough to bear a man without an imprcffiony 
and a horfe without injury ♦. 

5. Covering 

* When two coats of clay were in ufe, the upper one 
#as laid upon the rough furface of the laftend-beating ; 

by 
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5. Covering. The firft coat is of com- 
mon earthy to aflift in keeping out the 
drought, and to make a bed for the flones \ 
to prevent their piercing, and thereby injur- 
ing the Iheet of clay. This coat may b^ 
three or four inches thick, according to the 
nature of the (tones with which it is to be 
covered. If thefe be large and irregular^ 
more earth is requifite than when the (tones 
are fmall or flat. The leaneft moft infertile 
foil is fitteft for this purpofe. Worms and 
WEEDS are equally to be feared 5 and a rich 
foil is genial to both. In this point of view 
two coats of clay are much preferable to a 
coat of clay and a coat of rich mould. 

Pond-makers feem not to be fufficiently 
aware of the mifehievoufnefs of weeds : in- 
deed fome ponds will remain for feveral years 
in a manner free from them^ But I have 
fcen others in which weeds, even docks (near 
the edge) have grown luxuriantly. It is 
l>cobable that the tap-rooted weeds (Irike 

through 

by whkh means the two coats became, by the fubfe- 
qiient beatings, incorporated in one thick llieet. A 
^Ubftantial method, this, of Which the prefent appears 
to be rather a refinement th^m an improTement. 
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through the feveral coats; and, whenever 
Ihe roots decay, a perforation mufl: be left. 

Mould taken from a dry found highland 
fituation is in all human probability lefs li- 
able to propagate aqnaiic weeds than the 
earth of a low fituation or a bog *. 

The mould being rendered level and 
fmooth', the Jhn'es are laid on: fit ft cover- 
ing the mould with the largeft, laid with a 
flat fide downwardj to prevent their finking 
down to the clay ; and upon thefe laying 
fmallcr^ until the coat be made five of fix 

inches thick ^^ 

A Pave- 

* I havie obferved an ingenious and iimple method 
of keeping the weeds under ; efpecially at the edge*^ 
where they are generally moft abundant. Though all 
the fides of a drinking pool be open, cattle will go td. 
particular places to drink ; and in thefe places the 
weeds are trampled upon and killed. Therefore, to 
theck the rankefl, the parts which are mod free are 
covered with thorns, while thofb which are weedy are 
left open for the cattle to drink at. 

t S/raiv has been ufcd between the clay and the 
ilones ; and, in the inilance (mentioned in a fore- 
going note) in which an improved method df limbing 
was pl^^ed, a layer of thick jO^j was laid gtafs-fide 
downward upon the lime $ and upon the fods about ix 
inches thick of loofe ftones. 

Vol. I. M 
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A PAVEMENT would be a more regular co- 
vering; and, if the ftonps were fet in lime 
and fand, would not only prevent worms 
. from getting into the mould and upper fide 
of the clay when the pond happened to be 
dry i but would in all probability prevent 
wstds \ and, when the pond required to be 
clecned from mud, would be a regular floor 
to work upon. 

The only objedion I have heard made to 
PAVING the bottoms of ponds, is, that i^ 
would be a temptation to cattle to go into 
the water in hot weather; and, by (landing 
there, would not only foul the water, but in 
time tread up the pavement, and injure the 
clay ; whereas Iharp loofe ftones prevent 
their going farther than the edge. If the 
ftones made ufc of in a pavement were fuf- 
ficieiitly large, the latter part of the objec 
tion would fall ; and whether cattle ftand- 
ing in a pool in fummer be detrimental or 
beneficial, may be a difputable point. 

However, whether or not the infide of the 
bafon ought to be paved, the rim Ihould 
certainly be a broad fmooth caufeway, with 
a gentle grallV flope on the lower fide ; that 

tke 
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the cattle may approach the water without 
wading in dirt, to the injury of the bank ; 
and without having iharp loofe ftones td 
walk and ftand on while drinking. 

A drinking pool, formed by a fkilful 
artift, full to the brim, free from weeds, and 
fmooth round the edge, is, in a green paf. 
ture. ground, as agreeable an objedt as the 
eye can be entertained with. 

6. Time OF making. Autumn is efteem- 
ed the beft time. Drought and froft are 
both enemies to new-made ponds. In au- 
tUnin, drought has generally abated, and a 
fufficiency of raiA-water may be expefted in 
this feafon> to fill them before frofts fet in. 
A covering of ftraw over the ftones is the 
ufual guard againft the extremities of fea^ 
fons. 

If a refervoir be formed in a flope, where 
the lower fide requires to be raifed with loofc 
earth, it ought (as has been already intimat- 
tA) to remain a confiderable time to fettle, 
before the coatings be put on : otherwife, it 
is liable to fettle afterwards, and crack the 
clay* I have feen an inftance of mifcarriagc 
through this negledt. If there be much 
M 2 • made- 
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madc-tarth rcquifite to be raifed, the excava^ 
tion ought to be formed twelve months be- 
fore the claying be done. 

7. ExPENGE. Although: it is now twenty^ 
years fmce the difcovery was made, the art is 
ftill partiaHy hid under the veil of myft^ry ;. 
and is not yet become familiar to common 
farm labours. In this neighbourhood ponds 
ftill contindae to be made by men from the 
Wolds; alt of them, in reality or pretence, 
pupils of the firft inventors. 

Thefe m^n generally work by the grofs ;, 
the price being in proportion to the diarn^- . 
ter : but they feem to h^ve no regular n}e.- . 
thod of calculation. 

Tea poimds were given, and may now be 
confidered as a medium price for twenty, 
yards diameter * \ farming, claying, cover^ 
ing, and in general digging the clay, includ.. 
ed: 3:11 carriage and extra labour being;, 
done by the employer. 

A circle twenty yards in diameter contains; 
in its ar^a 314 fquare yards. Therefor-e, 

each 

* In the early days of the art,, and when two coat&. 
of clay were ufed, twenty pounds were given for ponds, 
bf this diincnlion. 
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each (quare yard o{furface cods, at this price^ 
fcvenpence half-penny. 

The folid contents of a cone whofe bafe is 
60 feet diameter, and whofe height is fix 
feet, is 209,4 cubical yards ; each of which 
cofts, in the above inftance, elevenpence- 
halfpenny- 

Five pounds have been given for a pond 
twelve yards in diameter : which is tenpence- 
halfpenny each fquare yard of furface ; and, 
fuppofing it four feet deep, two Ihillings 
«ach cubical yard of water. 

Three guineas were given for forty ftet 
diameter, and four feet deep, the excavation 
having been previoufly formed. This may 
be called four pounds for the grofs ; wliich 
is about fevcnpence a fquare yflrd of fur- 
face J or fifteenpeace-halfpenny each cubi- 
cal yard of water. 

The men in the laft cafe earned about 
three Ihillings and fixpencc a day, without 
extraordinary exertion. In the firft mention- 
M indance, the fame workmen did not (ac- 
cording to their own aflertion) make more 
than two-and-fixpence a day. But a large 
M 3 pond 
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pond gives longer employment -, and the bu- 
finefs of pond-making being uncertain and 
inconftant, travelling workmen can afford to 
make a large pond at a cheaper rate than a 
fmall one. 

The curve fuperficies^ or fupcrficial contents 
oixhtJideSy of a cor>e twenty yards in diame- 
ter at the bafe, and two yards high, is about 
320 ftjuare yards. This, in making a pond 
Qf thofe dimenfions, is tbs quanlily of coaling : 
for each yard of which near yid. was given 
in the firft inftance, and lefs than 7 d» in the 
laft. Sixpence each fquare yard offurface to be 
coatedy may perhaps ke taken as a fair medium 
ft ice.. 

lo afcertain the quantity of coating, mea* 
fure the exaft circumference or rim of the 
pit, when finally formed and adjufted for 
claying: this dimenfion multiplied by half 
the length (or depch) of the fide (meafuring 
from the brink, ,down the flope, to the cen- 
ter) is the quantity offurface to be clayed and 
coated. The digging would (under thisi 
mode of calculation) fall proportionally hea- 
yicr on a large pond than on a fmall one ; but 

this 
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this -would be counterbalanced by the advan- 
tage afbbvementioned* 

The quantity of clay ufed in the firft in- 
itance was about forty cart-loads, fetched 
about three miles ; in the laft, about fifteen 
loads, fetched one mile. The quantity oif 
lime in the former cafe, one chaldron ; in the 
latter, half a chaldron. 

From the fum of thefe particulars it is 
plain, that the larger the pond, the lefs in 
proportion is the expence. A refervoir to 
contain two hundred cubical yards of water 
requires little more than three hundred fquare 
yards of coating; whereas one to contain only 
fifty yards ofwatcr would require one hundred 
and- twenty yards of coating : confequcntly a 
cubical yard of the former would only coft (at 
ninepence a yard for manual labour materials 
and carriage} eightcenpence ; while the fame 
quantity of the latter would coft near two 
Ihillings and fixpence. 

The UTILITY of Drinking Popls requires 
not tp be dwelt on : but the super iority of 
pools made in the manner above defcribed, 
to thofe which have formerly been made by 
fome other art, pr which have been formed 
by nature or accident, may with propriety be 
nientioned. During the dry feafons which 
M 4 have 
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have prevailed of late years, it has been ob* 
ferved that new-made ponds retain a fupply 
qf water when the waters af other ftagnant 
drinking places are dried up. This can only 
be aqcounted for perhaps by their perfeift 
Tetentivenefs, and by t;hei;r b^ing free from 
weeds, whiclj copvert to their own nouriih- 
ment, and throw off daily by perfpiration a 
grefit quantity of water. Upon the Wolds 
their excellency was moft confpicuous :-^-^ 
while one man was driving his ftock three or 
four miles to water, his neighbours, who bad 
**. made-ponds'"* upon their farms, were free 
from this inconveniexjcy. In many firuations 
artificial Drinking Pools may repay the ex- 
pence of making the firft dry feafon. Driving 
ftock to diftant water in hot weather, and in a 
bufy feafon, is an expence and a detriment to 
the ftock fo driven, which it would be diffi-» 
cult to eftimate. 

General Observations.— On examining 
ponds in this neighbourhood, which have 
been made fome years, the evil effeft of cover^ 
ingwUb loofejienes is evident. 

For one, two, three, or more yards round 
their edges, according to the time they have 

b^en 
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been made, the ufe they have been liable to, 
aod to the fteepnefs of their fides, — the ftones 
are cutirely difplaced or trodden into the 
cUy i which is by this means oppofed to the 
feet of cattle, and to the open attack of 
drought and worms. For a while the clay, 
even thus expofed, preferves its retentive- 
pefs ; but in time it is deftroyed, and the mod 
valuable part of the pond entirely loft. 

This cffedt is fo probable^ fo evident to be 
forefeen, that, on firft reflection. It feems afto- 
pifliin^ fo unfuitable a covering fliould be 
unive^rfally adopted, A beaft when it goes 
ipto a drinkmg pit neceflarily throws the 
chief part of its weight upon its fore feet ; 
whicb^ iu the adt of drinking moft efpecially, 
are placed as for the intenticui of forcing 
whatever they ftand on down the flope to- 
ward the bottom of the pit. Upon loofe ftones 
laid on a fteep furface, cattie cannot make a 
ftep, or move a foot, without producing this 
cfFedt in a greater or Icfs degree ; and by re- 
petition and length of time, the entire coat 
(except foq[ie few which happen to be trod- 
den into the clay) muft, in the nature of 
things, be forced into the center, 

But 
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But this pra<5tlce, evidently abfurd as itUft- 
doubtedly is in this Diftrift, was firft efta- 
blifhed upon the H^clJs, whofe ftorte is of a 
perifhable nature ; a fpecies of chalk ; which, 
o\i being expofed to air and water and to the 
treading of cattle, unites into a cement ; 
which, forming a regular cafing, preferves 
theclay from injury for a confiderable length 
of tinie. Loofe chalk as a covering was there- 
fore a good thought of the firft inventors (in* 
deed upon the Wolds there was no altcrna- 
tivt:) ; and it is not to be wondered at that 
their pupils, moftly day-labourers, ftiould 
imitate the praftice, in this country, by mak- 
ing ufe of loefeftones. 

VQti^2ih\Q ox foft ftones of any fpecies, a 
flrong rough gravely or even fandy would, I 
believe, be better than loofc hard unperifh* 
able ftones. 

But in this neighbourhood where ftone$ 
of various kinds abound ^ or in any country 
where ftones of a proper fize can be pro- 
cured at a moderate expence j there appear^ 
to me to be no choice with refpeft to cover- 
ing. A regular firm pavement, ftrong 
jpnough to bear ftock without an imprefljon, 

woul4 
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'Would laft through ages ; and although the 

cxpence in the firft inftance would be fome^ 

thing more than that of loofe ftones, its dura-* 

Ijility would in the end doubly repay it. 

Even the Wold ponds, which have been 

made fifteen or twenty years, are many of 

them beginning to fail, and will in a few 

years require to be frefh coated ; whereas a 

pond properly paved would, in all human 

probability, repiain perfedt for at leaft a 

century. 

There would be ah advantage of a paved 
pond which may not ftrike every one. The 
clay and its coverings, while the pond is fil- 
led with tf/r, appear to be a firm folid mafs, 
which would require a great power to di- 
fturb it. But the pond being filled with 
Wi^/^rthetexcure of the clay is changed, and 
the relative gravity of all the covering ma- 
terials confiderably altered. They no longer 
adhere to the bottom with the fame firmnefs, 
nor in fadl lie upon it with the fame weight, 
they did before the water was let in. For if 
inftead of ftone the clay had been covere4 
with blocks of wood (for inftance), whofe 
fpecific gravity is lefs than that of water, 

they 
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tbey wottjd have rifen to the fprfaice, and 
ba.V€ left the cky wholly expofed at the bot^ 
torn : even ftones thepifelveis lie i^ water with 
Jktle more than half their weight in %\r. 

This propenfity in the coyering materials, 
when covered with water, to rife towards the 
furface, and the ftate of foftnefs which the 
clay is reduced ta by a free communication 
with tJie wat^r, render them very liable to be 
4.ifturbed by the feet of cattle; thu^ expofing 
the clay to injury from above : while fiabter*- 
raneous wacter, after heavy rains, may irifi- 
nuate itfelf beneath the clay, and not only 
difturb the lirne, but raife up the clay, and 
^(fiA in rendering the coatings ftill lefs firm % 
or, in other worde, in promoting the general 
tendency o:f the whole to form aji artificial 
quagmire. 

Bi>t if a pond were properly pavep while 
the coats were yet in a firm folid ftate j the 
pavement, being an inverted dome and act- 
ing as an arch agaipfl; their upward tep» 
dency, would preferve them in that ftate fo 
long as the arch itfelf fhould remain perr 
fed ; which muft of neceflity be until the 
ftones were worn out, or the foundation on^ 
which they refted Ihould give way. For the 

preflfur^ 
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preffurc af the feet of the €attle- being di- 
x-edted towards the center, would rather ^/^/^ 
than weaken the arch ; while the fwellJng of 
the clay and the foil (if any), with the 
A^^ater which would of courfe filter through 
the pavement, would affift in promoting the 
general unions 

If irregular rough pebbles were ufed, the 
Ifetteft end fllould be placed downward to 
prevent their injuring the clay j and the 
ji^int upward, to prevent the cattle from 
Aiding into the pond while drinking^ as well 
as from ftanding upon them after their thirft 
^^ere quenched. 

But ftones hammered into a long-cubicar 
fbrmy like the Scotch ftones now ufed in 
pavifig the ftreets of London, would make 
the firmeft pavement •; the upper edge being 
left rough for the purpofe lafl: mentioned. 

It appears to me that a weD-made pond 
paved in the workmanlike manner in which 
the ftreets of the metropolis are now in general 
paved, muft of neceffity remain perfed: until 
an eruption of the earth, or a general diflb- 
lution take place : provided the rim were from 
time to time repaired, to prevent' the feet of 

cattle 
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cattle from breaking up the edge of the 
bafon. 

2. Artificial Rills. The Heights of the 
northern margin have neither fprings nor 
rivulets (fome very few inftances excepted), 
nor any other natural waters than the brooks 
which wind at the bottoms of the deep vallics 
that divide them ; and the rivulets which 
generally run at the feet of the precipices 
that terminate them. 

Formerly thefe brooks and rivulets were 
the only refources which the villages that 
are fcattered on thefe Heights had for water, 
both for the ufe of cattle -and for domeftic 
purpofes. 

In procefs of time wells were funk ; but 
they are of fuch a depth as to make the la- 
hour of raifing the water little lefs than that 
of fetching it from a moderate diftance. 

This kind of natural neceffity has led to 
an expedient, which, though not new in prin- 
ciple, is perhaps entirely fo in fimplicity of 
execution, and might be pradifed with great 
advantage in many fimilar fituations. 

1 he moreland mountains rife with gene- 
rally an eafy afcent, from the beds of the ri- 

vulets 
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vulets laft mentioned to a height much ex- 
ceeding that of the hills to be watered ; fre- 
quently abounding with fprings almofl. to 
their higheft fwells. 

- Thefe fprings are coUedled and conduced 
by a narrow channel down the flope of the 
mountain fides, and along the face of the 
precipice, until the fummit be gained ; the 
waters being thence conveyed to the place or 
places defired. 

In planning an artificial rill, a level and 
fome little knowledge of the country are the 
rcquifitc guides. The furveyor begins at 
the place to which water is required to be 
brought; and afcertains the loweft part of 
the brink of the precipice from which water 
can be conducted. Tl>e face of the preci- 
pice is traced in like manner ; and, if neccf- 
fary, the afcent of the moreland hills ; until 
fprings, or their natural rills, can be com- 
manded. 

If his level bring. him to the bottom of 
the fteep foon enough to catch the rivulet 
which runs at its foot, the work is readily 
completed. If nor, he goes above its high- 
eft bend; generally to the head or higheft part 

of 
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of the valley (between the heights arid ihe 
liiorelandsj and winds along the fide df thc 
oppofite fwell to fome more elevated fource* 

If, when he arrive on the moreland hiiU 
(or by an obfervation f rom the top of the pre-^ 
cipice) he find that nature does not furnrlH 
the requifite quantity of water high enough 
to give the neceflSiry fall^ the work is o£ 
courfe impracticable. 

In executing an artificial rill, opening ^ 
ftiallow channel, of a width proportioned to 
the quantity of water to be condudled^ is the 
main operation* In mz^mgjiagnant pools we 
have found that much art is neceflfary td 
make them retentive ; but in forming the 
bed of a rill no fuch art is requifite* It is 
the nature of funning waters to render the- 
furface on which they run firm and retentive* 
Sand is, I believe, the chief material ufed in 
forming the channels of thefe rills \ and this 
only in places where an open rock or other 
porous ftratum is croflTed. 

Much however depends on the quantity of 
/^//and the quantity of water. If the fail be 
but little, and the quantity of water at the 
fource be fuch as not to admit of much wafte, 

great 
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great care is requifitc in forming the bed of 
the rill. 

The fail is therefore regulated in a great 
degree by the quality of the ground. On 
good ground the channel is nearly level. 
Over faulty ground the water runs with a 
current 5 for the double purpofc of getting 
Iquickly over it, and rendering its channel' 
the mote retentive. 

The principal enemies of artificial rills are 
leaves in autumn and fnows in winter. To 
remove the obftrudions which ttiefe not un- 
freqiiently caufe, and to repair ifuch breaches 
ias time will always make in the works of art> 
^Juperihtendanth neceffary to every artificial 
rilK 

Th£ Rill of Kirbymoorside is, I be- 
lieve, the largeft, and was the firft, which was 
brought upon thefe Heights*. Since the in- 
trodudion of this, feveral others have been 
Vol. L N raifed j 

♦ This rill was brought to the villages of Gillimorc 
iind Fidmore near fqrty years ago ; and has been cx^ ' 
tended to Kirby about thirty years ; by Joseph Fo»d ; a 
fclf-taught engineer^ of great ingenuity and fome judgj 
iaeiat 1 a ihan to whom thic country owti much« 
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faifed ; and fome few unfuccefsful attempts 
have been made 2 the channel was in one in- 
ilance (that of Newton) extended a confidet- 
able way before the impradiicability of com- 
pleting it at a moderate expence was difco- 
vered ; a piece of mifcondudt which nothing 
but a want of accuracy in the ufe of the leuel. 
can lead to *. 

Ihtfirjl cofi of Kirby-rill was not altoge- 
ther one hundred pounds. The dijiance about 
ten. miles : watering (befides the town of. 
itirby) two villages, and aline of cultivated 
waterlefs upland country about four miles iii 
length. 

Befides 

* The mifcarriage in this cafe was riot owing to 3 
want of elevation in the fource, but to a depreffion of 
^he channel at the foot of the fteep ; the head of the 
valley (if fuch it may be called) being lower than the 
top of the precipice at the giveo point. This fliews 
the neceffity of tracing the em ire channel with fufficient 
accuracy before any other expence be incurred. 

Iji the cafe of Kirby the channel is raifed fome .feet 
by a bridge-like mound of earth thrown acrofs the 
crown of the valley. 

The lame mound ferves the purpofe of conduc^dng 
another ijU acrofs the fame difficult pafs ; from whence 
the Kirby-rill takes an eaftward, the rill of l^elilum 
(applied principally to the Watering of paflare grounds) 
a weftwafd diredtiori. 
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Befides the firft coft, which was raifed by 
fubfcription, ?i fuperintehdani has ten pounds 
a-year for keeping it in repair and free from 
bbftruftioiis ; which yearly falary is paid by 
the voluntary contribution of the perfons be- 
nefited; each being rated agreeably to the 
eflimated benefit received •. 

3. Field-Wells. The ikirts bf the mar- 
gin, formerly arable fields, but now grafsland 
inclofures j were on their firft inclofure equal- 
ly deftitute of natural and artificial watering 
places. Water for ftock^ however, was in a 
degree neceflary ; but the art of pond-making 
ivas not then known. Wells were therefore 
iunk : the depth twenty to thirty feet, ac- 
cording to fituation. The water is raifed 
either by a pump or by a roller and bucket. 
The refervoirs ftone-troughs. Sometimes the 
Well is funk in the line of a fence, fupplying 
two fields with water. 

In fituations which are low and flat, yet 
dry, pools are difficult to be filled ; and wells 
bf courfe more eligible. They are readily 
funk, and feldom dry^ in fuch fituations. 

N 2 ROADS. 

• In a bill whicli is. now before Parliament for in- 
clofin^ the conunons and cemnant common fields of the 
iibwaihipy a claufe is wifely inferted to ellabliOi a legal 
affeffhunt for the prefervatlon of this rill. 
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TKE SPIRIT of improvement has in nd 
particular made greater exertions than in the 
FORMING OF RoADs. Within my remem- 
brance all the roads of the Diftridt lay in their 
natural form ; that is, in a (late of flatnefs, 
ih flat fituations ; or in hollow-ways, on the 
acclivities of hills. Now there is fcarcely a 
flat road or a hollow-way left in the country. 
The (norc public roads at leaft are now uni- 
vcrfally barrelled; the banks of the hollow- 
ways having been thrown down, and the flat 
roads raifed into a convex form. 

Formerly the floughs and inequalities were 
filled up .with a fofc fort of gravel, which 
being foon reduced, or finking in the mire, 
only added to the quantity of dirt and the 
heavinefs of the road. Now the univerfal 
COVERING on this fide of the Vale is lime- 
s.toNE broken into fmall pieces, affording a 
rough but durable road. 

Buc 
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But notwithftanding thefe exertions, and 
tbe quantity of labour and money which 
have been expended on thefe alterations, the 
roads are ftill far from being commodious, 
or even fafe. The fame folly of doing over 
much, which difcovers itfelf too plainly in 
the roads of almoft every Diftridt of the 
kingdom, is here manifeft. 

Roads can fcarcely be rai/ed too little : ^ 
gentle defcent for rain-water is all that is re- 
quifite or ufeful, and conftitutes the fole in* 
tention of raifing them. And the only drain 
the fide of a road requires is a mere channel, 
with out- lets, to prevent the water,thrown off 
by the road, from collecting by the fide of it. 

Therefore, in forming a road, all the 
preparation requifite (previous to the cover- 
ing) is to form fuch a channel on either fide, 
by paring down the outer edges of the fje ; 
cafl:ing the foil into the margin, or carrying 
it off for fome ufeful purpofe. Not a fpade- 
full of earth fhould be thrown into the middle 
of the fite, except to level inequalities. The 
^ (onvexity (the flope formed by the paring on 
either fide excepted) Ihould be given en- 
tirely by the ftones or other hard materials ; 
N 3 • which 
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which ought to be laid on z firm Jurf act,. If 
the fite be naturally unfound, the foil ought 
to be removed, or tQ be made firm by under- 
draining. For until a firm foundation be 
obtained^ it is highly imprudent to be ^t the 
expence of laying on a cpveriiiig. 

Neyerthelefs, a general method of raising 
Roads in this and almoft every other reclufe 
Diftrid:, is to dig a deep ditab on either fide ; 
to caft the Ipofe earth inro the middle of the. 
file ; and on this to pile a narrow high ridge of 
hard materials. The effeft is, carriages being 
neceflarily confined to one track upon the 
ridge of the road, the flones which are noc 
preffed into the loofe dirt beneath, are fooi^ 
cut through by the wheels always paifing ii^ 
the fame ruts, through which the artificial 
bog below foon rifes to the furface. 

The method of repairing is equally ah- 
furd. Inftead of the ruts being clofed, by 
pecking in the ridges on either fide of them^ 
or by filling them with a /?w additional fl:ones; 
the entire road-way is covered with a tbi^k 
coat : and fo often as freih ruts are forme^, 
fo often is this expenfive and thereforp doubly 
abfurd method of repairing repeated : until 

JiaYing 
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having laid ooat over coat^ and piled ton upon 
ton unnecefiarily, a mound of earth and fiones^ ] 
fcfembling the rpof of g houfi; rather than a 
road, is formedt ... 

The FORMING and repairing of RoADg 
incur a heavy tax on landed property ; and 
the SAFETY pf roads is a matter of publit 
wncern^ 

Some years ago the Legiflature paid con- 
fidcrablc attention to this fubjed, and ex- 
tended their authority perhaps as far as could 
J?e done with prppriety. 

It might be difficult perhaps to frame a 
^infral law for the forming of Roads ; be- 
caufe different fituations require different 
f ORMS* In low fituations a common-ihore or 
^ ditch by the fide of a road may be necefl&ry.-j 
jbut in abforbent upland fituations neither of 
•them arc admiflible ; the road ought to fall 
gently to the fqot of the hedge-bank on 
cither fide, when it leads through a lane of ^ 
fuitable width ; qr to the foot of a mounp 
OF EARTH, raifed (virith the parings of the 
jpad) for the purpofe, when the lane is top 
wide, or the road paffes over an open country. 
Jn Jow retentive fituations, where deep drains 
J^ 4 are 
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are requifite^ fimilar mounds . ought to be 
formed, as guards to the shores or ditches 
behind them-; openings being made at pro? 
per diftances for the water collected by the 
road. 

The CONVEXITY of a road ought to be 
fuch as will throw off the rain-water which 
falls on it, without endangering in any de- 
.gree 2l top-load. 

Before a top-heavy load can be overr 
iurnedy the entire weight muft be thrown 
upon the wheel or wheels of one fide ; con- 
fequently the nearer it approaches to the 
dangerous equipoife, the greater injury the 
road will receive. 

Thus, fuppofe a loaded waggon to weigh 
two tons. Upon level ground each wheel 
would fuftain half a ton; but upon a flielving 
foad, fteep enough to bring the load to the 
equipoife of overturning, the entire weight 
would reft upon two wheels only, each of 
which would in this cafe fuftain one ton j 
confequently, if we reckon preflure as in- 
jury, the damage done by a carriage at the 
point of overturning is twice as much as that 
• which i$ caufed by the fame carriage on level 

ground \ 
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ground ; and the nearer it approaches to 

one or the other of thefe extremities, the 

more or lefs injury the.road will fuftain by it. 

Nor is the injury the road itfelf is fub- 

jefted to the only evil effe£t of a fteep-fided 

road. The additional friction which is 

thereby caufed between the inner naves of 

the wheel and the body of the carriage, &c» 

(or between the iron-work which feverally 

belongs to them) gives an addition of r^- 

Jijtance to the team ; whofe extraordinary ex-r 

ertion on this account is at once injurious to 

themfelves and to the road. 

Moft of the ROADS about the metropoi.is, 
and many parts of the gr'eat north-roaq 
between Gunner{berry-hill in Lincolnihirc 
and Ferrybridge in yorkfhirc, are, for road^ 
furveyors, proper fubjedts of ftudy. 

The furveyors of roads, in general, are ai 
uninformed, or as inattentive, about the re- 
pairing of roads as they are about the fprm-., 
ing of them. 

Ruts are the principal enemies of a bar- 
felled road. On a waved road they ferve as 
CPOdu^prs to gonvey off the water : but on 
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z convex road the defcent of the water ought 
to hj2 immediately from the crown to the 
phannels on either, fide. 

/ The great art, therefore, in the j^ana.ge- 
. , Went pf convex roads is to form them in 
>fuch 4 manner as to prevent ruis as much as 
j poQible ; and, if they appear, to be attentive 
I in doing them awc^ before any material injury 

take place. 

/ Tljc obvious method of preventing rut^ 

tA^'^' j^ is to keep the rpad low at the crown, and 

I guarded at the edges ; fo that even top-loadf 

. may be drawn over pvery parf with convC:^ 

' -niency and fafety^ 

Upon the roads above fpecified it wouI4 
be difficult to endanger the mpft top-heavy 
load ; except by running wilfully upon th? 
hedge banks. Every foot y from fide to fide, 
is travelabk road j and every j)art imp^tially 
travelled over. 

On the contrary, upon the rldged-up road^ 
of this and other countries, the driver of 4 . 
top-heavy load dare not leave the top of the 
ridge ; and the drivers of loads which lie 
lower, for a variety of reafons, follow thd 
|)eaten track ; even horfemen who are timo- 
- rp\38 
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rous are afriUd to leave it •, and thofe whp 
^e not To, purfue it for obvious reaibns ; np 
Other part of the road l>eii»g beatep, or con- 
venient to travel upon. 

Of a road properly formed, the iipmedir 
2Xt channel on either fide (being a fpecies of 
fvajh-way) is frequently the cleaneft, firmeft, 
and, if freed from ftones and other obftruc- 
tions, the pleafanteft horse-path. But whq 
pofleflcd of comnion prudence would ride, 
upon the t^eqder brinlc of a^ unguarde4 
(iitch ? 

The effed is notorious : horfes and car* 
riages of every kind are equally confined tq 
the fame narrow track upon the ridge ; fre* 
quently confiding of two ruts and a middle 
path, with no better quatering for borfe^ 
which draw double, than there is in a narrow 
green-lane, or over a rutty common. 

The method of keepjng convex iioads i» 
REPAIR is npt to permit them to be worn in- 
to ruts and holes until they be impaflfable ;. 
and then to plafter over the whole furface,^ 
found or unfound, with a thick coat of ma- 
terials ; but to pay, from time to time, due 
\ attention to the wearing qf them. 
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j Ruts and hollows, which are yet too (hal- 
': low to require to be filled in, ihould be opcn^ 
ed on the lower fide to prevent water from 
• (landing in theni ; but fuch as are too deep 
I, for this operation, fhould be levelled in with' 
^out loft of time. 

Upon Jione roadsy this, may frequently be 
done by coUeding loofe Jiones^ and chipping 
oft' the neighbouring frotuberances (equally 
dangerous on the furface of a road) and bury- 
ing them in the hollows to be filled up •, thus 
removing two principal evils of ftone- roads 
in doing away a third. 

But additional materials being In many 
I cafes requifice, they ought to be laid ready 
in proper receffcs ; for the purpofe of level- 
ling inequalities as faft as they are made; 
and thereby preventing the evil effedls of the 
worft enemy of a well-formed road, — -Jland-^ 
fng water. 

The road between Lynn and Wifbcch, 
over the marfhhinds of Norfolk, is formed 
entirely of^//-, a fpecics of fea-mud, fo fine 
as to be fcarcely palpable ; neverrhelcfs, 
"with the precautions of keeping the furface 
free J'romfl ending zvj2kr, and q( levelling in the 

rtiti 
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ruts and htllowSy with a hoe, yo fajt as tbey are ' 
formedj it is, in wet weather, one of the fineft 
roads in the kingdom. 

I have obferved, ih other parts of the. 
ifland, roads, covered with ilothing but com- { 
tnonfdnd, kept in good condition by the fame ' 
eafy means. Arid the roads which have been '• 
held out as patterns are all managed, whe- { 
ther of gravel or of ftone, in a fimilar way. 
* Indeed, all well-managed turnpike itOADS 
have men conftantly employed upon them for 
the purpofe of repairing fmall breaches, in or^ 
ier to prevent large ones ; and every township 
ought to employ a roadman or wobking- 
WAY-REAVE, onc or more days in each week 
throughout the year, for the fame excellent 
purpofe. 

Inftead of exhauftingthe whole of the fta-j 
tute duty (as it is called) in laying on coat| 
upon coat, at fome certain feafonof the year, 
and letting the roads lie until the return of 
that feafon, as much negleftcd as if they did 
ilot belong to the townfliip •, — fuch parts, 
only, as are worn too thin, fhould be cover- 
ed : a fufficiency of materials being referved,. 

and 
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and diftributed in the mod convenient maii^ 
tieri for repairing bccafional breachesi 

Before I clofe this feftion, two particulars 
tequire tci be fpoken to : 

The width of roads ; and 

The height of hedges on the fides of rdads; 

The Road Ad:s, paffed in the thirteeftth 
year of the prefent reign, order that every 
*' horfe or driftway'* fhail be made eight feiet 
broad \ and every " cartway'* leading to a 
market town, fhall be twenty feet broad \ that, 
the iane of every " highway" Ihall be thirty ; 
and the lane of every *^ turnpike road" Ihall 
be fixty feet widt ; without fpecifying any 
particular breadth cf travelabk road. 

In fome few fituations, as in the bottom of 
a narrow valley between two hanging woodsy 
and where a common-lhore and a mound of 
earth are requifite on either fide of the roady 
a lane fixty feet in v^^idth may be in fome de- 
gree neceffary. But, in ordinary fituationsj 
that width incurs a wajie of land without any, 
adequate advantage. Indeed upon mountains^ 
and in other expofed fituations, the traveller 
is. thereby deprived of the ftjelter which a. 
cjofer lane would afloidhim. " 

Nor 
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* Nor does the lofs of culturable land, and^i 
the circumftance of expofing travellers un-' 
itcceffarily to the inclemency of the weatther, ) 
Conftitute, in this and other cafes of a fimi-' 
lar nature, the funm of impropriety; grajfy fjfi 
lanes are the greateft nuifance an .occupier of \ 
land can hare in liis neighbourhood : and it ! 
would be well if fotrie general law could hi j ^ 
inftitiited for their regulation; / 

' In the laft feSion it was mentioned, tha£ 
in the Sinningtoh Itrclofure Bill, an admirable 
claufe 15 infcrted refpefting the gfafs of the 
toads to be fet out. For the firft ten years, 
no ftock whatever are to* be turned loofe into 
them ; nor, after that tim6, are they to 
be common:-^ the furveyors, for the time be- 
ii?g, having a poweir to let them, and appl;^ 
the rent to the repair dfthe roads of the townjhifg ■- 
With rcfped: to the drying of roads after 
rain, more depends on the height op thb 
HEDGES than on the width of the lane. TJie 
crown of a barrelled road thirty feet wide^. 
with hedges kept down to four feet high, 
will dry nearly as foon as if no hedges were, 
tiear it, and much fooner than a road in the 
middle of a lane fixty feet wide, with hedges 

and 

^^ ^Hrr3>i^£cj$ /w4L <^cJlA f^^n 
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and p€rliap§ a Hn« of llubwood, as may fpc- 
quently be feen^^ thirty or forty feet Jiigh/ 
rifing on each* iide of it, depriving the road 
entirfel}^ (unlefi when th6 wind happens- to 
blow lengthway of the lane) of a free coin- 
munication of ain 

In low, and Indeed in ordinary fftuatidrisj' 
high hedges bri the fides of roads are doubly 
hurtful : they are not only injurious to th'd 
road itfelf, but, in clofe weather^ are ofFenfivc 
to the traveller, and very injurious to the 
beafts of burden and draught which are epi- 
ployed upon them. The Highway Ad there- 
fore wifely orders, " that the poffeflbrs of 
*' the land next adjoining to every highway 
•^ fliall cut, prune, and plafh their hedges/* 

But this falutary claufe has hitherto been 
very little attended to. In many counties it 
would be difficult to find an inftance in which 
It has been obeyed or enforced. 

The magiftracy of this county, hov/ever^ 
may claim fuperior merit in this refpcft. The 
road between York and Doncafl:er, near forty 
miles, is Angularly well kept in this parti- 
cular : fcarcely one licentious bulh is left : 

and 
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and many of the lefs public roads of the 
<ounty are laid open in a fimilar manner. 

But eicellent as this regulation undoubt<« 
edly is, in low as well as in ordinary fitua* 
tions, moreefpecially where roads lead through 
old inclofed countries^ in which laneS are fre« 
quentty too narrow ; it would^ neverthelefs^ 
if indifcriminately enforced^ be greatly de- 
trimental in wide lanes and expofed fitua« 
tions ; vrhevcjbiliir^ rather than a current of 
air, is defirable. 

However, the e^tecution of this law being 
m the hands of magiftracy, its evil tendency 
Aay be eafily checked, without injuring in 
iht leaft its more general intention* 
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into a pivot, while the upper part of it' wal 
confined to the poft> or perhaps to.atr^c^ 
with a rope or a withei _., 

In,thc inftance unider obfervatipn, theupt 
per part of the hartfee is hung i» the ufual 
manner with a hook and eye^ and the £oot 
of it is feod with a pivot of iron^ fct upon 
z.\2ivg€ bardjiom. <■ -v 

The great ADVAVfAOE of hanging gatel 
on pivots is that of their being readily altered 
with refpcft to fall or cuUbtng : moving tbes 
pivOt-ftone a quarter of an inch this way or . 
that with an iron crow, is frequently a fuffi-*. 
cieot regulation : Jthe.,pivot> too, takes part 
of the p/jfift/^Qf the gate. 

JBut gate3 to l?e bung with pivdts requite a 
piculiarity of construction. Every gate 
when Ihut ought to hang plumi and level i • 
that is', fhe head (hould be every way up- 
right, and the bars horizontal. 

This requifite however, and at the fame 
time a proper yi?//, cannot be had in a gate 
made in iiefquare^ and with ^ftraigbt bartree* 
Either the lower part of the hartree muft be 
crooked^ or the gate milft be made out of the 
fiuare ; that is, the bars muft (land fomcwhat 

^ oblicj^i^c'y. 
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cbliqud^, not perpfendfcularly to tlie har- 
tree ; and in this cafe the pivat miift be placed 
not in the center, but on the oufjtde of the 
Jvot : the flrft to throw the point of the pivot 
teHnd the pin of the upper hook, to give the 
gate a fall ivhen open at right angle ; and 
the latter, to throw the point of thc^ pivot 
Without the pin of the hook, to give the gate 
a fall at the poft, apd make it catgh with cer« 
tainty. 

This be5ijg underftood. It is eafy to con* 
ceive that if the lower end of the hartree be 
crooked, and if the elbow or convex fide of 
thp bend be (iireSed not to ?ither poft, but 
towards th^ middle of the gateway, the ne, 
ceflary falls may be had without throwing 
the gate put of the fqu^e, qr the pivot out 
_ pf the center of the hartree, 

I mention this method of hanging gates 
the rather, as, notwithft^pding its adw- 
tages, it is grpwn into alcppft total difufe ; 
owing, it is very probably, to a want of 
knowledge o( the proi>er principle of con- 
^rudtion. I ihall, in another place, haveoc- 
caiion to fpeak fully pf the method of hanging 
gates pn books. 
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^. FfiNCs-WAbLs. Thecomoioikihcttn^l 
ffen« of this Difirift is 'wall; .either of brick 
^r '&oM.^^4Mmng, m' the Norfolk mdn^ct^ 
is onkflown, und <:lofo fdij^ fetiijom (nade 
vfc of, ' .%. 

In the TOorclands^ and upon the litnedone 
heigl^, ftone walls ^re the common £dd-^ 
ience. Live hedges are in thcfe Ificmtiem 
ilowffr of growth, and more difficult to Jiaifc, 
than they are in warmer better foils ; whercaR 
ftones are plentiful, lying in fome places an 
incumbrance to 'the furface, 

Ibhofpitable and unornamental as naked 
flone-walls may feem, thfey are in many fittfet-* 
tioiiS the moft eligible fence :*-^cheap and 
durable, '^' 

They- are Of two kinds, « double*^ and 
*' fingle :" the latter, which are compofed of 
fingle-ftones piled one upon another, are ^ 
fofficient fence againft flock, provided they 
be raifed high enough ; but are liable to be 
ihrdWn down by the wind. The former, 
w*hich are built in the common wall manner, 
but 'Without moi^tar, '*re more expenfive in 
the-Jirftinftance;'but if properly raifed, wilt 
endure for ages with little or no repairs. 

The 
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tnikB have be^fi bmlt m.i^aDfeqwnoextf rh« 

.o«i7LRiid(»rvM?e8 which have lately taken place, 
is of tke following form and dimenfions. 

The keighi five feet. The wdtb at the 
bafe twenty-two inckcSt narrowing to fixteen 
inches at the top ; which is coped (as a guard 
againft Ihefcp) with the wideft and flatteft of 
the ftones laid afide for this purpofe. 

, A frame of wood of thefe dimenfions is fet 
up as a ga^ge^ and as a guide to the builder. 

The \ov/tA price which has, I believe, been 
given for faifing, carriage, and walling, is 
five Ihlllipgs and fixpence for a rod of feven 
yards* But a Ihilling a yard may be taken as 
a more medial coft. Each yard takes about 
a three*horfe-cart-lbad of ftones* 

3, Posts and RAits, In mpft countries, 
the prevailing temporary fences ^tc hurdles. 
Pofts and rails arc only u fed for the defend- 
ing of young hedges, and for other pcrma- 
tient purpofes ; being generally put down by 
It carpenter, and are fcldom removed until 
t-heybecome ufelefs as'a fencmg material. 

But here they are confidered m a different 

Ught, They are (fpeaking generally) the only 

O 4 terai- 
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temporarf feiicii^4Dideiifeo£ ^tf apiece 
of ground require to be :<iivi4Qd,i for one fetr 
fon or ^for. a £ew: /vreek v & Itf^ o^ 9<uftt aod 
rails arc! ryn mxait y; i not by a carpcntw^ 
but by } co{pmfli\ f^rqi taboqrcir, And wheo 
tiie purpofc is anfwcrcd, they igrc^ rcmov;4 
fLD4 Uid up for another Qpca^pi). 

I mention this circt)ni^n9e as pofts an^ 
rails are more durab^ie^ and a much bett;(|[ 
fence ap;ainft horfes and c^^ttle than hurdles 
aje J and the labour of putting ^own and 
Tcrpoval is rouch lefs than inejcperlcnce may 
imagino, 

4. Dead Hbdges, The ft^e-and-edd^r 
hedge prevails; in this Diftrift, and is in gc- 
ne(a\ cQpf||rufted. vyith wn.cpmmon ikilU The 
fuperioritj of qonftruftipn Ues principally ip 
the eddering. 

In other places the edi?ef^s %re trimmed up 
to naked rods : here the fpray towards thb 
top is lejtt on, Thefe fprayey tops being 
wound round the bodies of the fucc^eding 
edders niake them lay hold of t;he ftakes, 
thereby preventing their rifiqg. If the twig^ 
of the edders be infufficient, brambles or 
other pliable bruIh-WQpd is wound in wit^ 
the fame intent. 

But 
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But tiie caoft ifhStu^itwoy of prcveoUng 
Gflttle from dirpmng oflF the liposRi, whic)^ 
methdd is here fometiQie^ praftifed^ is to carry 
en the twb operations of cckkriog an^ filling; 
together, burying thtffrajey tep af the ed^rs 
afffong tbejtllif^g; by which means tjiey are 
effeftually fcei}re4 from the horns of cattle ; 
and even while they reqi^ain found, fron^thc 
hands of hedge-breakers, 

5. Live Hbdqes. The man^tgem^en^ of 
hedges appears to me a matter of fo mucl| 
importance in the management of an EisTATEi 
find is a fubjed: to which I have paid fo mueh 
aHention, that I always find it difEcultj^ 
whenever I fit down to write upon it, to ^on- 
fine myfelf within due limits. 

In this Diflrid I find ample niatter to ani^ 
piadvert upon. The fineft hedges in the 
Icingdom (if any one particular fpot can 
claim a fuperiority) are pow growing in ibis 
ncighbo^rhood 5 and more new ideas rc- 
fpeding the management of hedges have oc^. 
curred to me in the Diftridt now under notice, 
than in all the otheryS I have vifited. It wou}d 
therefore be wrong to treat the fubjcdt (lightT 
iy \n this place. But I will endeavour to 

compref^ 
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iomprtfs the matter wiiich I hnvt ^flccQmu*- 
4at^d within as narrow a compais as may be; 
The fub^divifions -which the fubjeft-in tirii 
:place requires arc : .> , 

I. The fpecies of heSgewood, 

^Z, The method of planting new hedges, 

3. The method of defending thcrti. 

4. The method of cleaning and training, 
. 5, Their after-management. 

6. The treatment of old hedges, 

, :i. The prevailing hedgewood is wbitSy 
ihom. Formerly it vjras in this, as in other 
places, gathered in the woods and rough 
grounds. JBut at prefent, and forfome years 
paft, ^^ garden quickwood" has been pretty 
generally, though not yetuqiverfally planted, 
» But although the white-thorn is the com-w 
mon hedgewood of the. Diftriil, and, in .or^ 
vdjnary iitu^dons, may be the mod eligible, 
J have fcen crab-tree ul'ed in cold foils, as well 
^s in bleak fituatipns, with great luccefs. In 
^n inftance where crab^tree and white-thorn 
iw^ere planted alternately, by way of experii. 
f^ent^ the crab-tree plants have outgrow^ 
.. ■ . , thofc 
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tdiofe of thcthornin a ftrikmg niaimtr*. : la 
£x years they, h^ve acquirod .fteoas as thick -as 
the wrift, with tops f!#ciept «3 » Ipnce 
againft ordinary dock* 

Upon the Wolds I have obferved the dd^r^ 
a plant which braves the bleakefl: fituation^ 
piade ufe of as a hedge-wood ; but never 
faw it planted with fufficient judgment to an- 
fwer the intended purpole. ^ Never thclefs, 
in the abundance and luxuriance of this plant 
upon the moft expofed parts of the Wolds, 
it is evident that, with proper management, 
it might be made at leaft a Ikreep to better 
hedge-woods. 

The bolly I have feeh raifed (in the prac-^ 
tlce of a man who has paid great attention 
to the bufinefs of hedge-planting, and in this 
particular with great fuccefs) with ah una* 
fua:l degree of rapidity and certainty. 

The fecrecy of the art lies in the time of 
tranfpkmting : a holly tranfplanted at Mid'* 
fummer fcarcely receives a check from the 
removal : a fa£t, this, which few planters 
are aware of. — ^Thoufands of hollies are eve* 
ry year deftroyed by removing them in th<^ 
winter qionthst 

Z, Pi, ANT J NO, 
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%^ Flaht^ug. The common method* \% 
to turn a fod, ten or more inches wide, TSpoR 
the brink of the intended ditch,- and,' behind 
thisj to fet the plants in a l(ian?ng poftui^* 
covoring the roots with fome of tiie bcft of 
the mould the ditch afTords 5 and, behind the 
plants, to lay the remainder of the excaVat^d 
earth, in a low broad bank. 

The ordinary ditch is very fmall -, barely 
affording mould to back up the plants with, 
Neither the ditch in front nor the bank be-, 
hind are confidered, as they are in No^foll^ 
a guard to the young hedge. 

TThe Pickering In9Losurb Bill orders, 
jh^t the 4itcl\es in the la%vcr grounds^ wheg 
they are neceflai-y as drains, Ihall be mad^ 
fpoir feet wii^f , and two and a-half feet deep^ 
But for the uplajtds no, limits are prefcrlbed ; 
the diftance between th? outer brink of the 
^itch and the line of hedge-wood being the 
pnly tiling limited. This width is fixed, 
throughout, at four f^et and a half. In thij 
f afe, the outer brink of the ditch being the 
^aundary line of each rpan's property, a flip 

of 
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of wh6k ground is left between the inner 
brink gnd the firft^turned fod« 

One dcvlatibn, however, frotfa this general 
mpdeof planting under the Incldfure Bill 
occurs. In this inftance, a narrow trench* 
oniy^s dug againft the bouttdary line ; leav- 
ing fufficient room between the inner brink 
of the trench and the line of quick to place 
the dead fence ; by which means the owner 
of the land, getting his young hedges within 
his own premifes, is no way liable to the ill- 
nature or negligenceof his neighbour. And^ 
inftead of laying in the plants behind the 
iirft-turned fod, the ground is du^ four or 
five feet wide, and the plants fet in a trench 
vjpright in the nurfery manner, having, in 
this cafe, a line of prepared earth on either 
fide to feed among. 

Nor is this the only inftance I have met 
"With in the Diftrid! of Planting hedge- 
VOoD ON A LEVEL. The fame judicious 
planter has, in dividing upland inclofures, 
planted hedges without any ditch whatever. 
His pradlicc has been to plow a flip of ground, 
on each fide of the intended line of the fence, 

the 
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the preceding fpring ; and having previoufly . 
dunged it, to plant it with potatoes. Du- 
ring fummer the land is repeatedly cleaacd 
with the hoe ; in autumn, the potatoes be- . 
mg removed, the entire flip is gathered into . 
a ridge with the plow ; and the enfuing 
fpring the quick is planted, nurfery-wife, in 
a trench run along the middle of the ridge* 
The luccefs of this method has proved equal • 
to what might be expedled from manage* 
ment fo obvioufly judicious. 

Another new idea, which has been (truck 
out and carried into praftice by the fame per* ^ 
fon, is that of SORTING hedoewood Plants l ^ 
not according to the thicknefs of their ftems, 
or the fize of their tops, but agreeably to the 
ftrength of their roots* When the plants • 
are put in, indifcriminately, the ftrong food 
outgrow and overpower thofe which are 
weaker. But plants which are judicioufly 
forted, rife together amicably, without de- 
ftroying each other. Befides, in doing this, 
many worthlefs plants are thrown afide, and 
thofe which are weak may be referved for 
fuitablc fituations j while the ftrongeft arc 

planted 
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planted where the greatefl: ftrength is re-- 
quired* 

But the boldefi idea I have met with in: 
hedge-planting is that of burying "Thb 
plants! by ^covering up their heads, an 
inch or more deep, with mould : and this,^ 
not as an experiment, but in the practice of 
a common labourer. 

The method of planting, in thi^ cafe, is 
the common one of fetting the plants behind 
the ** cape-fod,'* or firft-tumtd fpit. But 
inftead of kaving the heads two or three 
inches above ground, the plants are Ihorten- 
ed, and the heads placed about an inch be- 
low the furface. 

Obferving a work of this kind prefently 
after it was executed, I waited with impa* 
tience to fee the event. In due feafen the ■ 
plants made their appearance ; not in a num- 
ber of irregular fpreading flioots, as from an 
expofed head i but rifing, as from feedy in 
one, or perhaps two or three, ftraight upright 
Ihoots, of peculiar ftrength and beauty. 

They did not, however, rife together; 
feme of them remaining, in the ground fcvc- ^ 
ral weeks after the earlieft made their appear- • 

ance; 
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ance. The covering of mould, therefore^ 
ought, perhaps, to be as fine, and laid on zi 
light as iriay bfe^ to present obftruftions to 
the tender Ihodts iit rifing •* 

The advantage ot burying quick appears 
to be the valuable one of giving the young 
hedge an upright tendency^ and thereby pre^^ 
venting the ftrength of the roots from being 
expended on ufeiefs fide-flioots. Plants thus 
raifed take the growth ^ and probably the ha^i 
bit of SEEDLING plants. The roots, in thisi 
cafe, may be confidered as artificial 
SEEDS, furnifhed with a peculiar ftrength of 
vegetation. 

3. Defending. Pofts and rails are the 
common dead fence. Sometimes one, fome- 
times two rows : a mod expenfivc way of 
defending a young hedge. 

Iii 

^ On clo{^ examination^ I find the tallefl ftrongefl 
fiioots rife from fuch as were barely, or perhaps impar- 
lially, covered with mould : fuch as were buried decpet 
are, atprefent^ (in the month of Augufl^ the firft year of 
planting) ihorter and weaker ; owing, perhaps, to theii* 
rifing later in the fpring. It is therefore probable that 
the lighter and thinner the covering, provided it bd 
fufiicient to prevent fide ilioots^ the more eligible it 
this practice. 
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In th« lower parts of the Vale, where ftones 
-are nottoonumerous/and where deep ditches 
are requifite, tbe^Norfolk method might be 
introduced with great propriety *. 

But, in ftoney foils, that method is imprac- 
ticable : and there, two rows of pofts and 
Tails, or fome other dead fence adequate to 
them, arc, in moft cafes, abfolutely neceflary 
to good management. 

It is therefore wife in the framers of In- 
clofure Bills to fecure the right of placing 
fences during a certain number of years, up- 
on neighbouring allotments, as guards to the 
young hedges -f*. 

I have obferved, in more inftances than 
one, the good effeds of fetting a fliarp ridg* 
lei of earth on the outer brink of the ditch, as 
a guard to the face of young hedge plants ; 
efpecially againft horfes. In one inftance, a 
yoting hedge was defended by two fmall 
ditches, one on either fide, with banklets of 
this kind, without any dead fence whatever; 
and this, too, againft well-bred hunters j» 
fuch as would in a chace have taken the 

* See NoRF. Egon. Vol. I. p. io2. 
t See Art. Inclosures. 

Vol. L P hedgling 
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hecigling and both ditches without heittstfioni 
Cattle are lefs terrified with thfefe devices. 

The pradice of pricking thorns irfto the 
firft-turned fbd Upon the inn^r brink 6f the 
ditch^ as a guird to the face of the quick 
againft Ihcep, affords 'a degree df temporary 
fe'curity •, But deprives the plants of that ^if 
and cxercife whtch is neceflary to a luxuri* 
ancy of growth. 

4. Training. This department of the 
management of hedges is too much fteglefted 
in all countries. The planting, and the ftrft 
eredtion of guard-fences, generally receive 
j( tolerable fhare of attention. But repairinj^ 
thefe fences from time to time,— deftroying 
weeds,— and giving the young plants a pro-- 
per tendency, are ttiatters which ate feldom 
confidered as effential to fucc'efs. 

In this Diftriii tht front fence is in geherail 
too little attended to, or negledted too long; 
the young plants being frequently brouzed 
and ftinted before the neceflary guard be 
thought of or placed. 

With refpedt to weedingy however, the 
Diftria is above par. But in regard to train^ 
ing tie plants themfelves, by ftriking off the 

luxuriant 
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iuxuriant'fide (hoots, and thereby promoting 
the upward growth of the hcdgling, it is 
very deficient. 

I have, heverthelefs, had frequent oppor- 
tunities of obferving one inftance in which 
thb requifite buiinefs in the raifing of hedges 
has been executed in, perhaps, a Angular 
manner. In this inftance each plant is train- 
ed with a fingk fiem^ pruned in the nurfcry 
manner. 

One advantage of this method is that of 
rearing every plant with a degree of certain- 
ty ; the tops being in this operation attend- 
ed to as well as the ftems : thofc of the 
ftronger plants being leffened, to give head-* 
room to the weaker. 

Another very great advantage, efpecially 
on a fheep-farm, is that of getting the young 
plants out of harm's way. Sheep are danger^ 
ous enemies to young hedges 5 and every 
expedient to guard againfl their mifchiev- 
^ufnefs in this refped: deferves at leaft a trial. 
Strong plants, judicioufly planted, and train- 
ed in this manner, may, with a degree of cer- 
tainty, be got out of the reach of Ihcep ia 
three or four years. 

Pa The 
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The labour is confiderablc, but by no 
means exccffivc. In this one inftance, the 
expence of labour appears to be greatly ex- 
ceeded by the advantages obtained by it. 
' The pruning Ihould be done in winter or 
fpring, while the fap is down ; not in the 
fummer fcafon* 

5. Aftermanagement. In this depart- 
ment, the Diftridt under furvey excels : not 
in the manner of cutting, but in the frequency 
of it. Many young hedges are cut before 
they are twenty years old ; and the cutting 
of fuch as are thriving at leaft, is ufually re- 
peated every five or fix years; a practice 
which ought to be univerfally followed. No- 
thing is more injurious to a hedge than un- 
^Ycqucrit cutting^ ' 

The prevailing method of cutting is that of 
^* buck-heading ;'* — namely, cutting the ftems 
off level, about three feet high above the le- 
vel of the inclofure ; generally winding a 
few ftraight boughs horizontally between tne 
heads of the ftems, to prevent ftock from 
forcing through between them, A more 
finiple, ox a cheaper method than this, 
cannot per hops be devifed ; efpecialiy as the 

ditch 
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ditch is feldom touched; the roots being 
purpofcly fufFered to ftrike acrofs it ; by 
which means they enjoy free pafturage on 
cither fide. 

On the Malton fide of the Diftrift, the pre- 
vailing method of cutdng is that of plajhing 
in the Midland mapner : an operation which 
\ Ihall have occafion to fpeak fully of in an- 
other place, 

6. Olp Hedqes. The praftice oi replant- 
ing worn-out hedges in the Norfolk manner, 
I have not met with in this Diftrift. 

Stopping kreaches with dead hedging} there- 
by effefti^i^lly preventing their ever clofing 
again, is a piece of execrable management, 
which is no where more prevalent than in the 
Vale under obfervation. 

One inftance of exertion, however, in or- 
der to RECLAIM a live fence from a row of 
large old thorns, the remains of a neglefted 
hedge, occurs in this Diftrid:, and would do 
credit to any country. It is the only one of 
the kind I have met with. 

The bulhes or feparate detachments of the 

old hedge being trimmed on both fides ; and 

the main Items cut out at the ground, or 

P 3 headed 
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headed at fuch heights as circum(lance« re- 
quited; the long flender boughs, growing. 
in the line of the fence, were trained into the 
vacancies, with (trong flakes, in the esfalier 
MANNER : a bank of earth having been pre* 
vioufly thrown up, and the Ipweft ground- 
boughs LAYERED in It, in ordcr to ftrike 
root, and fend up frcfh plants, to affift in 611t 
ing up the vacancies efFedually. 

This mode of treatment is not applicable 
to fuch hedges only ; but to every live 
hedge in which wide vacancies are found. 
The beft time for filling them ujp in this 
planner is when the hedge is fplled to the 
ground. 

Another inftance of praiftice in the ma- 
nagement of old hedges, which had beei^ 
planted on broad banks^^ with ditches on. 
dtberftde ; and which, through the narrow- 
nefs of the pafture, and the negleft of timely 
cutting, were become ftunted, and thin af 
Items, rnerits notice. 

The thorns, in this cafe, were felled to the 
ground ; the ditch, to the fouthward or weft- 
wai d of the hedge, re-made j and that on the 

north 
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north or eaft fide of it filed up with the exca- 
vated mould. By thefe means the plants 
were fupplied immediately with frefti paf* 
^urage in made-earth ; and let loofe to feed 
at large in the adjoining inclofure. The ef- 
fed i$ ftriking. The plants Ihoot unufually 
ftrong J and, in three or four years, form an 
invulnerable fence. 

Perhaps^ reversing the otTCif of an old 
hedge (with a ^»^/(f ditch) might invigo- 
HAT^ it in a fimilar manner, by giving the 
plants ^ frefli field of paflurage. The ex- 
periment, however, ought to be tried 
with caution. Depriving old plants of all 
their main roots (though they were at the 
fame time cut off by the ground) might be 
dangerous, 

General 03SErvations'. From what has 
been faid on the prdinary treatment of hed^ 
in this neighbourhood, it is evident that their 
fuperiority is not owing to an excellency of 
management. The richnefs of the foil ; the 
negledt of the ditches ; the frequency of 
cutting ; and, above all, the prefent age of 
the hedges, account fufficiently for their fRE-r 

ii^T ri-OUR?SHING STATE, 

P 4 Thofe 
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Thofe which ftrike the eye with a pecu- 
liar luxuriancy of growth, are a,bout fifty 
YEARS OX.D : and it is abundantly evident, 
that hedges growing in a good foil may, until 
they have reached that age, be beaded fencer 
high with a degree of fafety. But, on a 
nearer view, it appears to 'me equally evi^ 
dent, that the pradice cannot be exercifed, 
in perpetuity y with any degree of propriety. 

On examining hedges, which have not been 
planted seventy years, and which have 
been treated invariably in that manner, I find 
they have already received irreparable injury. 
The underling plants are already fo far de- 
ftroyed as to leave vacancies of three feet or 
more in width ; while the mafter plants, now 
no longer of themfelves a fence againft flieep, 
have acquired ftems of a tree-like fize. 

Felling to the ground, and training a 
range of new Jiems^ is the only effecflual re- 
medy of this evil. But this when deferred 
too long is imprafticable, or at leaft dan- 
gerous. Large old ftems will not always 
Survive the operation; but if applied in time, 
and with due care, the remedy is certain. 
without ri(k. 

^' >" It 
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It would be difficult perhaps to prefcrihe 
rules for the felling of hedges, by their 
ages ; or the intervals of time between the 
fellings. Perhaps no hedge ought to ftand 
more than fifty years from the firft raifing, 
nor more than thirty years between the 
fellings. 

But, by their sizes, and the ftate of their 
growth, fome general rules may with pror 
priety be mentioned. "No Jiim (howfoever 
healthful, nor how fizeablc foever to the 
neighbouring ftems) of more than a foo( in 
circumference ought to be fuffered to remain 
{landing. 

If there be a great difparity^ as there gener 
rally is, in t)\Qjize of the ftems , either the en^ 
tire hedge ought to be felled before any of 
them acquire the limited fize ; or, in head- 
ing them, the larger ought to htfhorienei 
proportionahly to their refpe£iivejizes^ in order 
to Icffen their deftruftive tendency, and to 
give the weaker an opportunity of gaining 
at lead a temporary afcendency *. 

* An expedient of this kind I hare fecn executed 
^ith 2i tolerable appearance of fucccfs. 

If 
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If the plants, let their age and fize be 
wh^t they may, grow mojfyj or wear the ge- 
peral appearance oi fiuntednefs^ they ought to 
be removed, that a more healthy face pqay 
be trained up in thejr dead* 

The fame as to heaping. No particular 
pge can be pointed put for the firft cutting | 
nor can any certain interval of time between 
the headings be prefcribed with ftrid: pro- 
priety. Soils and fituations influ<?nce tbe 
growth of trees ; and, viewing the manage? 
nient of hedges in a general light, the top^ 
pught to acquire a degree pf usEfULN£S3 be* 
fore they be taken off. 

A hugbjx or eight inch^ in cir^umferfince 
is large enough for ^ ^ake j and when the 
flrongcfl: haye got tp this fize, the remainder 
are generally fit for the filings pf dead 
hedges : that therefore is the ftate in which 
they ought to be cut. 

It would, in my opinion, be better manage- 
rnent in a man who occupies bis own ejiate to 
burn them and give their aflies to the winds, 
than to fuffer them to remain on the ften^^ 
jffter they have reached that fize. 
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But in a tenant^ who has np permanent in? 
terefl in the hedges he occupies, neglect i^ 
Jefs criminaLr— :It matters not to him whether 
|:he live hedges upon his farni remain fuffi« 
cient fences <?»^ or fwo centuries. He is np 
way concerned in the purchafe-yalue of the 
jeftate^ unlefs it be in the depreciation of it; 
His plan of management (if he has any in 
this refped:) is to make his hedges fubfer* 
yient to his own intereft, efpecially when he 
|ias no certainty of continuing ii^ pofTeflion^ 
Thefe circumftances are not mentioned 
with a view of breeding ilj-blood betweei^ 
landlords and tenants j but to endeavour tq 
convince the former, that it is a duty they 
owe to themfelves and their fucceflbrs to pay 
fome attentioi^ to the live'Jiedges upqa their 
eftates. 

It is now a cuftoni pretty genef*^lly adoptr 
ed upon wooded eftates to appoint woodwards 
for the prefervation of timber and under- 
wood. — And upon every large eftate, lying in 
an inclofed country, it is, in my opinion, 
(sqyally neceflary to appoint a hayward for 
|he prefervation of its hedges. 

An 
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An EXPERjEKCED HEDOER would pcrhapsf 
be the fitteft fot this employment. In o^di-? 
nary cafes, as where heading only might he 
requifite, orders might be fufEcient ; but to 
the raifing of new hedges, and the renewal of 
old ones, perfcnal attention ought to be paid, 
not only to the planting and the felling, but 
to the fencing and the weeding, until the 
new or the renewed hedge be out of danger* 

6. Hedgerow Timber. This is an inte- 
refting fubjedt to the proprietors of inclofcd 
eftatcs : and no country affords a better field 
for obl'erv^ion than that under furvey. 

The old-inclofed parts of this neighboytr 
hood, when feen at fome diftance, have the 
appearsnce of woodlands ; the inclofures 
being moftly narrow aqd full pf hedgerovy 
timber. 

The age, on a par, is about fifty years. 
In kaif a century more, the value of the 
timber of fome parts of it, if fuffered to (land, 
will probably be equal to the value of the 
land : a circumftance this of no fmail im- 
pore to the ozvner^ But the detriment to the 
occupier requires to be confidcred. 

In this country, ii; fv^ems to be a general 
idea, founded perhaps on experience, that 

lofty 
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lofty hedgerows are beneficial to grafsUnd ; 
ihcreafing its produdtlvenefs by their warmth»> 
and giving fhelter and fliade to pafturing- 
ilock. The roots, even of the afli, are con- 
fidered as inoffenfive to land in a ftate of 
grafs ; in which ftate the grounds thus loaded 
with hedges and timber-trees is almoft uni- 
verfally kept* 

Indeed, it would be ixnpoffible, in their 
prefent ftate, -to occupy them as arahle land. 
yhere are entire inclofures, every foot of the 
areas of which muft necefFarily be occupied 
by aJh-rootS'y neverthelefs they give an ample 
fupply of hay and pafturage. One to two 
tons of hay an acre. And in many of them, 
three acres will afford fufEcient pafturage for 
two cows of the largeft fize. The rent from 
thirty to forty Ihillings an acre. Strong evi- 
dences thefe that the roots of the ajh are not 
very injurious to grafsland. 
. It is evident, however, that the oaky when 
fufFered to thruft its low fpreading bead into 
the inclofure, is injurious to the herbage be- 
neath it ; that the leaves of the aJh are very 
detrimental to aftergrafs ; and that the 
hedges are annually receiving irreparable da- 
mage ;. 
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mage ;^^no general plan of training tip thcf 
trees with tall ftems having, I believe, in 
any inftance been adopted. 

General Observations. From what is 
here mentioned we may conclude, that the 
advantages arifing from the planting of tim- 
ber-trees in the hedges of inclofed common- 
fields, of a foil, and lying in a iituation 
adapted to ^r^/i,— are far fuperior to any 
difadvantages accruing therefrom, even where 
they have been fufFered to grow in 3, ftate of 
almoil total negleft. 

Land which has lain open, and which hai 
been kept in a ftate of oration during a fuc- 
ceflion of ages, is equally produftive ofgraffs 
and frees. And it is generally good manage* 
ment to let it lie to grafs for fome length df 
time after inclofure. 

In this neighbourhood, it is evident to 
common obfervation, that frees flourifh with 
unufual vigour in the newly-inclofed lands of 
arable fields ; and that their injury to grafs- 
land is inconfiderable when compared with 
the value of the timber they produce. The 
lowfpreading heads of the oak and the leaves of 
the ajh appear to be the chief inconvenienciei 
of thefe two fpecies of trees to grafsland. 

But 
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Biit ah alternacy of torn and grafs is gehc- 
tally eligible on lands which our anceftors 
hwt ihade choice of for common-fields ; aiid 
the roois hf the ajh are not only obftrudion'S 
to the plow, but the general nature of the 
plants is in a Angular degree inimical to corn. 
It is therefore neceflary to eradicate the 
0/h from the hedgerows, before the land be 
again broken up for arable ; or to preclude 
this tedious operation, in the firft inftance, by 
plantiilg oak in its (lead. 

The HEAD of the oak may be raifed to 
fuch a height as to be no way injurious to 
grafs ; nor to the hedge, while yet in a youth- 
ful flate, even though it be fuffcred to run 
up to its natural height. 

Whenever the inc Jofurcs are brdkcn tip 

for corn, the hedges ought in common good 

xYianagement to be headed, and kej)t in a 

dwarfifli ftate ; in which cafe tall-stemmed 

OAKS would be a valuable fource of timber, . 

"Vvithout being in almoft any degree inju- 

x-idus to the hedge or the corn growing un* 

^er them. 

But the TRAINING OF YOUNG OAKS, and 

*he GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF HEDGE-ROW 

TIMBER, 
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TIMBER, cannot, with any degree of pru-* 
dence, be left to a mere occupier. Viewing 
hedges as nurferies of timber, a hedgeman 
becomes effentially neceffary to every landed 
eftate* 



ID. 

SHORES and SURFACE- 
DRAINS. 

THE DIVERSITY of country which 
the Diftrid: under furvey exhibits, requires 
a varied exertion of art with refpedt to'suR- 
FACE-WATER. Upon the hills, art is requi- 
red to retain it upon the furface; in the 
lower parts of the Vale, art is equally want- 
ed to baften it to the river or general out- 
let. 

It has been already mentioned, that much 
of the bottom of the Vale is, by natural fitu- 
ation, liable to be overflowed by the rivers in 
time of flood. Neyerthelefs every part of it, 

I apprehend. 
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I apprehend, is fo fituated as to be capable 
of being laid fufficiently dry, by the rivers 
at dead water. 

Therefore the only exertion of art in this 
cafe requifite is, to open fufficient shores be- 
tween the rivers and the grounds to jpe laid 
dry ; finking fufficient i/Vri&^j from the (hores; 
land fufficient drains from the ditches. 

Many efforts of this nature have been made 
with fpirit and with fuccefs. The West 
Marshes, in general, are a ftriking inftance: 
for although they lie upon a dead flat, and 
but barely above the level of the waters of 
the Derwentj they are at prefent kept princi- 
pally in an arable ftate, and chiefly in wide 
flat beds. Neverthelefs, by keeping open 
furrows, deep ditches, and clean fliores, the 
land in general is left as free from fupcr- 
fluous moifture, as if it were elevated a mile 
above the Derwent. 

But the East Marshes ("and fome other 
fmaller portions of the Vale) ftill remain a 
difgrace to the country ; lying chiefly in a 
ftate of fenn — provincially *' Carr;" — over- 
tun with fedgcs and other paluftrian plants ; 
which afford, during a few months in fum- 

VoL. I. Q^ mer, 
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nier, a kind of ordinary pafturage to young 
flock. In the' winter months they are gene- 
rally buried under water, and in the fummer 
months are fubjeft to be overflowed. 

The remedy in this cafe (and in other cafes 
of a fimilar nature, — of which almoft every 
Diftrift in the kingdom affords an inflance) is, 

to BANK OUT THE RIVERy which winds 

through the middle of it ; and, in doing this, 

TO SINK A COMMON SHORE ON THE OUTER 
SIDE OF EACH EMBANKMENT. 

If, at the lower end of thefe Jhores^ the 
RIVER lies fufficiently low at the time of dead 
water to receive, freely, the drainage of the 
mar(h, the work may be completed with aa 
inconfiderable expenditure, compared with 
the magnitude of improvements of this na- 
ture. Flood gates, placed at the outlets, 
to give vent to the furface wnters coUedted 
within the fite of improvement, and ro pre- 
vent the waters of the river in time of flood 
from floyving back upon it — are the only ad- 
ditional requlfitc 

If the furface of the river at dead water 
fhouid be found to Yi^tcc high for the necef. 

farv 
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fary depth of the Jhore^ Marsh Mills * 
placed in the lower parts of the fite will, in 
^ny ordinary cafe, do away the deficiency of 
fall. 

The expence of a mill is in the firft in- 
ftance confiderablc ; befides an annual ex- 
pence of repairs^ and attendance. But fup- 
pofing the firft coft to be one or even two 
hundred pounds, and the repairs and atten- 
dance to be ten or even twenty pounds a-year, 
the whole expence would be inconfiderable, 
when compared with the improvement of 
converting, perhaps, twb or three thoufand 
acres of unprodu8lve fenny grounds into ara- 
ble, MEADOW, and pasture lands, oi five^ 
t)r perhaps ten times its value. 

In the cafe immediately under notice, 
mills, if rcquifite, could only be effeiftive on 
one fide of the river. The rivulets on 
the north fide of the Derwent are too copious 
to be difcharged by a mill. But by embank* 
5ng thofe rivulets, and by furniftiing each 
compartment of the marfli with a mill, the 
<lefired improvement might on a certainty 
Qji be 

* Sec KoRF. EcON, MiN. xiS, 
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be made. On the fouth and eaft fide of th^* 
Derwent, where perhaps the greateft im- 
provement may be expefted, lefs difficulty 
v^t)uld arife : the embankment of one rivulet 
would perhaps be found the only addition 
rcquifite to the general embankment *. 

It may be unneceffary to fay, that the ex- 
cavated mould of the shores ought to go to- 
wards raifing the embankments ; thus ob- 
taining, in one operation, the two principal 
means of improvement : or that main drains^ 
ought to^be led from the fhore into the area 
cf the fite to be improved* 

One thing, however, may not be fo obvi. 
ous : namely, the situation of the em*» 

BANKMLNTS WITH RESPECT TO THE RIVER. 

If the BANKS be fet upon the immediate 
hrink^ as in general they arc,, they become li^ 
able to be injured by the fmalleft delation of 
the RIVER ; with which the shores in this- 
cafe become too nearly conncded. Befides,. 

the 

* Since writing this article a meeting of the pro- 

piictois of thefc marlhes ha. been held, to confider oi 

:;n application to Parliament for Jiraightening and en^ 

targ'nig the hcd of the Dervjen! / But the propofal was- 

•vcr-ruled. 
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the waters of floods being by this means con- 
fined (fuppofing an embankment on either 
fide) to the bed of the river, the banks re- 
quire to be raifed to an unneceffary height. 

But if the lines of embankment be run at 
a proper dijiance from the river y as ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty yards, the banks andthe shores 
are placed out of danger from the river j 
and a greater area being left for the water 
of floods to fpread over, their rife will be 
proportionably lefs, and the requifite height 
of bank will of -courfe be leflened in the 
fame proportion. 

Theory may conceive a wafte of land by 
this means ; but experience fliews that fuch 
an apprehenfion is ill- grounded. The em* 
bankment is equally beneficial to the land it 
cnclofes, and to that it fliuts out from the 
^iver. The enriched waters of floods, now 
confined by the banks, depofit on the in- 
clofed flips the whole of thofe particles which 
hitherto they had fcattered over an extent of 
country. By this means the fwamps and 
hollows of the flips are prefently filled up ; 
lind in time the entire furface is raifed. 

QL3 I have 
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I have obferved an inftance of this kind,^ 
in which the ground on the river-fide of the 
bank has been raifed near a foot above the 
natural level of the ground on the other fid^ 
of it. 

By this elevation of furface the land is not 
only laid dry, but, if the waters be of a good 
quality, is at the fame time enriched, 

Thefe flips, if of fufiicient width, are fin^. 
gularly well adapted to the purpofe of ozier 
BEDS : and are eligible pasture grounds. 
The banks are places of fafety for ftock to 
fly to in floods ; a fpecies of refuge they had 
iK)t when the whole lay open. 

The EXPENCE of embankment, in ordina- 
ry cafes,, and under proper management, is 
far from exceflive. 

This Vale affords more than one inftance 
of RIVER-EMBANKMENTS. Brawby-mov^ con-r 
raining about three hundred acres of lovy 
marfliland foil, over-run in an open ftate with 
furze and ruflies, together with fome inter- 
fpaces of fedgy grafs, was liable to be over- 
flowed by the river Seven, which runs oa 
the upper fide of it ; the Rye, which waflies 
it on the other fide, being its natural fliore. 

Thefe 
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Thefe three hundred acres are the entire 
property of the Earl of Salisbury ; and 
in their open ftate were let out in one hun- 
dred gaits for young flock, at ten IhlUings 
each gait, producing his Jordfliip in that 
ftate fifty pounds a year. 

The embankment coft about fixty pounds ^ 
nanaely, ^bout three quarters of a mile at 
qne (hilling per yard. But the ruins of an 
old bank leffened the expepce. in this cafe. 

The bank when finilhed was about feven 
feet high ; wide enough on the top for cattle 
to walk upon j floped fufficiently to prevent 
its fliooting or being trodden down by cattle; 
and faced with green fods, to guard againft 
the floods. 

This improvement h worth tracing. Be- 
fides the embankment, which, if the old 
bank had not aflifted, might have coft one 
hundred pounds, a road through the middle 
of the fite of improvement was requifite to 
be Aiade ;'r— the whole to be inclofed ; and 
fome ereftions to be made, Suppofe the 
road, the inclofure, and the buildings to coft 
three hundred pounds, the whole expence 
Qjf would 
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would amount to four hundred pounds, of 
fifteen to twenty pounds a-year. 

The rent, in the firft inftance, was, I be- 
lieve, fixed at eight Ihillings an acre. Three 
hundred acres at eight Ihillings produce one 
hundred and twenty pounds a-year ; fo that 
in the outfet there appears to be a clear im-^ 
provenient of fifty pounds a-year. In twelve 
or fourteen years it may he worth twice that 
rent, the foil being deep, and of a quality 
which, though not rich, isfuited by fituation 
to both corn and grafs. When the ftipulated 
improvements are made by the firft occu- 
piers, the three hundred acres will be worth 
at leaft two hundred pounds a-year j namely, 

FOUR TIMES ITS FORMER VALUE. 

Another inftance of river-embankment oc- 
curs in ibis townfhip. The commiffioners 
under the Ad: of Inclofure hav-e-wifcly fecur- 
ed the lower grounds to be inclofed from the 
waters of floods which have hitherto occa^ 
fionally overflowed them. The remedy in 
this cafe was eafy : a partial embankment 
only was neceflary ; and the bank, in the 
parts where it was wanted, feldom required 
to be raifed above two or three feet high, 

r^eyc^- 
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Ncverthelefs, the advantage obtained at this 
cafy expence is that of enabling the refpec- 
tive occupiers of the lands under inclofure, 
to change them from a ftate of unprodudivc 
fward to that of arable land ; and by that 
means to improve them, ferbapSj to three 
times their prefent value. 

If, in the management of estates, any 
fuperior faculty be requifite, it is that of be- 
ing able to ftrike-out and.execute intrinsic 
IMPROVEMENTS ; fuch as give a permanent 
increafe of rent-roll,— without diminiih- 
ing the personal happiness or the r^sspec- 
Tability Qf its owner. 
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II. 

WOODLANDS 

AN D 

PLANTATIONS. 

I. THE NATURAL WOODS of this 
PIftridl are numerous. 

The vallies which fever the Hmeftone 
heights, on the north-fide of the Vale 
of Pickering, and give paflage to the rivers 
and brooks which take their rife in the 
morelands, it has been faid, are moftly filled 
with wood. Formerly, it is probable, confi-^ 
dcrablc plots of woodland were likcwife 
fcattercd at the feet of thofc heights ; but if 
there were, moflof them arc now done away: 
ibme fcvv patches, however, remain. 

On the fouthern banks of the Vale too are 
fcatrcred fome valuable trafts of woodland. 

The TiTvir^ER of tbefc woods is chl'.fly oak,, 
with a fmall proportion of as--. B'-ech, 
^.ven upon the limcftonc heights, a fituation 

to 
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to which it is peculiarly adapted, fcldom if 
ever occurs in natural woods : a degree of 
evidence this that the oak and the ash are 
natives^ lineally defcended from the ancient 
forefts which probably heretofore occupied 
thefe hills •, and that the beech is not a native 
of this part of the kingdom. The limeftonc 
heights of Glouceilerlhire, Herefordihire, 
and South Wales, are hung on every fide with 
BE5CH, growing, to all appearances, in a 
ftate of nature. 

The information which I have gained re-» 
fpefting the woodlands of the Diftrifc under 
furvcy, falU uqd^r the following heads ; 

1. Railing, 4. Timber, 

2. Selling. 5. Bark. 

3. Felling, 6. Carriage, 

I. P.AISING. The practice of raifing woods 
from ACORNS, a praftice which formerly has 
evidently prevailed in different parts o5 the 
ifland, cannot eafily be traced in this. In 
feme few inftances, howpver, art may have 
been employed j but the generality of the 
old well- timbered woods which were (landing , 
Witlijn the prefent century, but which now 

are 
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are nearly extinguiihed, have, it is highly 
probable, got up fortuUoufy from feedling. 
plants, rifing m ncgUaed ronghets : a fpecics 
of propagation which is ftill obfervable in 
amoft every woody wafte ^ and is in truth 
Nature's only method of propagating 

TIMBER OAKS» 

An OAK which fprings from feed in an open 
flain^ throws out horizontal branches on 
every fide, and being browzed upon by 
cattle takes 2ijhrub4ike form. But oaklings 
rifing in a thicket ar^ fecure from the bite of 
cattle, and are taught by felf-prefervation to 
ihoot upward with a finglejiem ; the fooncr 
to gain the afcendency of the Ihrubs which 
furround them. 

This early habit of fhooting upward, per- 
haps, afterward promotes an upward ten-* 
dency, It Is.alfo probable that plants whofc 
(DnjiiiuticJts arc naturally weak, are unable tq 
cope v;ith the dimculties which furround 
them J confcqucntly that thofe which Itrugglc 
through hardftiips \o evidently great are of an 
afpiring robuft nature. Be this as it may, it i^ 
pblcrvrible that oaklings which rife naturally 
in thickets generally make tall vigorous 
frees. 

But 
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But mofl of the woods which at prefent re- 
main on this fide of the Vale have been raifed 
from STOOLS of tiiiibcr-trecs formerly taken 
down. 

This method of raifing woods is called 
*' fpringing" them ; or, with greater pro- 
priety, RE-SPRINGING them: a practice which 
has long been prevalent in this country, 
where coppice-wood is of lefs value than it 
is in moft others, — fuel^ hedging- materials , 
and a few firkin-hoops being the only faleable 
articles. 

When a wood is intended to be resprunc, 
the timber is felled a few inches above 
ground, leaving the bark of the Ilools as 
entire as poflible. 

Before the young fhoots make their ap- 
pearance, the GROUND is or ought to be 
finally cleared from the fallen timber and 
topwood, and the fences made up. If the 
timber or topwood be fufFcred to remain 
among the ftools until after they have made 
their firft ihoot, much mifchief will be done 
in getting them off afterward. And if the 
young faplings be fubjedted to the bite of 
ftock, efpecially in their infant ftate, the 
lofs will not readily be retrieved. • 

For- 
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Formerly, defending the timberlings from 
foreign enemies was the only care bellowed 
upon "young fprings«/' and this perhaps 
not very rigidly attended to* Now, the 
fences are pretty ftriftly kept up^ and the 
plants themfelves from time to time weeded^--^ 
provincially, " looked ;'*-^-that is, thinned i 
the underwood and crofs-growing timber- 
lings being in this operation removed, td 
give air and room to thofe which are rhorc 
promifing. 

The bufinefs of weeding is generally de- 
ferred until the wecdling plants have acquired 
a degree of usefulness j by which means 
the operation becomes doubly profitable. 

The frji ihinningy I believe, is generally 
given as foon as the undergrowth is large 
enough for stakes, and the fecond when it is 
long enough for rails; the former being 
given at about ten^ the latter at about twenty 
years old. At every ten years afterward, for 
half a century at leaft, polls as well as rails 
may generally be taken with double ad- 
vantage. 

TiWBERLiNGS trained in this way will 
r#ach^ in a tolerable foil and a mild fituation, 

thirty 
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thirty to forty feet in height, and will . 
meafure from twenty to thirty inches in cir- 
cumference, in about forty years. 

It is obfervable, that when a wood is in- 
tended to be fprung again for timber, the 
entire ground is, or ought to be, cleared of 
every tree great and fmall. Single trees,— 
STAND \PvDS, — provincially, " wavers," — left 
in a wood, under an idea of their being too 
young and thriving to be taken down, fcldom 
retain a luxuriancy of giowth after the 
neighbouring trees are removed -, bur, by 
their drip and fhade, do certain injury to 
the young faplings riling round them. 

It is alfo obfervable, that there is a great 
inequality of fuccefs in railing timber in this 
way : while in fomc inflances there will be 
a tenfold fufHciency of flioots to be trained ; 
in others too great vacancies will be found. 
This is probably owing to management, or 
to the AGE of the timbers taken down. A 
young wood may be fprung afrefh with a de- 
gree of certainty. But, perhaps, there is dan- 
ger as well as difficulty in regenerating .an 
old one. 

• 2. Selling. It has already been intimated, 
that the large feedling-timbers which for- 
merly 
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merly reared their heads in this Diftridt are 
now nearly extirpated. There is, I believe, 
but one cftate, and that not of confiderable 
magnitude, upon which any large timber can 
now be found. 

The AGE OF SELLING is therefore lowef 
here than in moft other countries. There 
are inftances of fapling woods being fold at 
foriy or fifty yean old ; and, when fituated near* 
a new Inclofure, are thought to pay better at 
that age than they would have done had they 
been fuficred to ftand a longer time. 

One fold at forty years old neated to the 
feller about twenty pounds an acre. The> 
foil a cold fpringy clay ;■— worth, in a (late 
of ordinary improvement as arable land,feven 
or eight ihillings an acre. But it would coft 
a confiderable portion of its value to change 
it from a ftate*of woodland to that Hate, 
Therefore, confidering the coft of improve- 
ment in one cafe, and the profit of the weed- 
ling plants and underwood in the other, it is 
much more eligible to' keep it in its prefent 
ftate, or to improve it to the utmoft as wood- 
land (there being in this inftance feveral va- 
cant patches), than to fubjcd it to agricultural 



management. 
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The MODE OF DISPOSAL IS to fell it in the 
grofs, Jianding ; by duUtoH^ or by private am-* 
trait. The formferi hbwevcr, is for the feller 
the mdft eligible mode of fale. ' 

The buyers of timber are generally men of 
bufinefs ; profeiffionally Verfed in the value 
of wood ; and able to mike their own valu- 
ation with ifufEcient accuracy, while the feller 
is obliged to rely on the abilities and the inte- 
grity of a third peribn ; who, being unin- 
terefled in the fale> wants the grand ftiniulus 
to rigid accuracy; 

But, in a SALE iv XtrcTlON/with afufficient 
iiumber of bidders, the feller^s valuation is of ^ 
little cdnfequence : the bargain, in thk cafe» 
is transferred to the bidders : the ccnteft is 
not betwecrt feller and buyer, but between 
bidder and bidder ; both (or all) of which 
being judges 6f the lot under falcj the feller 
has moire than a fair chatice Of felling it for its 
full value.^ 

The METfioD OF VALUING groim tiaibdt 
is to eftimate every tree : not^ however, by 
in exzdi adtneaAarement of each : but by 
taking the dimenfions of a few with fufficicn't 
ttecuracy. The vaflutr. Having by ^i$ nieani 

Yot. I. R adjuftei 
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adjufted the eye,' he depends afterward ap-* 
on that alone; except now-and-then check- 
ing it with the rod and line. l£ the trees, be 
of moderate girt, the rod and line are fome- 
times difpenfed with, by men in great prac- 
tice 5 who, with the arms only, can. take the 
girt and the ground-length with fufficient ac-^ 
curacy. 

3. Felling. The praftice of refpringing 
fiallen woods being the eftablifhed praftice of 
the country, that of felling timber trees a 
few inches above ground is univerfally preva- 
lent- .Grubbing, or grub felling in the Nor- 
folk manner, is feldom, if ever, praftifcd. 
. The PEELING of oak timber is generally 
done by theday ; the labourers being, I be- 
lieve^ invariably employed by the timber- 
merchant, not by the tanner : pradtices which 
are produ£live of a confiderable faving of 
^bark, Men working by the ton or the quar- 
ter, or tanners paying by weight or meafure, 
will not peel the boughs fufEciently near^ it 
is againft their intereft to do it. But it is the 
intereft of the timber-merchant, orof the tan- 
ner, if he purchafe by the grofs,^r by the ton 
of timber^ to peel fo long as the bark will 

J ::: pay 
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piy for the labour: This accounts for the 
fmallneft of the twigs whkh are peeled in 
this country : if the bark run freely, twigs 
not much thicker than the finger are fre- 
Ijuently ftripped. 

The method of drying bark in this coun- 
try is generally the common one of fctting it 
in a leaning pofture againft poles lying hori- 
zontally^ on forked ftakes. But inawetfeafon, 
6t when tlie grduiid is naturally moift, it is 
laid acrofs a line of topwood, formed into a 
l&ind of banklet, raifing the bark about a foot 
from the ground. By this 'priidtice no part 
6f the bark isfufFdred to touch the ground : 
and it is, perhaps, upon the whole, the bcft 
practice, m all feafdns and fituatioiis. 

4. TiMBEil- FbfdAK tinniber/ the prin- 
cipal markets have hitherto been the ports of 
Whitby and StarbdrbugH* Biit thei-e is no^v 
very little fliip timber left. The fe'edling 
iliroods are few krfd fmaill j and faj)lings iir ge- 
neral ftanding thick upon the gfoiind, pethapi 
three or four from a ftbol, rife t6o ftraight; 
and are yet much too young, ftir the piirpofei 
of ftiip-building. It is a fOiQ^^ however^ that 
ittprefent (1787) the fpirit of fliip-buildirig 
R ^ ii 
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is fo flat^ that fcarce as fliip timber is really 
become, the market is now ovcrftocked. 

The medium price of ^^imbcr, dcli-» 
vered at the ports, is 3 1/ to three guineas a 
ton of forty feet* But the price Varies with 
the times, and ftill niore accofcling to th« 
quality, that is the crookednefs of the wood^ 
Oak timber, fit for the purpofe of the houfu 
carpenter^ may now be boujght for fourtced 
pence a foot^ 

Ash timber is chiefly worked up by the 
cartwrigbtl j and by e$opirs into butter- 
firkins and dairy utenfils. The price one 
ihilling to eighteenpence a foot in the flick, 

This fimilarity of price between aih and 
oak is owing to feveral caufes : the prefent 
want of demand for oak 5 the prefent fcarcity 
of afh ; and to the circumftance of afli tim^* 
ber being, on the fpot, at its principal mar-* 
ket ; whereas oak requires to be carried 
twenty miles before.it can be placed iti a fin^^i^ 
lar fituation. 

. 5. Bark. Oak batk is here fold to the 
tanner ready-prepared for hi^ ufe. The tim- 
ber-mercharlt tMt onfly tfriei it i» the wood^ 

but 
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but ftackior houfes it; and generally fhavci 
and chops it ready for the tan-pit; felling it 
to the tanner at fo much a quarter. 

This cuftom appears to be founded on a 
faife bafis : the tanner is, or otjght to be, the 
t)eft judge of the mode of preparation, and 
the operation ought to pafs under his eye. 

The praftice of^/»4f/r^ bark does not feem 
to have yet got footing in the Diftrift : when- 
ever it does, it will of courfe bring the pre* 
paration of batk into its proper channel. 

The medium^iV^ of chopt bark, lo s» 6d. 
a quarter, 

6. Carriage. The carriage of timber 
haf long been a diftindt employment in tbis 
part of the Diftrift. The price for twenty 
miles, the neareft diftance, is about 15 s. a ton 
of forty feet ; for forty miles, the longeft difr 
tance, 30 s. has been given :'— this is, in both 
pafes, mneptnee a ton a mik. 
■ Suppofing the price of oak timber at the 
ports to be three pounds a ton 5 and that it 
lies at the weftern extremity oi tht Vale \ the 
Carriage reduces the price, in tke place of 
growth, to 30 s. a ton^; which is one-half 
of the price at market. But timber which 
R 3 grows 
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grows only twenty ipiles from the potts iis re- 
duced in price by carriage only Ofte-fourtb of 
its market-price ; and that grown within tc^ 
miles of market, no more than ane-^ightk *. 

Thefe circumftances fliow, in a ftriking 
manner, the advantage of prppa^atipg timber 
in the neighbo^urhooji of Ihip-yards; and 
point out thp in-^propriety pf railing it at a 
diftance from water-carriage -, or fome efta- 
bliihed inland-market. 

II. Plantations. The fpirit pf plants 
ing can fcarcely be faid to have gained a foot- 
ing in the Diftridl under furvey. 

Of late years thp paffion of taking dpwn 
has been much ftrqnger than that of raifing 
yp. Indeed, in fpme parts of it, the na-^ 
TURAL WOODLANDS which abound render 
PLANTATIONS lefs neceflary. 

But; 

* Some years ago the price of ordinary afli tlmbePi 
at Scarborough, was 1 1 d. a foot. I knew an inftancc 
cf a parcel being carried fonaewhat more than twenty 
miles (the inland-market being of courfe over-ftockcd) 
at the rate of 5 d. afoot for carriage. This reduced the 
price to 6d, a foot in the place of its growth. Had 
fuch afh timber been carried at thofe prices from th^ 
ptremity of the Vale, it would have neated only ^ (^ 
afoot. 
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But upon the wolds and other beigbti adja*. 
cent to the Vale, SHSLTER-PLANtATioNS are 
every where wanted ; and it muft be a mat- 
ter of aftonifhment to every one who gives it. 
a moment's refledtion, that the fpirit of plant* 
ing ihould in thefe fituations have lain dor* 
mant fo long. 

Upon the wolds, however, it has at length 
roufed into ad^ion. Sir Geo. Strickland 
has fcattered a number of fliettering clump^r 
vpon the heights towards Malton ; and Sia 
Christopher Sykes and others are placing 
ikreen plantations upon the bleak fwells of 
the higher wblds. Should this laudable fpi* 
rit difFufe itfelf into a general practice, . not 
only the face of this fine paffage of country, 
but the very foil, or at lead its produce and 
value, will in a fliort time be changed. 

The fkreen plantatipns which 1 have ob-. 
ferved upon the wolds are all of the miscel* 
I.ANEOUS kind ; — pines and deciduous trees 
of various fprts rpixt together, • 

Jt ftrikes me, however, that the beech 

glone would be the moft eligible tree to be 

propagated upon the wolds ; it is peculiarly 

ftdapted to calcareous foils; and thrives 

R 4 with 
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with Angular vigour in cxpofcd fituattons^ 
Upon the chalky hills of Surrey and Kent it 
is the prevailing tinxber tree. Upon the 
hills about Amerlbanx in Bucynghamihire, 
too, a chalky foil, the beech thrives with un- 
common beauty and luzuriaiice : and its 
wood feems to be growing daily into eftima-r 
tion. 

Sowing the mafts in driUs^ and cultivating 
<he intervals, is perhaps the moft eligible 
method of propagating this tree for the pur- 
pose here mentioned. 

In the Vai-5, the almoft only plantation$ 
which have been made with a view to utiUty^ 
arc fmall clumps of Scofcb jfir, planted for 
the purpofe of giving fheltcr and fliade to 
pafturing-ftock. 

There is one inftance, however, in whicl^ 
Z more regular plan of improvement has^ 
been chalked out and executed. 

This inftance of improvement having been 
profecuted vfith judgment and perfeverance, 
and by one from whom. I have received more 
ufejful ideas in planting than from any otheir 
man I have converfed with, is noticeable, 
Thtjite of improvement was a low moory 
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fwampf lying barely abc^ve the level of a rir 
Vulet running by the fide of it. The fui-fiil 
a blue clay : the top-Jiii a black p^at. earth, 
of an irregular depth j varyiiig from a foot 
to three or four feet deep. The turf, t mjit 
of ruihes, fedges^ and other paluftrian 
weeds, equally unpalatable and unproduc- 
tive, either of hay or pafturage ; fome parts 
of it being dangerous to ^ock^ The form 
triangular : the area^ containing nine or ten , 
acres, an entire flat ; except a gentle defcent 
towards the Ipngeft corner. The Jltuathn^ 
though low, extremely chilling, being ex-p 
pofed on every fide in a naked watery plain. 

The Improvements obvioufly requifite in 
this cafe, were warmth, and a proper degree 
of drynefs. 

To obtain thefe, the rivulet and the fur-? 
rounding ditghcs were deepened j and a deep 
counter ditch, or main drain, funk at a diftancc 
from the boundary fence 5 leaving an irre- 
gular border, of fjve to ten yards wide, en- 
tirely round the area of the fite of improve- 
ment, which by this fimple operation alone 
was removed fufficiently out of tJie water's 
way J except at t\\^ loweft extremity^ where 
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the main drain had its oijtlet into the ri* 
vulet. 

The BORDER, too, by the fame operation, 
was laid fuffiqicntly dry fgr the purpofe of 

fLANTING« 

The loweft extremity, and the moifter 
part of the margin next the rivulet, were 
planted with acjuatics ; the drier parts 
with FOREST TREES of various fpecies. 

It is now fourteen or fifteen years fince thij 
improvement was firft fet about. The border 
qf planting begins ^Irea^y to have, at fomc 
diftance, the effed of an entire plantation of 
equal circuit j while the area within enjoys 
^11 the advantage which flielter can give it. 

What remains to be faid here refpedting 
the efFed: of the improvement under detail, 
is to mention the pr^fent ftate of growth^ 
^nd the comparative progrefs of the differ* 

Cnt SPECIES of FOREST TREES Upon a DRAm- 
f P MOORY SOIL *• 

It is an opinion of the improver of thU 
plot of ground^ that a drained moor is thq 

* The further improvcincnt cf the area will be men- 
pointi if) its proper place* 
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driefl^ of foils : an opinion founded on his own 
experience. Tbefumnxersof Eighty-fivjC and 
Eighty.fix wcfe very dry ; the plantation 
made little progrefs, and the area was un- 
produdive. This year (1787) the fummer 
has been moift ; — the trees and the grafs are 
/equally luxuriant, 

MooRY SOIL, when perfeftly dry, repels 
water like a dry fpunge; but, like this^ 
when oniee it is faturated with mpifture, it rc^ 
Cains it longer than common earth does. 
But a moor, efTaStually drained, and placed 
above the level of coUeded moifture, is not 
readily filled with \yater j it may therefore 
be juftly ranked among the drieft foils. 

This accounts for the rapid progrefs which 
the BIRCH and the Scotch fir (both of 
them mountain plants) have made in thcfc 
plantations. In the drier parts they are more 
than twenty feet high ; far outflripping 
(every other fpecies j except 

The NpRWAY SRPircE, which, for the 
firft ten or twelve years at leaft, thrives vigorr 
oufly. But fome plants of this fpecies, plant- 
ed fourteen or fifteen years ago, are getting 
^fagged, and appear to be in an unthriving 
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ftatc. But whether this be owing to the fe- 
verity of the late winters, or whether the 
roots, being now crampt for room, have got 
down to. the uncultivated moor, or the cold 
barren clay which lies under it, is uncertain. 

The American SPRUCE, too, the pimb- 
ASTEg, the LARCH, and the Virginia cedar^ 
thrive abundantly in this foil and fituation ; 
but none of thefe have been planted more 
than feven or eight years. 

The ASH and the b&oaD'^leavep elm alfo 
make a'promiiing appearance; but the oaks^ 
though they look he^lthy^ do not Ihpot up- 
ward *. 

On the moifter parts the alder takes the 
lead. But the ash, the asp, the poplar, and 
the osiE^, grow with fufficient luxuriance, 
to (hew that their fuuation is perfedlly agree* 
able to thcm^ 

A 

• This, however, is thought to be owing more to 
Jatc fpring frofts than to the. nature of the foil. SiJvir 
firs have done worfe than the oaks \ but flioots feyeral 
in^^hes in length have been evidently obferved to b;e 
nipped off by fummer froils j| which, it is obferved, arc 
inuch ftronger in low than in high fxtuations 5 owing, 
perhaps, to the greater quantity of moifture in the air 2 
This, at leaft, accounts for tbc c^trao • diniiry quantity 
. i)f boar in low fituation?. 
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A patch of oziERS were kept down, cxpe-* 
rimentally, as an ozier bed. The growth 
was luxuriant; and,the;profit, the fecond ta 
the fifth year, ample ; the produce, at leaft, 
five pounds, an acre yearly : but the plants 
beginning to decline, and an ozier ground 
not being calculated to give the required 
flielter, the experiment was not purfued. The 
cziers which were fuffered to run up from the . 
firft planting, have already been cut for 
rails. 

Gen. Obs. Upon the whole, it appears to» 
me evident, that the osier, the ash, and the 
BIRCH are the moft eligible fpecies to be 
planted on a drained moor ; keeping therat 
in a flate of coppice wood, and felling the 
inner and outer edges of the border alter* 
nately : the firft fall for flakes ; the fecond 
and fucceeding falls for rails. 

By this means a perpetual shelte^^ 
would be fecured. 

A few Scotch firs planted at proper dif* 
tances upon the margins, and kept pruned on 
the inner fides, would add a degree of orna- 
ment, without being deftruftive of utility. 

FARMS- 
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FARMS. 

THE SI2tES OF FAkMS vary in dif^ 
fcrent parts of the Diftrift. 0n the WoldSj 
they afe prindipally large ; in the Vale an^ 
the MoRELANDS, extrcmefy fmalL 

Confidering the Vale diftindlyi more thalli 
half of its lands are laid out in farms under 
twenty pounds a-year. Perhaps three-fourthf 
6f the Vale and the lands belonging to it lie 
in farms of lefs than fifty pounds a-year. 

In the weft marfties, and in the richer 
PARTS OF THE Vale, low fnoift fituationsy 
inhabitants are thinner, and farms larger. 

But viewing the Vale coUedtively, therer 
is not perhaps in this kingdom another Dif- 
trift of equal extent, and of which hus- 
jjANDRY is the PRIMARY oBjECTy which Con- 
tains fo great a number of farmSj or rather 
parcels of land in^ cjiftinft occupation ; many* 
of them being occupied not by tenant^ 
but by OWNERS. 
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. The advocates for small farms will con- 
ceive that a Diftria thus laid out muft necef- 
farily excel in hufbandry ; and that the fu- 
periority of management muft of courfe be 
in proportion to their degree of fmallnefs. 
/ On the contrary, however, no country per- 
haps affords ftronger evidence of the fallacy 
of thofe conceptions. A mixture of good and 
bad management is evident in every quarter 
of it; and it is on the larger, nol on the 
Jmaller farms, wc find a spirit of improve- 
MENT, and a superiority of management 
prevail. 

Poverty and ignorance are the ordinary in- 
habitants of fmall farms : even the fmallcr 
eftates of the yeomanry are notorious for bacj 
management. 

It is on the larger eftates of yeomanry, and 
on the larger farms of tenants, we muft look 
for the beft pradice of the Diftrifl:, 
' It is not meant that a regular gradation of 
management can be traced by the magnitude 
of farms : many exceptions might be pointed 
out. Nor does it follow from the evidence 
of this Diftrift that very large farms are con- 
ducive to good management. An occupier 

of 



of eight hundred or one thoufand pdimda^ 
ft-year is too fully enriployed with the out- 
lines of management to attend fufficientiy 
to MiNUTiiB, much left to conceive and exe* 
cute ufcful iMPROTEWENTS^ His beft mzJ^ 
nagement is to prefs forward in the beaten 
track of the country he fatitis in ; depending 
upon the amplenefs of his bufinefs to make 
up the dcficienGies arifing from the uflaYotd-i> 
able negleft of minutial matters. 

The CHAitACTEiiiSTic or FARMS in the 
Vale is GRASS, with a fmalkr proportion of 
arable land. 

Formerly, the area of the Vale w^s prioci- 
pally graft, and the margins open arabUf 
fields. Now, the latter is inclofed, and prii>-i 
cipally applied to the ufe of the dairy | 
while the former is much of it fubjedted to 
arable management. 

Upon the whole, although the admixture 
of AR ABLE be confiderabk, the Vale in a ge- 
neral point of view comes under the de£io« . 
mination of a c?ras9x,and country. 
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t? A R M E R S. 

FROM WHAT has been faid in the lift 
Tediion on Farms, a general idea of* the 
Farmers of the Vale may be gathered. 

• Among the lower clafs of tenants little in- 
formation can be expefted^ and (till lefs 
from t\it inferior yeomanry y whofe Icahty pof- 
feffions are too frequently marked with an in- 
feriority of management. 

It is from the fuperior clafs of yeomanry^ 
and from fomc few principal tenants, we muft 
eicped to leahi the beft pra6ice of the coun-* 
try. It is on the farms of men whofe indepen- 
den(iy^ tonvcrfation, lEUid perhaps reading, ha^ 
led them to think and aft without prejudice, 
we muft exped to find a fuperiority of general 
managcmenty and a fpirit of , improvement 
prevail. 

It has long been obfcrved in the ecortdmy 
of nations, that where lib.crty \i eftabliihed 

Vol. I. S there 



there cbTiimcrce arid the arts flourifti. Andf 
it 19 equally obfcrvable in Rural Economy^ 
that where independency refides, there agri- 
culture improves. A man cultivating his 
own eftate enjoys fhe higheft degree of 
independency ; s^ leafe-tcnant tho next ; 
tenants at will the loweft. 

Lc has already bpeen iommated, tha£ ia tKis: 
fiiftrrfli tenantsk at. will ^fcunc very £ew per- 
haps ex^ptejdj)^ have Loft aU confidence^ andi 
cQpreq.uenU.)5 We: bfll even their idai in^ 
d4.pindm(y* T^h^y ^^noc ifnprsve> 1 eft uofair -■ 
advantage ftiQuld bet tufccn of thLeii impra«iei» 
mcnti3k Ith^s^zlfoi been.faid tltatleafes ai« 
yet but little in ufe. . 

Tbffrafore-^ among the rEOMAKRV aldne 
\\^:i«.qft look, fon that degree o£ indepen^.^ 
dfincy wbiclv. is: dIentiaJly neceflary to im-' 
piwwmcnts.in agmcuJtiare. 

No^ country, of equalextent can boaft, of fo: 
niinBenous. a- body of: ycomanny as( tfrrVale 
undenfurucy ; nopan^'^countty, twillventuie 
to/ affirm^ where indUiiJry and. economy^ »r9^ 
more confpicuousj or where a perfonal m^[ 
dependency is fo- ifrongly rocKed- amcmg 
IHeo« inv middle ti{\?\ 
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WORKMEN. 

THE YEARLY SERVANTS of this 
Diftrid: arc noticeable for the highnefs of 
Iheir wages, and the lownefs of their living, 
and for the length df their working hours. 

The WAGES of an able man-fervant, twelve 
to fifteen ptninds aiyear. During the late 
War, fifteen to eighteen pounds wer^ given ! 

But the fimplicity of their diet more than 
compenfates for the extraordinary height of 
their wages* Milk ftill remains here a food 
of farmers fervants. In feme places, animal 
food three times a day is cxpefted; here, once 
a day (except perhaps in baytime and har*. 
Veft) is confidered as fufficient. 

In MTALT-Llqi^OR too, the farnl-fervahts of 
this counttry are equally moderate. 

Never the lefs, if o»c may judge from their 
appearance^ and from the qumtity of labour 
they dtfpatch; their mode of living is coij- 

duCive to HEALTH.. 

S* The 
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-The TIME OF CHANGING SERVANTS whlch 

prevails through this country is Martinmas * 
(Nov. 22.). The conveniency of this time 
of changing fervants, and the inconveniency 
of changing at Michaelmas, have been point- 
ed out on a former occafion -f-. 
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BEASTS of LABOUH. 

THE LONG- AGITATED difpute about 
the fuperiority of oxen or horses as beaft» 
of draught, may here be confidercd with fin- 
gular propriety. But I am afraid even this 
country will not furnifh fufficient evidence 
for a fiftal decifion. 

Formerly, and from time immemorial, 
four or fix oxen in yakes led by two horfes, 
alfo double, were the invariable " draught'^ 

• Exception Cleveland, where Mayday is a more 
general time of changing. 

- t Sec Minutes or AcRicuLTViiE-"Datcs lo and 
12 October 1775. 

or 
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or team of the country ; not only upon the 
road, but in plowing. Even in ftirring a fal- 
low, four oxen and two horfes were generally 
confidercd as requifite. And in breaking up 
a fallow, two men and a boy were the com- 
mon attendants of this ynwieldy e;icpenfive 
team. 

* At prefent, there is not perhaps through- 
out the Vale a fingle ox employed in tiJlage.' 
two horfes with whip-reins withojut a driver 
is now the univerfal plow-team for all fgils, 
in almoft ev?ry ftatp. 

Upon the road, however — that is to fay, in 
farm-carriages-^-^xen are ftill in ufe ; but 
feldom more than a fingle pair to a carriage ; 
—generally at the pole, with two or three 
horfes at length before them. Befides, a num- 
ber of entire horfe-teams now travel upon the 
roads ; things which forn>erly were unknown 
in the country, 

On a general view, and In the opinion of 
men whofe age entitles them to be judges of 
the fubjeft, there is not kept at prefent one- 
fourth of the working oxen which formerly 
were employed in the Vale. 

S 3 Shall 
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Shall we bence argue, that l:)ecaufe oxitn 
'have decimed, they are toeligible asbei&As^f 
draught ? It might be unfair ito do it. 

There are two evident caufesof the decUm 
of oxen in this country. 

Fotnierly, there was not only much mofe 
land in tillage, but the plow of thofe da^S) 
-Vfzs a heavy iH-fliaped implement, requirbg 
at leaft one pair of oxen extraprdinary fiQ 
-draw it 5 yet, upwieldy as 11: was, the quan- 
itity of land then in tillage required that it 
Ihould be worked in all feafons. At prefent^ 
i:he plow in ufe is admirably conftru^^d ; — . 
ilight and well foftaed for pajfiog through 
•the foil. With this plow, and with the land 
in feafon, it is found that the two horfes alone 
without the oxen are fufficient for the pur- 
pofe of tillage. This, in a country where the 
breeding of horfes had long been an efta, 
blilhed practice, wa$ a fufficient caufeof /j&f 
4iiffif^ of o^on in$iawmg. 

iTheir i^lm ^ff(t^ the -rodd is in part owr 
yx^ to the fame ca^jfe. Four horfes make 
^W9 j>'low learus.andAOccaiioaally a road jEeaca. 
This accounts, in &fne jneafure^ fortheio'j 
f rcafc of horfe-teams i^pon the road ; but it 1% 

HQt 



not the only caufc of their iticreafe. Winen 
oxen were in common ufe, the rtfods lay in 
their natural flat ftatfe; deep in wiitter, and 

' foft to the hoof in fummer : now they are 

' uhiverfatiy a rough caufewayof lime--ftones, 
in jll feafohs unfriendly to the feet of oxen. 
Even fhoeing is found ineffeifturfl whep they 

' go conftantly iipon the road^ 

Under rhis change of circumftahces it is 
1)0 wonder that the ufe of oxen ftiould have 
declined. On the contrary, it appears to me 
a matter of furprife that fo great a number 
fljould AMI be ^noployed; a circumftance 
which, in my mkid, evinces their utility as 
i>eaft^ of draught, * 

ETen the timber- carriers (an induftrious, 
wary fet of men) continue to ufe them j 
tho' their fok employment be upon the road. 
They not only fjnd them able to fland work- 
ing everyday, provided their feet do not fai) 
them; but what is much in their favour, 
they arc found to ftand long hours hft^r than 
Jiorfes going in the fame pafture. An ox in 
g good pafture fpon fills his belly, and 

- 1»y^ hiH^felf down to reft ; whereas a fhort 
3 4 fommer's 
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fummcr-s night fcarcely afifords a horfctirpc 
enough to fattsfy his hunger, 

Another advantage of o;2(en is here held 
out. In ftiff pulls of every kind, mofl: efpe- 
cially in going up fteep hills, a pair of oxen 
are confidered as a ftieet-anchor. Horfes, it 
is argued, are fearful, and foon lofe their 
feet in a fteep flippery r^ad ; while p^ep, 
where they are unable to propeed, will always 
ftand their ground. Indeed oxen feem to ])e 
confidered as effentially neceflary in an aujc- 
ward hilly country. 

This idea, in a country where half-bred 
hunters are the principal horfes ufed in 
draught, is no doubt well founded; but 
where thorough-bred cart-horfes are in ufe^^ 
it lofes much pf its weight. 

But what are thorough-bred cart-horfe$? 
Why, a fpecies of ftrong heavy fluggifli ani- 
inals,adaptedfolely to the purpofe of draughty 
and, according to the prefent law of the 
country, cannot, without an annual expence, 
which no one beftows upon them, be ufed 
focjany other purpofe. 

This fpecies of beafls of draught coft, at 
|bur years old, from twenty to thirty pounds j 

will, 
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.wHl^ withextravAgant keep, extraordinary 

care and attetidance, and much good luck« 

continue to lattotir eight or ten years; and 

may then generally be fold for fivefliilUngs 

•ahead. 

If we had no other fpecies of animals 
adapted to the purpofe of draught in the 
ifland, norraay one which could be natu- 
ralized to the climate^ cart-horfes would be 
truly valuable ; they being jnugh fviperior 
to the bre^ jpf faddjeThojrfes for the purpofe 
pf 4^^aught, ; 

. . But it appi^ars to me evident, from the ex^^ 
perierfce I have had, and the . obfervations I 
.have made, that, were pnly afmallihare of 
the att.entipn paid to the breeding of 
draught-oxen, which now i^ beftowcd on the 
^jreedipg of cartrhorfes ; animals equally 
powerful J more adive ; lefs coftly ; equally 
adapted to the purpofes of husbandry, (if 
harnefled with equa} judgn^ent) ; lefs expen- 
five in keep and attendance ; rauch more du- 
rable ; and infinitely more valuable after 
they h^ve finiflie^ their labours-rmight be 
produced *, 

"* I do not mean to intimate that any breed of oxen 
yy^ould be equally fit as hprfcs for the roadonlj : I have 
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OXEK9 feere^ -»!« all wofktd in y^es^ amj 
always /^ by erne or mofe boxfes, TJftejr atie 
lijibaily rhrol^e IB at two or three y^aj:$ old; 
and worl^^d 4ii|til they be rii^ng fix i when 
they are bought up for the Midland prrSoutb^ 
xountry -graziersv 

Confideriog (wea as rearipg faifk which 
.are worked occafionally during the years of 
;growth^ this plan of managermnt is eligible 
€oough ; but viewii^ them abftraftedly as 
i§afts 0/ draught ^ that mode of treatn^ent h 
very injudicious : they are worlced while 
they arc feeble for want of age, afikward for 
/vrai»t of ex|!t£xieace,and thick-winded tkrougjh 
a fulinefe of giowth ; and throws up fo foon 
>s they hjaye learqt to know their diity, and 
arc bpcorne able tq (land worl^. 

A fteer, 

. had no experience <^f either of them in this kind of 
employment ; which 19 foreign to the prefent fubje<St : 
kt carriers and draymen m il:e their own clcftion. Afl 
I contend for ig, that, were a proper attention :paid ^to 
BREED, oxen, and fpaye^ heifers, equally as fit for 
^he purpofes of tillage, ihe carriage of manure, hay-jj 
f:orn andf rel, and for every ether purpofc of draught 
in the ordinary buiinefs of husbandry, as the he^^ 
Y 7 cart-horfes at preftnt in ufe^ snight be obtivne45 
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A fteer, like a colt, ought to be famili- 
arized to harnefs at two or three years old ; 
but fliould neve^be fubjeded to hard labour 
until he be five years pl4 • from which age, 
until he be fifteen or perhaps twenty, he may. 
be confi4cred as ia his ppi^e a9 a bead of 
draught. An ox which I wprked feveral 
years in Surrey, migl^t, at fevepteen or eigh- 
teen y^rs Qjd, .have challenged, %ftreagth, 
agility and fagacity, the b€;|i:*bre|l <;ai|^t;horfe 
in the kingdoca. 

The spjECXES of 4)X worked in this Diftrift 
will appear under (he; i^ea4 Bkb£9 of 
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IMPLEMENTS. 

Thp Implements of the Vale which require 
(o be noticed are» 

I. Waggons. 4. Moulding fledges, ' 
d. Plows. 5. Machine fans* 

3* The common 
fledge» 

I. Waggons. The waggons and other 
whceUcarriages of the Vale arc, with refpeft 
to fize, much below par. — A full-fized wag- 
gon docs not meafure more than forty cubi- 
cal feet. The ox-cart — provincially " cooji" 
^ — about twenty-four feet. 

Their (Q^JtruSlion^ though in many refpefl:3 
fingular, is paffed over, as being no way pe- 
culiarly excellent *. But they have a defe^ 

which 

• Excepting in two petty improvements which I 
ji*ye not cbftrvcd clfc^hcre, Tl^« o^^ i» ^ fimplc im- 

prtvcmcnt 
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which requires particular notice 5 as it is not 
peculiar to the Yorklhire waggon ; but is 
common, in a greater or lefs degree, to the 
carriages of every other Diftrift. 
' The Turnpike-road Aft, made in the thir- 
teenth year of the prcfent reign, orders, 
" that no pair of fuch wheels, (comhioti- 
three- inch wheels) paffingon turnpike roads, 
being above twenty miles from London, 
ftiall be wider than four feci fix inches from 
infide to infide, to be meafured on the 
ground ;*' (that is, four feet nine inches from 
middle to middle of the ruts) " under the' pe- 
nalty of five pounds !" 

The 

provcment of the Wheel-washer-— provincially 

" Runner" which frequently flicking in the end 

of the nave, wears off the ends of the linch-pia ; 
thereby lofing its principal intention. The improve- 
ment is made by placing a knob on the outer furfkcc of 
the Walherj which, catching the end of the linch-pin, 
prevents its turning round with the wheel ; by which 
irteans the entire fridtion is, as it ought to be, between 
the Wafli^r and the end of the nave. Accidents fre- 
quently happen for want of this precaution. The 
other improvement is a Falling-door in the bottom 
of the fore part of the waggon ; for the more eafy de- 
livery of limtf coals, and other body 'loads. 
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The waggons of the Midland doiihuer 
(the fize of them cxtraordiitaury Urge) rmr 
the width of five feet two or threer incbes^ 
from middle to middle of the^'rut* Thofe 
of Gloucefterihire (of the middle fize) rUn 
four feet nine inches wide : thofe of the Valo 
of Pickering only four feet three inchesi 

All thefe widths are mucb t94f fm&U ^ the 
refpetftive fizes of the carriages: and bo\«t 
the framers of the Bill ai>ove-mentibne<f 
could impofe a reftridtion' evidently tending 
to deftroy the roads they were endeavouring, 
to preferve^ is a matter of furprize. 
_ In the article Roads, page 184, the eflTcds 
of carriages pafling upon flielving roads (of 
the nature of which every barrdkd turnpike'^ 
road more or lefs partakesj have been men-^ 
tioned* The damage will always be in pro*^ 
portion to the inclination of the road, to the 
height of the load, and to the narrownefs of'' 
the fpanof the wheels, conlidered jointly. 

The center of gravity of the load, (inclu- 
ding the carriage), and the. two pointy of the 
peripheries of the wheels, (of a twb-wheelcd- 
carriage) wHich are in conta(9: with the road, 
form a triangle. The extremity of damage*- 

i« 
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isr when the load is ki the equtpoife of over- 
turning } the entire weight of the load ami 
carrbge refticrg at that time irpon one whtcl; 
which, in- that cafe, injures the road juft as 
much as a load of twice the weight would 
dor paffittg upon a level road. Whenever 
either Jidz of the triangle above-defcribed \% 
brought into a "perpendicular pofition, the 
load \i in the injurious equilibrium. 

Thefe premifes being duly confidered, it 
is obvious that there are three ways of redu- 
cing the perpendicularity of the line ; con- 
fequently of preventing a loaded carriage 
from being placed in fo deftrudlive and dan- 
gerous a {late. Firft, by raifing the depref- 
fed corner of the triangle; that is, by bring- 
ing the road nearer to a level : fecond, by 
Ihortening the fides of the triangle ; that is, 
by lowering the center of gravity of the 
load J or, in other words, reducing the height 
of the carriage: third, by lengthening the 
l)afe of the triangle ; that is, by widening th« 
fpan, or placing the wheels farther afunder. 
Thefe things are mathematically demonftra- 
ble; but as they muft appear obvious to every 
;one acquainted with' the rudiments of fci- 

ence^ 
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ence^ it would be wrong to load the prefeat 
volqme.with a more minute explanation. 

But the injury of the roads is only one part 
of the mifchief arifing from the wheels of 
carriages running top narrow* The increafe 
of draught (fee Roads, p^ i8i.)> the ex- 
traordinary ftrefs and wear of the carriage ; 
atld the evil effedts of overturning;- — are mat- 
ters of ftill more impojtance to farme):s, and 
Other proprietors of carriages* 

It would, perhaps, be in vain to conjec- 
ture the means through which the pfefent 
widths of the fpan of carriages have beeii 
eftablilhed in different countries; each of 
which has its particular width ; otherwifcthe 
difficulty of palling in xiitty by-roads would 
be greatly increafed* 

In the prefent ftate of hUfbandry and land- 
carriage, and the prefent ftate of roads, it 
appears tome evident, that gateways alone 
ought to prefcribe bounds to the width of 
carriages. 

Farm gateways meafure from eight feet 
and a half to ten feet wide. I know no ex^ 
traordinary inconvenicncy arifing from a gate- 
way of the latter width ; and through fuch a 

gateway 
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gateway there would be no difficulty in con- 
dudting a carriage with dilhed wheels run- 
ning five feet or even fix feet wide. 

This increafe of width would operate in a 
variety of ways to the advantage of land- 
carriage. Roads would be lefs injured;, team- 
labour would be facilitated ; carriages would 
laft longer ; and' loads would be lefs expofed 
to danger than at prefent. 

Nor would thefe be the only advantages J 
the increafed diftance between the wheeb 
would admit of a proportional increafe in ^ 
the width of the body of the carriage ; and this 
X>f a propbrtioiial redUdion of the height of 
the load. Advantages thefe, befides the ad- 
ditional (Irength which the carriage would 
by this means receive, which appear to me 
too obvious to require further argument *. 

Vol: I. T 2. Plow 

* Thefe principles arc applicable to every fpeciei 
of carriage. The accidents which are daily occurring 
^kipon the roads form a fubjedl worthy of humanity. If 
^he ingenious promoter of the prefent improved mode 
^D? conveying poil-letters would order his carriages to 
\)e fo conftruded as to move upon bafcs one foot wider 
^han the narrow foundations on which they at prefent 
hotter, we fhould hear of fe:wer bones being broken in 
JU'ail-coaches. 
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II. Plow. The plow at prefent in tinl- 
verfal eftimation in the Vale is of the little^ 
ihort, winding mouldboard fort, which in 
different parts of the kihgdotn goes under 
thenimeof the Dutch-plow , or the Tdrkjhin 
Plow. 

On the conftrudtion of a ftiip Volumes hav* 
been written, without any tiniverfaUy recclt- 
ed principles being yet eftablilhed. The Ber- 
mudians, who build by the eye alone^ without 
cither drawing or gauge to affift them, excel 
all other nations in the conftrudtion of fmall 
vcfieU (the almoft only^ produce of thetf 
iflaiK}s)i which aro remarkable as faft failers/ 
and notorious for lying nearer the wind than 
any other veflfels. 

Different as the fhip and the plow may be 
in magnitude andgeneral appearance, there is 
foiTiC Cmilarity in the. principles of their con- 
iiruflion •, and the difficulty of fixing thqfc 
principles, and of reducing them to a regalar* 
theory, is nearly the faftue in both. The art 
of conftruflion in either cafe is principally 
attained by praftice. 

In this Did rid, the f][^cies of plow under 
aotice is in general conHrufted better thanf 

it. 
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it is perhaps in any other; yet even here, the 
^otvs of diffeVient makers pafs through the 
foil with varibus de^ees of facility and exe^ 
cution : rieVeEthclcls, though I have paid 
fbme attention to the different makes, I find 
tnyfclf entirely incapable of laying down 
fuch particular rules of conftruftion as would 
do my country ^y fervice, or my work any 
credit. Even the ^neral principles of con- 
ftruftion I muft mention with diffidence. 

The great difficulty, in the conftruflion of 
a plow, il that of adapting it to all foils, iii 
ill feafoiis, and to all depths. 

If the foil break up in whdle furrow, every 
inch of depth requires, in ftriftnefs, a fepa- 
rate plow, or a feparate regulation. Here 
tefti the main objedion to the winding 
MouLDBOARD, which admits of no regulation 
in refped: of depth. 

If thc/emi-arcb or hollow of the hindpart 
bf the mouldboard beraifed fufficiently high 
to turn a thick furrow ^jjnpletely, it is of 
ho ufe in turning a thin one. On the con* 
trary, if it be brought down fufficiently low 
to turn a.fl^*Uow furrow properly, it is im- 
T 2 poffible 
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poQible to turn a deep one with It in a work^ 
manlike manner. There is not room for it 
within the hollow or femi-archway of the 
mouldboard. The , inevitable efFcdt of this 
is, either the furrow is forced away wholly 
by the upper edge of the mouldboard and 
iet on edge ; or the mouldboard rides upon 
the furrow, raifing the heel of the plow from 
the ground ; the evil cffefts of which need 
rot be explained. 

An UPRIGHT STERN, With z moveablc 
HEELPLATE f to tum the furrow at any given 
depth, is in this pomtofview much pre- 
ferable to a hollow mouldboard ; and if its 
ufe in raifing a creft of mould for the pur* 
pofe of cbvefirtg the fted be added, its pre- 
ference is ftill iiiore confpicuous j and I {ct 
no reafon why the Yorkfhire plow Ihould not 
receive fo valuable an improvement. 

The FOREPARTS of a Yotklhire plow of the 
beft conftrudlion are admirably adapted to 
ihfinuate themfelves beneath the foil an^ 
raife the furrow: abetter form, perhaps^, 
cannot be cdnceiyed^ - 

BuC 
. f Sec MiKUTEs OF Aj^RicirLTVRS, Flatp llh 
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But the plows even of this neighbourhood 
are far from being uniformly excellent in 
that refpeft, The neck is frequently too 
thick and the bosom too hollow : the former 
creates an unneceflary fridtion ; and the latter 
forms a receptacle for loofc mould to lodge 
in ; and both of them' ?re detrimental to the 
turning of the furrow. The bofom may be 
made too full, but the neck cannot well be 
made too fine on the off or outer edge. 

The right-hand fide of the focket of the 
9HARE ought to be brought down to a iharp 
angle, or rather to an edge ; the under fide 
being made flat, and as level as may be with 
the under furface or foal of the plow. The 
part which is folded back to lay hold of the 
bottom of the woodwork too frequently 
fprms a foul protuberance on the foal, ren- 
dering the plow unfteady ; — increafing the 
fridionunneceflTarily ; — and, by raifingup the 
-fin of the (hare, prevents it from adding pro-r 
perly. 

The form of the Yorkfliire plow is not its 

only excellency : the ordinary price of the 

woodwork complete, is not more than feven 

ihillings and fixpence ! the iron-work about 

T 3 tweruy 
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twenty Ihillings, including plat,es fqr the. 
Undfide and mouldboard. Cajt iron ^latc^^ 
fome^hat refembling thofe of the Ngrfolk 
plow, are now coming into ufe ipftead -of 
wooden mpuldboards. Thefc will reduce th^ 
general price ftill lower. 

III. The common Sledge. TVis petty im- * 
pigment will be confidered as unworthy of 
ijpficie by thofe whp are unacquainted with 
|he ufe3 of it. " Nev^rthelefs^ here, wber^. 
ij i§ in common uf^, it is i^;i yniverfal cfti- 
jp^ion, 

For carrying harrows and other irnpk-. 
ijientSj — thpr^s and pth^i: rough wocx!,-*^ 
turn,eps when the ground 5? tender, $^c. ^c, 
a fledge is frequently much preferable to b, 
cart or a waggon. Some are made fmall aiwi 
light for one horfe ; otheifs ftrong and large, 
to be drawn by a team of oxen or horfes. 

The principal fingularity of con^rufiion 
confifts in a yalu.able addition to the com-. 
men harrow-fledge of othe^ countries. This 
addition is made with twp crofsr-picces (like 
the crofs-picc.es of a caj*t or waggon), one 
fixed upoq e^ch end of the body of the 
fl|^^^^ prpjei^^ VitJ^P^^t th? ■ fide-pieces 

about 
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abodt ten or twelve inches at each end. Upon 
the extremities of tKefe crofs-pieces are fixed 
two rails,-^proviriciaHy, '" Ihelvings/'— one 
on each fide ; . tlius increafing the width and 
hollownefs of the bed of the fledge, jand 
thereby rendering it capable of carrying ^ 
larger load with greater fteadinefs, 

IV. MouLDXNQ S^EDG^, This implement, 
i apprehend, is peculiar to Yorklhire, 

Its USE is that of fnioothing. the furfacc 
pf meadows j at thfe fame time ifpreading 
the dung and molehills. 

The C0NSTR.UCTI0N is that of the body of 
the common fledge, without its fide-rails and 
crofs'-piieces ; the upper edges of the fide- 
pieces (of the body of the fledge) being for 
this purpofe made perfectly ftraight. 

In ufe, it is drawn with the face downward, 
and the fide forempft, acrofs the ridges. 

Its effeff is different from that of the 
Landplane defcribed in the Minutes of 
AgriculturEj^ which having a middle bar, 
l&^els the furface ; whereas this, having nq 
middle bar, ov\\y fmooths it. • 

The FRONT BAR (namely, thc^^^ wliich is 

- ^fawn foremoft) forces off worm-cafts, the 

T 4 rudi^ 
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rudiments of anthills, and other protube- 
ranees of the furface ; alfo collefts the dung 
of cattle and horfes, the molehills, and other 
loofe incumbrances which lie in its way. 

This colleftion of materials being driven 
before the implement grind each other dowii 
fine enough to lodge in the dimples and 
fiflures of* the (ward, thus fmoothing th^ 
furface in a two-fold w^y ; at th^ fame time 
mixing, reducing, and diftributing the me- 
liorating ingredients in the moft effeftual 
manner. 

The FRONT BAR IS fom^times fliod wit^ 
iron, projedting with a hoe-like edge before 
the woodwork. But this is unneceflary; and 
is frequently injurious in defacing the fward. 
The woodwork itfelf, while the acting angle 
in front remains fliarp, is perhaps the beft : 
but the angle foon wears off; by which me^ns 
the implement lofes its efFedt in removing 
the more flubborn protuberances. An iron 
bar fixed, noi beneath^ but in the/r^»/ of the 
woodwork, the lower edge being fet flufli 
with the face of the implement, afts in a 
fimilar way to the wood itfelf, without being 
fo liable on this to be worn away. 

The 
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The ufe pf the hind bar is to give firm? 
ncfs to the implementj and to finifli what the 
front bar may by accident have left incom- 
pleat ; the manner of aftin^ being in botK 
of them the feme. 

The length or width of this implement is 
ufually fix to eight feet. The breadth, or 
dimcnfion from out-to-out of the front and 
hind pieces, four to five feet* The depth of 
thefe pieces fix to eight inches ] fheir thick*- 
cefs about three inches. 

Additional weight, if required, is given by 
logs, flones, or other heavy materials laid 
upon the crofs bar^ which bind the two zGt-i 
ing pieces together. In places where a par- 
ticular exertioin is requiiite, the driver vjrill 
^dd his own weight by fteppiijg on to the 
implement, and remaining upon it until the 
^ii^culties.are pafied. 

V, Winnowing Machine. This excel- 
lent machine is too well known as a curiofity, 
in moft parts of the kingdom, to require, in 
tjiis place, a general defcription •. But the 

county 

* The late Mr. ^harp of London made it feveral 
yeai:9. /^a/^iu of Margaret-ftrett, Caveadilh-f^uarei 
flill makes it. 
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county under obfervation being the only pno 
in which its ufe has been eftabliihed in pOM^ 
Moiir i»RACTic^^it nierits in t^is place pvtw 
fttlar notipe. 

We are probably indebted ta the Chinefe, 
pf other eaftera Mtion| U^ the inyention of 
tkis machiae*. I hav« feen it upoa an India 
paper drawn with fufficient gccurj^y, tolhew 
tbat the draughtfmsvi was intimately acqu^ihti 
cd with tht.ufeaof it The Pwch, to whom 
the invention has beeivafcribed, inqported H^ 
maU prpbabilityt ^^cb the Eaft' Indies, ge 
|hia as it may, it ibdifputabily. czmt f rot^ 
^lolldpd ifito ij^ country; 

Its firft xntitoduaion into the Vale was b^ 
i gentlcnnian of this neighbourhood^ about 
five-and-thirty years lago. But the intrpducef 
committing this complex machine to the carQ 
of fervants, without paying attention to it 
himfctf, it was^ as might bQ expefted, foon 
thrown afide as ufelefs. 

Some time afterwards, hpwever, it fell in- 
to the hands of a: fenfible fubftantial yeoman j • 
who, with the affiftance of a friend, difcover- 
|4 i^s ufefulncfs, and reduced it tg practice. 

■ My 
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My father, whp had made himfelf mailer 
pf the excellencies and defe<fts of this pattern, 
made one from it, with fpme improvements. 
This was the firft which was made in the Dif- 
tria, and perhaps the firft wliicli wa§ rpade 
in England. ^ 

The utility qf t^efe being feen by fome dif- 
cerning individuals, feveral others were con- 
ftrufted under my father's direftion. But^ 
potwithftanding many of them were kept in 
common ufe, and vifited as fybjefts of ad- 
mirat?on, it was fome fifteen or twenty years* 
before they grew into poppl^tr c^irn^tioa. 

Within the laft ten or fifteen years, the 
making of them has been a principal em^ 
ployment of Wrights and carpenters. At pre- 
fent there is fcarcely any man, \yhofe farm^ 
ing is confiderable, without a " Machmc 
Fan.?* 

The Construction of- this machine h^ 
undergone feveral alteration?, and fome few 
improvements may have been made in it; 
none of them, however, of moment, ex- 
cept that of changing the materials of the 
fails from boards to fheet-iron.. Its com- 
plexnefs is the only bar to its popularity. 

Should 
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Should a happy Amplification of it be hit 
upon, it muA inevitably ruih into univerfk] 
practice. 

The prefent^f^abopt five guineas. 

Its ufes will be fpoken of unde^ Bi^i^H 

|ilANAQ¥M£NT. 
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THE WEATHER. 

THE BAROMETER here, as in othe|» 
places, has its advocates and its revilers. 
But neither of them appear to view it in its 
true light. The former fpeak well of it, be- 
caufe it has more than once faved their hay 
or their corn from damage : the latter re- 
vile, or perhaps break it, becaufe they havp 
been caught ^n the rain when i\it weather-, 
glafs was above changeable: expefting that 
the glajs fliould indicate the weather with 
the fame precifion that 2^ clock or a watch 
dQCS the time of the day. 
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But this is fomcwhat unreafonable : it 
lyould^ indeed, be equally philofophical to 
quarrel with the fcalcs when the guinea is 
vnder weight. It is quarrelling with the 
laws of nature^ not with a glafs tube and 
quickfilver. 

All that the barometer pretends to is td 
iafcertain the WEIGHT of, the atmosphere, 
which it doe* With great delicacy arid ac- 
curacy : it is beyofld the power of m€cbanifni 
to form fo fine a balance. 

To the ridiculous tables of the Jews and 
wtber makers (who ought to hav« judged bet- 
ter) we muft afcribe thofe difappointments 
which have brought their inftrument into 
undeferved difrepute. If inftead oi fatty rain^ 
and changeable, they had fubftituted beavy^ 
lights and medium^ or merely a fcale of de* 
grees, the barometer would have been con* 
fidered what it really is, a balance for afcer- 
taining the weight of the atmofphere ; noc 
what it never was or can be, in itfelf, an in- 
fallible prognofticator of the weather. 

In a former work ♦ I digefted my ideas on 
this, fubjeft fully and circumfpeftly. It is 

now 

♦ Experiments and Observations concerning 
AoEieuLTURB and the W£.iTii£R. 
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now ifiorfe than fe^cn years fince that work 
WW written; during which period I feavef 
cofttinued to pay, in the fummcr itlonths of 
almoft every year, ftrift attention i{> thrf 
weather. My fuccefs has been almofi uni- 
firm, much beyond any thing my expeaatioiii 
could have fuggefted. - 

My THEOAY and practice ftill reitaaii* 
vnehanged. The setting svn and the ea^ 
ROMETER, tdkcnjoinifyj not fejmatelyy havd 
keen my chief dcpendance: other ai^p£ar- 
jkKCES^ the WIND* and the degree of hbat^ 
have^ in doubtful cafes, lent their aiSftance^ 

What I mean to fay further on the fub- 
jcdat pfefentis, to recommend to every man* 
concerned in matters of hulbandry to pay due- 
ittenridn to the weathier. Iknow from my own- 
i^xperience (even though I may have been in 
fome degree fortuHait) that muclr may h€ 
faved by it; 

Hfe muft not; however, expeft that a fore- 
knowledge of the weather is readily learnt : 
like holding the plow, and judging the qua- 
lit}^ of ftock, it requires conflderable prac- 

TICE. 
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In hay-time and harveft, let him give an 
eye to atmofphcrical appearances, and at* 
tend to the fetting fun as a bufimfs of the firlt 
importance ; and let him confider his bare*' 
meter as a ufsful implement of bujbandry. 

In the courfe of a few fummers he will 
find himfelf enabled to forefce the weather 
with the fame kind of practical know* 
h'&DGZ as that which tells him what hay ijf 
fit for the Hack, and which bullock will paf 
beft for grazing. 

The PROGRESS OF SPRING, 1787, Picker- 
ing, Yorklhirc. 
The grofsberry foliated,»^io March. 
The fallow in full blow, — 5 April. 
One fwallow, near water, — 12 April. 
White-thorn foliated, — 18 April* 
Swallows about houfes,— 27 April. 
Cuckow firft heard,— 6 May* 
Swifts, — 12 May. 
Oak foliated, — 29 May. 
Hawthorn blowed,io June. 
Alh foliated, — 11 June. 

During May, cold pinching winds ; and 
in the beginning of June, a very fmart froft. 

^ery. 
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^erfy Do thefe circumftances account for' 
the unufual difTerence in the time of foltau 
tion of the oak and the afh, and the blowing 
of the hawthorn; which in a common year 
happen within a few days of each other ? 
The roots of the oak lie low ; thofe of the 
z&k and hawthorn fuperficially. 

In June^ heavy rains fet in ; and continti-^ 
cd^ almoft without intermifljon, until Dc-t 
«ember; So wet a fummer has feldom-^^per- 
haps fcarcely ever—- happened. Hay in gene- 
ral was fpoilt; and thoufands of acres of 
corn were little lefs than wafted in the field ! 
a circumftance, perhaps, entirely new in the 
annals of hufbandry* I never before knew a 
feafon which did not afford a time (to thofe 
who had patience to wait for it,) for harvcft- 
ing hay and corn in tolerable condition. But 
this year, the late- ripe crops upon the Wolds, 
the Northern Heights, and in the Morelands^ 
were inevitably little lefs than loft. During 
the latter harveft there were liot, I believe, 
two fair days together, until near Chriftmas ! 
the corn which was carried was of courfe 
fpoilt. in the ftack or mow. Hogs were 

bought 
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bought up, and turned loofe among the 
flieaves in the field !* 

Another remarkable circumftance of this 
feafon was the extraordinary strength of 
Vegetation, which was equally manifeft in 
the garden and the field. Every thing was 
cut of Jize. Some plants quite disfigured. 
Pafture-grounds over-run with ftalc grafs. 
In Tome ftirited paftures (grounds let out an- 
nually in CDwgaits to a fixt number of cows) 
fcarcely half the grafs was eaten. 

Thefe extraordinary exertions of vegeta- 
tion are, perhaps, to be accounted for in a 
fucceffion of dry fummers terminating in a 
moift one. The foil, unable to exert itfelf 
during the dry feafons^ became furnifhcd with 
extraordinary powers ; to which the moift- 
nefs of this fummer gave full fcope. 

* Yorkftiire was not lingular in this difafter. All 
the Northern counties, I believe, ihared a fimilar fatc# 
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iS. 

THE 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

O F 

FARMS. 

THE HUSBANDRY of the Vale, like 
that of many other Dillrids, has undergone 
a total change by inclosure^ 

Formerly, the entire margin, and much of 
the bottom of the Vale lay in open common 
field; fubjeft, from time immemorial, to 
the round of 

Wheat, barley, or big. 
Oats, beans, or other pulfe. 
Fallow. 

Above thefe fields w«re extcnfive commtoh 
SHEEP \vALKs; below them common fas- 

TURE& 
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"^URES for cattle and horfes, and common 
3A E AD0W2 for hay. 

Under this ancient fyftem of management 
the produce of the Diftrid: was fmall ; the 
-fields were unproduftive, by inceflant plow- 
ing, and for want of a change of crops ; and 
the meadows, by being mown year after year 
without remiffion, and without any other 
melioration than what chance floods might 
partially afford them: while the pafturc- 
grounds, over-run with buihes and weeds, 
were equally unprodudive. The principal 
part of the entire produce went to the main- 
tenance of the oxen and horfes employed in 
the cultivation of the fields. Even the yeo- 
manry, with all their induftry and frugality, 
ftarved on their own eftates, well foiled as 
many of them naturally were. 

The Inclofures which have taken place 
within the prefent century (fee the Art. In- 
CLOSURES) have not only changed the fyftem 
of management, and have incrcafed the ncaf 
produce of the Diftridt perhaps threefold; 
but have inverted, in a remarkable manner, 
the ccf99parative value of laqds, 

U ^ Formerly^ 
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Formerly y the meadow lands were generally 
cfteemed the mod valuable part of a town- 
fhip : there have been inftances of thefe lands 
cold-foiled, wet, diftantly fituated, and un- 
produftive, being exchanged for common- 
field lands ; which at prefent being naturally 
well foiled, fituated near a town, now inclof- 
. cd, and laid down to grafs, are of five times 
the value of the old grafsland ; fom« of which 
ftill lies in an intermixed unimproved ftate. 

This is the moil ftriking proof I have met 
with of much being to be done, infome cafes ^ 

by a CHANGE OF GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

This extraordinary improvement has not 
been effedted by the mere circumftance of 
Inclofure ; but principally by that of chang- 
ing OLD ARABLE LANDS TO GRASS, AND OLD 
PASTURE LANDS TO ARABLE. A chaftgC 

which feldom fails, if properly made, of 
being highly beneficial to the occupier, 
nndis frequently, as in this cafe, permanently 
beneficial to an estate. 

The anci.nt fyftcm of management being 
now nearly cxcinft •, and no circumftance of 
ir, except the extreme induftry and frugality 
with which it was cnndufted^ being wortk 
.prekrvation -, I Ihali proceed to confider the 

Vale 
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Vale as an inclosed country, and defcribo 

its PRESENT GENERAL MANAGEMENT; With 

the various improvements which have been 
made in it during the laft twenty or thirty- 
years. 

The primary object of the Vale-Hufr 
bandry is 

Butter, 
put down into firkins 5 the beft of it for 
the London market ^ the inferior forts for 
the manufafturipg towns of Weft Yorkfhire. 
Cows, barren, or in calf; 
Oxen, and fome few younger cattle ; and 
Hqrscs, principally for the faddle, 
have long been ftaple produce of the Vale ; 
and are annually fent out of it in confider- 
able numbers, principally to the fouthern 
markets. Some 

Bullocks, and great quantities of 
Sheep are fatted, in the Vale and Morcr 
lands, for the ports of Whitby and Scarbo- 
rough. Of late years 

Bacon has been fent in confiderable quan- 
tity into the Weft of Yorkfhire, and fome to 
the London market: 

Rabbits are not a ftaple article in the 
Vale, or on its margins, though fome good 
Warfpns occur. 

U 3 With 
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With refpeft to vegetable produce. 

Rape 

may be confidered as that which brings mo(( 
money into the country. Since the inclofur^ 
of common paftures great quantities of 

Oats 

have been fent out of the Vale. Alfo fome 
fmaller parcds of 

- Barley and 

Pulse 

have of late years been fent down the Der- 
went. But not with (landing the goodnefs of 
the foil, and its fitnefs for 

Wheat, 

very little of this grain has been carried out 
of the neighbourhood of its growth ; having 
been wholly ufed in home-confumption. Of 
late years, however, there has been an over- 
flow ; and Whitby has drawn part of its fup- 
ply from h^nce. 

Befides thefe articles of market produce^ 
a variety oi fubordinate crops are raifed ; as * 

(jRASSj 
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Grass, or natural grasses ; 

Clover, and other cultivated grasses; 

TuRNEPS, for cattle and flieep; 

Potatoes, for cattle and fwine : al(b 

Flax (manufactured in the Vale) j 

Tobacco. 

But before the methods of raifing thefe 
crops, and of obtaining their produSions^ can 
be feparately defcribed, a variety of general 
fubjedls require to be fpoken of; namely^ 

The Succession of crops and fallow ^ 

Soas, and the method of culture ; 

Manures, and the mode of appl'ica*^ 
tion; 

Seeds, and the general methods of sowr 

INO; 

Weeds and vermin ; 
Harvesting crops in general ; 
Farm- yard management ^ 
Markets^ 
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SUCCESSION. 

If O REGULAR SUCCESSION of ara. 
ble crops an4 fallow can be traced in this( 
Diftrift, Eyery man follows the didtates of 
his own judgment, and fubjeds his arable 
land to fuch ufjps as are beft fuited to the ge- 
neral economy of his farm in the given year. 

This mode of management is not pecu- 
liar to the Vale under obfervation, but is 
common to other Di(Jrifts in which grass- 
land predominates ; under which circum- 
ftance aration is confidered a$ a fecQndary,and 
in moft cafes zfubordinate branch pf manage- 
ment. 

When the fward becomes unproductive it 
is delivered over to the plow, and the foil 
kept in an arable ftate until another piece of 
fward begins to fail ; when the former is laid 
down again to grafs, and the latter broke up 
for arable. 
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In the Midland counties, where this alter- 
nacy of grafsand corn has, in fome inftances, 
been in praftice time immemorial, a regular 
courfe of huKbandry has taken place. But 
here, where this fyftem of management is in 
its infancy, and where the diverfity of foils 
is almoft endlefs, no regular round of ma- 
nagement can, with propriety, be at prc- 
fent purfued. 

L^nd which has been k?pt in tillaqb 
century after century, is prone to grafs, 
and will retain Us fward much longer than 
land which has been only a few years 
under the plow. Aiid a rich soil, coolly 
SITUATED, will retain its fward n^uch longer 
than thin^foilcd upland. 

There are numberlefs inftances io which 
the richer cooler parts of the early-inclpfed 
common-field land have now lain mqre than 
half a century in grass : neverthelefs the 
fward^ though perhaps mown year after year, 
and treated with no extraordinary care, 
flill remains unimpaired: the herbage well 
forted, and the produce ample. 

Therefore, to fubjeft the lands of this 
piftrift, circumftanced as they are, at pre- 

fent^ 
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feni, to any methodical arrangembnTi or 

REGULAR ROUND OF CUOPS^ WOUld be 811 CViv 

dpnt impropriety *• 

SOILS 

AND 

SOIL PROCESSES. 

THIS COMPLEX fubjeft requires, in 
the prefent inftance, the following arrange* 
ment, 

1. Species. 

2. Sub-foils and under-draining, 

3. Rough grounds and clearing, 

4. Tillage. 

L Species. The great diverfity of foila 
which the Vale and its envirpns afford hag 

beeil 

• The only particular of the management of %\^ 
Vale in this refpe6l which appears to me cenfurable, is 
that of fuffering tbin-foileJ, tbirfty uflandto lie in a ftate 
oi fivarJ^ perhaps as *« meadow" (mooring ground,) 
when it would, I apprehend, pay much better in a 
• courfe of arable management. Tumeps, barlcyi 
4^eat, and the cultivated graiTes^ equally affedt it, 
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been mentioned. Viewed in this light, it is 
^fp€cin$en of country which admits not, per* 
haps, of comparifon. Within the narrow 
limits of a few miles bahren heath. and 
RICH FEN LANDS are included ; with aU 
moft every intermediate foil : unprodudive 

GRITSTONE SAND ; thin-foilcd LIMESTONll 

IsQKu ; deeper and more produSive "red- 
STOifE LAND * ;*' rich deep PEMLy loam f j 

ftrong 

• Red-stone land.— This Angular fpccies of foil 
is coropofed of loan^ of difierent qualities^ intermixed 
with a greater or lefi quantity of foft fi^idy ftoncs, 
^bout the ordinary fize of flints, and of a dark yclloif 
or orange colour ; a fpecies of grit, or free-ftonc. The 
cultivated foil is in fome in dances nearly half of it made 
up of thefe ftones ; which, fome men are of-opinion^ 
afford in themfelves a degree of nutriipent to com 
crops. An infirance is mentioned, in which a great 
quantity of thefe ftones having been gathered off as aii 
incumbrance to the foil, its produ^tivenefs was much 
lowered ; but the flones being returned, the foil alfq 
returned to its former ftate of fertility. Be this as it 
may, the foil under notice is beyond difpute one of the 
6aell corn foils in the iiland, 

f Pebbly loam. This foil is noticed as being^ 
taken all in all, the moii; uftful foil I have any where 
yet obfervcd. It is equally productive of com ox grafs \ 
may be worked as arahU land in any feafon ; and is 
fov^nd enough ia grufi to beaf flock ia winter, I par^ 

t'^culari^ 
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ftrong blue clay. And what renders this 
circumftance ftill more remarkable, there are 
inftances in which the fcvcral fpecies of foil 
here enumerated are included within the 
fame farm, 

A farm thus varioufly foiled is a fpur to 
ingenuity 5 obliging its occupier to break 
through thofe confined opinions and narrow 
prejudices, which are too frequently con- 
tradted in countries where a uniformity of 
SOIL, and a regular jioutine of manage- 
ment pfeyaily 

This may account, in fome meafure, for 
the SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT fo confpicuous 
among the husbanda^en of the country un- 
der furvey. 

11. SuBsoiL9. The FEET and sides of hills 
generally abound in landsprings and cold 
WET subsoils, caufed by the waters abforbed 
by the upper parts of the fvyells lodging and 
ftriving for vent in the lower regions. 

from the cloud of hills which rife to the 
north of this Vale, it might be expeded that 

a vein 

ticularize thefe foils as they may hereafter, with a va- 
riety of others, form a fe^arate fubjed of invefligjan 
tioQ. 
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a vein of cold land would be found on its 
margin; but obfervation proves thecontrary* 

The waters of the morelands find vent ia 
the dales and dingles with which they arc 
ihterfedted •, and are entirely cut off from the 
Vale by a deep valley which lies between 
the moteland fWells and the range of lime- 
ftone heights which form the immediate 
banks of the Vale } while the heights them- 
fclves, being in all hurhan probability formed 
entirely of rbck, receive iiitd their bofoms 
the waters which they abforb, and which fink 
below their bafes, or rile in rocky fountains 
at their feet. 

Near Pickering the river Costa takes its 
rife i not gufhing forth as from the mouth of 
a cavern, but rifing at numberlefs apertures 
through a filter of fand, which has probably 
been brought out of the fiflures of the rock ; 
the entire river, or rather river-like brook, 
rifing within the compafs of a few acres. 

It is a fad worthy of attention, though 
perhaps eafily to be accounted for, that a 
traft of country containing perhaps twenty 
fquare miles, lying above this efflux, has 

fcarccly 
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fcarcely another spring belonging to it, nor 
fcarcely a perch of springv soil upon its 
furface. 

The limeftone andredflone land lies all on 
ROCK above the level of this fpring. The 
pebbly loam which lies below it is equally 
fortunate in a feam of gravel^ which, tho* 
it lie fome feet beneath the furface, renders 
it fufficiently dry to be worked at all feafons, 
and to carry flock in winter with impunity^ 

Under thefe circumftances underdrain^ 
ING is rendered ufelefs; and no inftance of 
it occurs in this neighbourhood, except in 
the improved peatbog, which was mentioned 
under the article Planting, and which lies 
in the immediate vicinity of the fource of 
the Cofta •, by whofe waters, before the 
channel of the river was made, that bed of 
moor had been formed. The wetter parts of 
the area received confiderable improvement 
from underdraining. 

But altho'the fubftrudlure of the margin 
is fuch as to preclude the ufe of under- 
draining, that of the /wells which rife in the 
BOTTOM OF THE Vale renders this operation 
frequently neceflary 5 and in fome few in- 
ftances it has been praftifed with great 
fuccefs. 
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In the inftancc which I moft particularly 
. attended to, thirty acres of cold unproduftive 
land, lying on the fkirt of one of thofe hil- 
locks, was, by underdraining, improved to 
more than twice its former value. From a 
ftate of rufliy ill-graffcd fward, it was raifcd 
firft to a piece of produftive corn land, and 
is now a found well-herbaged grazing^ 
ground. 

The MAT£RiALS wood* No ftones in that 
neighbourhood. 

In the MORELAND DALES Underdraining 
would in many cafes be a valuable improve, 
ment ; and there ftones^ the moft eligible 
material, are abundant. 

The OFFAL FREESTONi^s which lie an in* 
tumbrance to the quarries of the margin, 
would pay well for carriage into the bottom 
of the Vale. 

III. Cleaning rough grounds. The in« 
clofures of commons and waste lands 
which have of late years taken place, have 
directed the attention of hufbandmen toward 
the clearing and breaking up fuch lands for 
the purpofes of agriculture. 

Sod^ 
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I. SoDBURNiNG. THc praSicc which has 
gained the greateft eftimation is that of 
SODBURNINO — ^ ptovincially,' ^* paring and 
burning :** — a praftice which is little known 
in many parts of the ifland ; but which ought 
to be well underftood by every hufbaridmafl 
in it« 

I. Paringi The bufhes and other incum- 
brances of the furfaee being removed, the 
fward is inverted with the breaft-plow,— i 
provinciaily, " paring fpade/*".in fods about 
a foot wide and three feet long. 

Tht judgment requifite in this ftage of the 
procefs lies chiefly in determining the proper 
•l^HicKNESs of the fods. If they be pared tod 
thick, they are difficult to burn ; if too thin^ 
* the fward is not effeftually deftroyed, and 
the produce of afhes is too fmalL A rough 
fpungy furfaee ought to be pared thicker 
than one which is firm and bare of grafs ; 
and a light fliallow foil ought to be pared 
thinner than one which is deeper and more 
tenacious. An inch may be comfidered as 
the medium. thicknefs. 

The attention required in this part of the 
bufinefs is principally to fee that men, who 
work by the acre, break off the fods at proper 

lengths, 
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lengths, and clear them effectually at their 
outer edges. 

The prtce ten to twelve fliillings an acre. 
Varying principally with the freenefs of the 
foil. Roots are detrimental, but {tones are 
the greateft enemies to the paring-fpade. 

2. Burning. If the fods be naked and the 
feafon moift, they are *^ fet" on-edge to dry j 
if grafly^ and the weather be fine, this labour 
may with propriety be fpared. 

The method of burning is invariably in 
Jmall heaps *, a rod or lefs afunder according 
to the quantity of fod; but the way of 
forming the heaps is not fixed. 

The bottom is generally made in a round 
form, about a yard in diameter, with fods 
fet on-edge. Oil the windward fide of this 
bottom, fome lay a bough of furze or other 
kindling with the end out, covering it above 
with the graflieft and drieft bits of fod ; and 
then make up the heap in the form of a fmall 
hay-cock, keeping the fods on the tnfide as 
hollow as may be, but laying them flat and 
clofe on the outfide to keep in the fire. 

Vol. L X The 

* For the greater conveniency of burning the fods, 
as well as of fpreading the afties. 
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The heaps made in this manner are fet oil 
fire with a bough of lighted furze,— or, 
which is better, a link made of tow dipped 
in tar and wound round a fmall flake or other 
(lick ; — the lighter running along the rows 
from heap to heap, fetting fire to the 
kindling* 

Others, having formed the tottdm as 
above defcribed, carry up the heap with a 
chimney in the middle, kindling it with a 
Ihovel-full of hot afhes thrown down the 
chimney. When kindling - materials are 
fcarce, this may be the more eligible method* 

When the fods ire under-dry, much fkill 
is requifite in forming the heap. The chief 
art lies in keeping it light and hollow within; 
and, whether it be made with art e^e or a 
chimneyj in having due regard to the wind- 
ward-fide. A little pradtice and proper at- 
tention will foon fupply the refl. 

If the heaps be made too large at firfl, 
their own weight crufhes them down, and de- 
ftroys the necefTary opennefs of the inner 
fide ; if too fmall, the fire, not being fuffi* 
ciently confined, flies outward, and fpends 
itfelf prematurely. 

Thcr 
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- The heaps well on fire, frelh fods are laid 
on from time to time, until the whole are 
expended ; not more than half of them per- 
haps being ufed in forming the original 
heaps. 

In ^' beating up*' the heaps, the frefn fods 
are laid on the fide on which the fire is the 
ftrongeft ; the addition being feldom made 
until the fire begins to make its appearance 
on the outer-fide of the heap. 

When all the frefh fods are expended, the 
unburntpieces which Aide down the fides 
of the heaps and lie round their fkirts are 
laid upon the top, and the whole reduced to 
aflies. 

The burning is principally done by wo- 
men, by the day : fometimes the paring and" 
burning are let together by the acre. The 
price of burning five to fix Ihillings an acre. 

3. AJhes. The moft general method, and 
that which feems to be in the befl: efteem, is 
to fpread the alhes as foon as they are cool, 
or perhaps while yet warm, and to plow the 
land immediately for the crop, with 2iJhallow 
furrow^ to prevent the aflies from being bu- 
ried too deep in the foil. 

X 2 Some* 
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Sometimes the foil is only rice-balked^ not 
plowed clean. 

Perhaps the moft efFeftual method of mix-* 
ing the afhes with the foil, the great thing to 
be defiredj would be firft to rice-balk accofs 
the ridges, and then to gather them up with 
a clean plowing^ 

This fummer has afforded me an opportu- 
nity of obferving a fingular innovation in 
the art of fod-burning. 

Inftead of the fods being dried and burnt^ 
and the afhes fpread on the pared Jiirf ace, 2Lnd 
plowed in under furrow, the land, in this in-^ 
' fiance, was plowed immediately as the paring 
w^as finifhed, the fods dried and burnt, and 
the afhes fpread upon the plowed furf ace, to 
be harrowed in with the feed as a topdrej/ingi 

In executing this method, the ridges of 

the lands were cleared, five 01* fix feet wide,- 

by throwing back the fods into the fides of 

the lands ; and, as the ground was plowed, 

the fods were returned to nearly their former 

fituation, being thrown on rough over the 

plovved ground. One plow took about three 

women, at tenpence a day, to follow it- The 

extra expence half-a-crown to three Ihillings 

an acre. 

The 
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The advantages propofed by this novel 
pradlice are thefe : firft, that of fecuring a 
burning fcafon with a degree of certaintj'^, 
and without the expence of " fetting*' the 
fods, which being kept hollow underneath 
by the inequalities of the plowed furface, a 
free circulation of air is admitted^ and the 
evil efFe(3: of regrowing to the ground en* 
tirely prevented j and fecondly, thofe of 
mixing the allies more intimately and more 
evenly with the foil, and of preventing their 
being buried too deep by the firft plowing ; 
which, in this inftance, was ncceffarily given 
very deep, the foil being of a moory nature, 
and in a ftate too tender and moift to be 
plowed with a fliallow furrow, which would 
not have laid the furface fufBcicntly dry for 
turneps,-r^thc intended crop. 

Therefore, in this cafe, the trijnagement 
was obvioufly judicious : and v/hether the 
advantages of forwarding the drying, 
and of being able to ufe the aihes as a top- 
pressing, may not render the practice gene- 
rally eligible, can be afcertainqd only by 
^xperi^nce, 

X 3 4- The 
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4* The time of fod-burning depends uponi 
thtfeafon and the intended crop. 

It is always unadvifeable to pare in a wet 
feafon. The covering moift and feeble, and 
the fod fopt with wet, fall heavy and jflat to 
the ground. The grafs foon rots ; and if the 
feafon continue moift, the roots will in a 
little time regain a footing in the foil. 

On the contrary, fods pared in dry weather 
fall light off the fpade, and are kept hollow 
underneath by the graf§ or other covering, 
which in a dry feafon are rigid, bearing the 
fods from the ground, thereby admitting a 
circulation of air beneath them ; by which 
means the extra expence and trouble oi fet- 
ting is avoided, and the procefs of cineration 
rendered much lefs difficult and irkfome. 

The CROP, therefore, ought to be in fomc 
meafure fubfervient to the season. 

5. ^he crops moft in ufe for fpd-burnt land 
are wheat, rape, turneps, big, oats. It 
is feldom, however, that a paring feafon can 
be gor early enough in the fpring for either 
of the latter crops ; the laft mgre efpecially. 
Bi;^ however, is frequently fown on butnt 
^and the latter end of May, or the beginning 

of 
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of June with fuecefs. Rape and turneps are 
the moft general crops, and upon the whole, 
perhaps, are the moft eligible : the month 
of June is a leifurc-time, and generally a 
good burning feafon. However, wheat, pro* 
vided the land were fallowed, and the foil 
and aflies mixed together by repeated plow- 
ings and harrowings between the burning 
feafon and feed-time, does not appear to bp 
an ineligible crop, 

There have been inftances, I am told, in 
which the alhes (having been fpread in the 
middle of fummer) were fufFered to be 
grown over with grafs ; which being turned 
under in autumn, wheat has been fown on 
pne plowing with good, fucqefs. 

General 0»servatiq!?s. Sod -burning 
appears to be one of the fourqes of real im- 
provement, which being yet imperfedHy un- 
dcrftood, require every effort of the farmer 
and the philofopher to raife them nearer to 
perfection. 

At prefent, the praftice is confined to a 
few Diftridts : and in thofe it was applied to 
particular purpofes only : while this principal 
part of the kingdom is a ftranger tq itsi 
yfes^ 

X4 I^ 
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It does not appear to be confidered eveu 
in this Diftridtas a general source of MAt 
NURE ; but merely as being applicable to the 
redudlion of old tcugb fward. 

For even here^ where it has long been ia 
common pradlice among difcerning huibandr 
men, there are men, who ftill fee it as a bug- 
bear, too terrible to become familiar with. 
The falfc notion of " fending the foil into tht 
clouds/' frightens fome; while the better* 
founded idea of reducing it all to alhes— by 
too frequent repetition of this operation— -is 
a ftumbling-block to others. 

Whoever will attend to the quantity of 
earth in the fods, and the quantity of afhes 
produced from them, will lofe his fears abput 
the /i?// being keened by this operation, 

Suppofing the fod to be an inch thick ; 
not more than one-fourth of it, perhaps, i$ 
foil\ and this, fo far from, being r^^i/r^i in 
bulk to an alarming degree, is perhaps /»- 
creafed in fize by the adiqn of the fire ; which 
by leaving it in an open porous ftate, ren- 
tiers it more bulky than the fame foil, Ihook 
from the fods, and reduced to a perfed ftatt 
9f drynefs only, would proialfy have been. 
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I will not contend for the intreafe^ nor will 
I, at prefcnt, admit that tha foil is Itjfened by 
the operation. Different foils are a^d upoii 
in different w^ys by fire : clay burns to iutrd 
finderSj of the nature of hick, remaining ia 
the foil unaltered by tim; while the cinders of 
lighter foils are more perilhable.. 

Thefe effects of fod-burning dp npt appear 
to have been attended to. Its ufe in reducing 
tovjgh fward ftrikes every one ; and its efFe<J^ 
as a manure, in the cafes in which it is ufu- 
^lly applied, is here clearly underftood by 
thofe who are beft acquainted with its man- 
ner of afting. 

But itseffefl: in improving the contex- 
ture OF strong cohesive soils has efcape4 
general notice. Yet how could art devife aq 
ingredient more likely to give opennefs and 
freedom to a clofe -textured foil than-rough^^ 
porous, unperilhahle alhes ? a material of 
improvenient which the foU itfelf fupplies^ 
free of coft. The immediate acquifition of 
MANURE repays th« expence of the opera* 
tion. The more permanent improvement 
of the contexture of the soil is of courfc 
obtained without ejcpence. 

Viewed 
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Viewed in this light, sod-burn ing^ what-? 
ever efFcft it may have on light porous foils, 
is, in all human probability, a cardinal im- 
provement of foils of a CLOSE clayey 
NATURE : and it appears to me a matter in- 
cumbent on every poffeffor of fuch foils to 
try, on a fmall fcale at leaft, the effed: of a 
FREQUENT REPETITION of this Operation. 

2. FuRZE-GROuNDS. It IS the Opinion of 
one who has paid clofe attention to the fub- 
jeft, that old furze-grounds, off which fuel 
having been repeatedly carried, areof courfe 
piuch depauperated^ may in general be im- 
proved in the following manner. 

Grub y fow grafs-feeds, on the grubbed 
furface, without plowing ; and let the land 
remain in this ftate until it has acquired a de- 
gree of firmnefs, the fmaller roots left in it 
are decayed, and the furfaqe has got a co- 
vering. Then fod-burn, lime, &c. and 
break up the foil for a courfe of arable crops : 
clofing with cultivated grafs. When the 
furzes begin again to grpw troublefome, ret 
peat the fod-burning. 

3. Woodlands. The fame inventive buf- 
bandman has ftruck out a iimple and certain 

method 
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method of freeing grafsland from the sloe- 
thorn, — one pf the hardieft Jhrubs which 
hulbandry hag to contend with. 

If black-thorns be gruhbed uf by the roots^ 
every fibril left in the foil produces a frclh 
plant ; fo that inftead of being leffened by 
this tedious and expenfive operation, their 
number is increafed. 

If they be felled above-ground^ the ftubs 
are in the way of the fithe and the bite of 
cattle ; and the thicket is prefently renewed. 

But if they be cut off level with the 
SURFACE, the fithe has free fweep, and the 
young (hoots are of courfe removed with eafc 
and certainty. 

If the ground be mown for hay, the fame 
ftroke which cuts the herbage tak9S off the 
ligneous flioots. 

If paftured, cattle and flieep, provided they 
have no woodland left to brouze among, will 
gnaw them to the quick ; fcarcely leaving a 
ftem or a ftump remaining. It is, however, 
always advifcable in this cafe to fweep the 
ground over with the fithe in the courfe of 
fummer ; to remove efFeSually the remains 
which may have efcapcd the bite of the paftur- 
ing ftock. 
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rally abcwnd ; fowing grafs feeds on the fur- 
face. 

Treat the UndeI and other brush wood 
in the manner above dcfcribed ; and let. the 
whole lie in grass, keeping it carefully fwept 
ivith the fithe, until the remaining roots 
be fufficiently decayed. 

Then, ^«/ not before^ bring the foil under 
a courfe of arable management. 

The fencing, the caftration of ant-hills *i 
and perhaps doing away a few other rough- 
neffes, would be the only labour requifite 
which would not more than repay itfelf f. 

The ROOTS, inftead of being a principal 
caufe of EXPENCE and anxiety, would, un- 
der this management, become a fource of 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL; while the EX- 
PENCE of bringing the foil under a courfe of 
arable management would be in a man- 
ner precluded by having a free grajfy furfacs 
for the purpofe of sod-burning. 

This townihip (part of the ancient foreft 
of Pickering) affords at prefent (Auguft 

1787) 

• See.Norf. Ecov. Mix. 50. 
f If BRAINING fliould be found requifite, how fut- 
able an opportunity while land remains in grafi. 
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ther the moft rugged operation which huf- 
bandry is acquainted with. 

But how much more eligible would it be 
to treat fuch land in the manner above de- 
fcribed ? keeping it in a ftate of grass .un* 
til the roots were decayed^ and rendered obc^ 
dient to the fliare. 

The fums of money (not fo mention thtf 
fortunes) which ht've lately been expended 
in the improvement of Emfield Chace, ar6 
too well known ; and will, it is to be feared^ 
throw a damp on the further improvement 
of the Royal Wastes; a matter of fome 
importance to thefe kingdoms^ 

But how eafily, and with what certainty^ 
might thefe waftes be improved ? The wood 
upon moft of them is doubly fufficient to 
make the neceffary iMPROVEMENTi 

Takedown the timber trees and pol- 
lards; by grub-felling, in the Norfolk 
manner : remove fuch of the larger roots 
as will pay amply for removing ; and fill up 
the holes with the cores of ant-hill or other 
protuberances with which thefe waftes gene- 
rally 
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of graffes and other plants ; forming a tMgB 
mat of fibres • reaching, in fome cafes, feveraF 
inches deep; efpecially over e cold moift 
fubfoil ; where the fedgy tribfe are frequently 
in full pofleflion. 

If the foil be thin, it is wbolbf occupied bj^ 
roots : the bottoms of the furrows afford na 
loofe mould for covering the feed; which- 
either lies expbfed on the furface^ or falls 
through the feams upon an infertile fubfoil, 
and among grafs, ftill perhaps in a growing 
ftate. The few grains which happen to get 
buried in the mould fllourilh while th^ ownl 
fubftance lafts; but the kernel being ex-i 
haufted, the rootlings look out in vain for 
foreign fuftenance ; the foil is already occu- 
pied by veteran roots too powerful for the 
infant fibrils to contend with. 

But if the foil be deeper than THt 
SWARD, the feeds get properly covered, and 
the young plants have frelh mould to ftrike 
root in ; and to fupport them until the fward 
die, decay, and afford nourilhment to the 
rifing crop. 

The USES OF SOD-BURNING thick-fwarded 
foils are thofc of cffcdually killing the fward % 

doing 
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doing away the tougbnefs of the furrow^ and 
furnifiiing in the aihes afupply of acceptable 
pabulum to the infant plants. 

Out of this ftatement of efieftsrefult thefe 
general conclufions. 

Ricb^ deep foils 9 though covered with old 
fwardy may be fbwn with corn on one plow- 
ing. 

It is reafonable^ however, that this plow- 
ing Ihould be given fome time before the 
feed be fown, for the double purpoTe of ex- 
poiing the bottomsof the furrows to the me- 
liorating influence c^ the fun and air, from 
which they may have long been eftrang- 
ed; and of FORWAamNO tre digestion op 

THE SWARB. 

It is likewife obfervablc^ that in this cafe 
a DOUBLE PLOWING (burying the fod at the 
bottom of the furrow) is obvioufly prefer* 
able to a fingle on^. , 

Butjh^low^ kfs fertile foils will not bear 
this treatment : they require either to be 

SOD-BURNT or SyMAAER-F ALLOWED^ tO rcduCC 

the fward and meliorate t^e foil. ' 

But fallowing is expenfive, lofcs one year's 
crop, and does not change the texture of co- 

VOL. I. y HBSIVE 
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HESivE soil; to which, whether deep or 
Ihallow, fod-burning appears to be Angular- 
ly well adapted. 

I'he length of thefe refleftions will, I truft, 
find an excufe in the magnitude of the fub- 
jeft which gives rife to them. The Royal 
Forests at prefcnt afford little benefit to the 
community ; but are no doubt capable of 
affording great national advantage. To en- 
deavour to forward their improvement by 
|)6inting out the e^fieft method of accom- 
plifhing it, is therefore the duty of every man 
whofe experience has led him to! refle&ions 
on the fubjed:. 

Improvements thus conduced would be 
progreflive an^ pleafurablc; , requiring no 
extraordinary Ihare either of attention or ca- 
pital. 

IV. TiLLAGlt. In a c6untry in whidh 
Grassland is the primary object, Excel- 
lency in the minutiae of the arable pro- 
cesses muft not be expefted : nevertheleftt 
where the invention is let lodfe, aAd a fpirit 
of improvement prevails, we may hope to 
find fome special matter worth no- 
tice. 

• ' ^he 
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. The only p^ticulars which appear to me 
noticeable in this place are, 

1. Plowing with reins, 

2. Laying lands ajcrofs flopes« * 

i^ Plowing with Reins. In this refpcd, 
the hufbandmen of thQ Vale excel.. Various 
as are their foils, they plow them invariably 
with TWO HORSES, driven ai^d guided with 

.WHIP-HEINS. . 

Proper /ia/ons for the operation are endea- 
voured to be caught ; . but, jcven with, this ad- 
vantage, it is matter of aftonifliment how fome 
of their ftrong deep foils are turned by a 
pair jof light flender horfes •, which, in a ba- 
lance, would barely outweigh one of the four 
(or perhaps fix^ which are ufed upon the 
hills of Surrey and Kent in plowing foils of 
lefs tenacity ! 

In Norfolk the foil is light, and the great 
.merit of the Norfolk hulbandmen lies in 
their expedition. Here, where the cuftom is 
. to go only one journey, the quimtity plowed in a 
day is much lefs than ia Norfolk ; but gene- 
rally more, even in the ftronger foils, than is 
done by two men and four expenfive horfes 
in many other places. 

Y2 It 
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It has been a gericnilly received' idea; even 
among men who think liberallf, and are'tn" 
clincd to think well of the pratfliee of plow- 
ing with a pair of hoiftfs^ th^t it is only applU 
cable to light tmiit soils. Biit the eftaWiih- 
ed* hulbandry of this country proves that idea 
to be erroneous. • 

It fttikes me, however, advocate as I am 
for the practice, that in fome cafts> especially 
where the foil is b«EP and ntiDlMt, three 
horfes at length would be preferable. 

But the plea held out- againft thisnnfinage^ 
fijent IS, *' We cannot afford it!'- The truth 
is, land here has got up to the 'Two^Hoitsi- 
PLow PRICE ; and tenants feem to be aware 
that they cannot pay their rents, if they fend 
more than two horfes and one man to plow. 
What a ftrong recommendation is this of the 
pradlice. 

2. Laying lands across the slopes op 
HILLS. The general praftice, unleft where 
the turrtWreft plow is in ufe, is to plow the 
fides of hills ap-and^dcwn, laying the lands 
parallel with the line of defcent, not oblique- 
ly aferofs it^ 

Where 
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Where the subsoil is ahforbent^ this is per- 
haps the moft eligible method; the rain^ 
water which falls being, by this means effec- 
tually prevented from making its efcape off 
the £de of the hill. For^ vin\t(& ridges be 
raifed very high^ the water in this cafe has 
no propenfity toward the furrows on either 
fide ; its tendency, when the lands Ue flat, 
being down lines lying parallel between them ; 
confequently, the rain-water which falls up* 
on them may run from the top. to the bot* 
torn of the hill^ without finding its way into 
the interfurr&ws, which in this cafe arc rent 
dercd entirely ufelefs as su&FACE-t)RAiNs. 

This circumftance renders the common 
method of plowing bill^fides altogether in- 
eligible where the subsoil is c^ld and reteu^ 
tivi\ and where the surface-water is of 
courfe required to be got rid of the ^uickcft 
znd Jbm0 way. 

To this end the lands are thrown across 
THE SL0FE9 nearly parallel with the horizon, 
barely giving them fyffi^ietit dtfcen$ for water 
to find its way along the interfurrows* 

The EFFECT of laying the lands in this di- 

rcftiqn is.evident ; the rain-water which falls 

Y 3 vpcw 
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upon them has never farther to run than we 
width of the landii falls on ; ' (even fuppo- 
fiiig it tp fall on the upper edge) for fo foon 
as it is caught by an interfurrow, the vege- 
table pafture is in effect relieved ffpni it. 

rience, the narrower the Itods, provided 
the interfurrow3 be fufEciently deep, the 
more imnoediate the eflFeft. 

The only incokveniency of laying land^ 
acrofs the flope is that of having the plits on 
the lower fides of the lands io turn againft the; 
bill; an operation which requires a good 
workman to do it properly. 

But there is an advantage in this method' 
which ipore than overbalances that inconveni- 
cncy. The pull is always upon, or nearly 
upon, level ground ; whereas, in the com-' 
mon direftionof the lands, the uphill pull is 
intolerable to the beafts of draught, efpe- 
cially to horfes ; which, through fear or im- 
patience, draw by jerks, eager to reach the 
top of. the hill ; thereby fatiguing themfelves^ 
and the plowman unneceflarily, ^nd render- 
iJDg the work defeftlve. 

The good effeft of laying lands acrofs 
flopcs, is not only plaufiblc in theory, but is 

verified 
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verified by praftice. J, have fcciri ^n inftancc 
ia which lan^l, which had heretofore been 
/f^ii/ and poachy, improved, paerely by change 
ing the direftion of the ridges, to dry/ 
spuNO, PRODuerivE foil^ worth. nearly twicf 
the rent it was before this fimple alfctlttioii 
%pok place. 



21. 

MANURES 

AND 

MANURE PROCESS- 

THE SPECIES OF MANURE prmci- 
p^lly ufed in the Diftrift arc, 

Pung, 

I^ime, 

Aflies ; 
the laft chipfiy in the mqrei^anWj where 
great qus^ntities of turf and peat are burnt 
Vpon the hearth, for the double purpofc c' 
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tVEL and MANORS; the aflics being ^15- 
dercd as equivalent to the erpence of oql^ 
leding the materials; 

Marl 
is not found in quantity, 4S ff<tl^h either ii| 
the Vale or Morclanifls. The only marl 
which has been ufed as a manure is a produce 
x>i fetrifaSion. This marl and the fountain 
from whence it flows are noticeable. 

The waters of *^ Newton-dale-wejll '* 
have long been celebrated for their virtues in 
cold-bathing ; and for ftrengtheningthe limbs 
pf children they are,l believe, celebrated juft- 
ly. An anniverfary relative to thele waters has 
been obfcrved lime immemorial, and is ftill 
bbferved by the neighbouring youth, whq 
meet at this fpring upon fome certain Sun^ 
day in thefummer months to bathe; and-^ 
apoetic mind would add,^-i-to celebrate thq 
virtues of the water. 

The fituation of this fpring is Angularly 
wild and romantic : the country on every 
fide mountainous and barren, excepting the 
narrow dile, or cultivated chafm, neat the 
bead of which the fpring is fituated. 
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At the time thefe mountains and this chafm 
were formed, it ki probable the water gufliecl 
put of the face of a J>erpcndicular rpck» 
which now rifes about eighty feet above 
the fpring ; but through the niouldering 
of the rock, and the accumulative effcd: of 
the waters, the bafe of the precipice, out 
pf which they iflue, now reaches with a Iharp 
^fcent to near the mouth pf the fpring. 

The upper part of the flope at Icaft ha< 
pvideqtly been raifed by yegetation and 
fETRir ACTION. Had uot the hand of art 
been affifting in removing from time to time 
the accumulated matter^ in the form of_ 
f ' marl" and " limeftone,'' atid in leading the 
water by a channel from the rock, the fpring 
plight long fince, by over-growing its mputh| 
have been the caufe of its own extinftion. 

Thefe waters, at their fpurce, are remark^ 
ably cold and f^rongly chaltbzate tq the 
|afte, tinging their bed of a deep ruft co- 
lour ; but as they fall down the bafe of the 
hill, they Ipfe by degrees their chalybeate 
Qualities^ Ipfing them entirely before they 
feap|i the fppt of the flope* 
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What is equally obf(?rvable, tkeir pbtiii- 
T ACTIVE quality, is, at the fpurce, barely pery 
ceptible, apd docs upt acquire its full eflFed:. 
until they have run fome twenty or thirty 
yards down the flopc ; about which point, 
they \o(c almoft entirely their chalybeate 
fafie^ though they ftill continue to tin^e the 
cjiannel; the pplour growing, fainter ^ the-, 
length of channel incrcafes ^. 

Where the r;ll meets with no vegetable 
ipatter to petrify (or rather to incrujl), i%. 
fprms an incrustation at the bottom of its. 
channel, which in time being filled to the 
top, the watery overflow, fpread over tj^e 
l|qpe, and incruft every thing which falls in 
their way ; until ha.ving fpund fome holloW; 
channel (or nerhaps in a ftate of nature, 
having reached the face of the rock), they 
form a frelh rill ; which being annihilated in 
the fame manner, t|itr waters proceed or return 
back along the fide of the flope ; thus form-i 
ing, in an undifturbed ftate, a natural cone, 

* This Tpring, which is at Icaft an Qbjc<ft of curio-, 
fity, and vvhofc waters may contain medical virtues, 
which require to be pointed out, Is fituated about 
two miles from l^altergaO-inn^ on the road between 
i*jcKfciLiNG ^d Whitby* 

WterQ 
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Where the furface has been free from moft 
or other vegetable produ&ion, the accumu- 
lated matter is WHOLLY calcareous; of a 
light colour^ refembling the marl of Nor- 
folk, except in its being difcoloured more 
or lefs with a chalybeat tinge. Where mofs, 
liverwort, and other vegetables have been 
incrufted, a stqne*liice substance is form* 
ed : the former is called ** marl,**Tr^he latter 
f^ftone/' 

At prefent, the face of the ftope is hoi- 
lowed but into great irregularity, by digging 
for and carrying away the marl^ leaving 
maffes of ftone^ fome of them containing 
many cubical feet, Handing above the pre* 
lent furface. 

Thefe ftones, though lighf, being full of 
liollownefles withirirT-mere bundles of mofi 
and algae— have, by being long expofed on 
the furface, aciquired a very great degree of 
hardnefs, their fmaller afperities being with 
difficulty broken off. 

By immerging the fragments in the acid 
of fea-falt weakly diluted, the calcareous in- 
cruftation is leifurely diflblved, leaving t^ic 
vegetable matter entire, and to appearance 

as 
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as perfeft as when it wds firft incrAiftt^^ tW 
it may have lain loc^ked up in tltat ftj^ m 
l^oufand or perhaps many thoufand yeats. 

Thefe vfgetM Jiom have likewife bcca 
carried away and burnt as LtiiESTONf. Tho 
quantity of Umiy however, produced froin 
them cannot be great ; but mixed with tho 
^Jhes of the vegetables, a valuable manurg 
Hiay neverthclefs be formed, 

In a fituatipn fo reclufe, it is no wonder 
this valuable fource of manure fhould have 
been in fome degree neglefted. The bottom 
of the dale which winds below it, does not 
appear to havo been much benefited, either 
by the waters themfelves or the matter 
which they have formed. The principal 
part of that which ha3 been taken away has 
been carried up a winding road over the top 
of the mountain to a neighbouring dale 
(Goadland) fome three or four miles diftant. 

Over and above the difficulty and expence 
of carriage, a (hilling a load ha$ been paid 
to the leffee of the royalty for thefe calcar 
reous fubftances ; not for the purpofe of ex- 
periment, but in purfuance of eftablifhe4 
practice ; a fufficient evidence this of their 
-virtue as a manure. 



Lime. Lime is a (heet-aochor in the Vale 
hufbandry. It is ufed invariably, I b«licVe, 
on every fpccies of foil, ^d ifunofi cafes with 
great fu<:cefs. It fcems to b^ at ptefent a re- 
ceived idea that the bufinefs of aratioti could 
not be carried on, or at leaft that the pr^fent 
rents of land could n©^ be paid, without the 
affiftancc of llmcf. 

It is not my intentiiMi? td attempt tor prove 
or difprove the. triith of this opinion. Suffice 
it for me to fay, in this place, that I am not 
acquainted with any country in which littiie 
is held in fuch high reput?e,. nor where the 
martufefiturittg of it is f© common a praQace 
among farmers as it is in this. Almoft every 
principal farmer upon the margin burns his 
own' lime. 

There are, befides, great number oif ** falc 
kilns** for fmaUer farmers, and for the centre 
of the V^le, where no. materials for burning 
arc to be had. There is an inftance of one 
man occupying eight or ten kilns ; burning 
two or three thoufand chaldrons yearly. 

The LIME-HUSBANDRY of this Diftrift, 
therefore, merits particular notice. The fub- 
jed: requires the following divifion : 

I. The 
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i. Th6 materials burnt. 
«• The method of burning* 

3. The coft, and the felling price. 

4. The foils^ and the crops. to which it is 
., applied. 

5. The method of applying. 

i« Materials. On this Northern mar- 
gin of the Vale^ lime is burnt folely from 
ft^nesy of different colours and contextures. 
The fpccies moft prevalent are a ftrong light- 
coloured GRAKATE^ and a fpecies of blue 
and white marble ; the blocks, whether 
large or fmall, being blue at the core^ and 
lighter-coloured toward th& outer furface. 
Tbefe ftones are hard, ponderous, and almoft 
purely calcareous. 

One hundred grains of the former, taken 
from a lower ftratum of Picker ing-Castle- 
BANK, yield fony-three grains of air, 
and ninety- four gr^ns of .calcareous earth, 
leaving a refiduum of fix grains, chiefly a 
brown lilt, with a few gypfum-like frag- 
ments. 

One hundred grains of the latter, taken 
from the lower ftratum of a quarry near 
KiR^BYMooRsiDE, afford thirty nine grains 

of 
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of air, eighty.fix and a half grains of diflb- 
luble matter, and thirteen and a half grains 
of reiiduum, fine impalpable (ik. 

The lime produced from the former is of 
a dufky colour, and falls in rough coarfe 
granules ; that of th« latter burfts into a white 
volatile flour-like powder. 

The ftones of different quarries are dif- 
ferent in quality, but none of them differ 
widely from the fpccimens abore defcribed*. 

On the SOUTHERN heights the prevailing 
material is a fingular fpecies of soft ora« 
NATE. Its colour a dirty white : its con- 
texture refembling the grains of white 
muftard-feed run together with a cement of 
chalk or marl. The hardnefs of this ftom 
(if it merit the name) increafes with the 
depth of the quarry. The lower blocks arc 
ufed in building ; but the upper ftratum, for 
three or four feet below the foil, is generally 
a stone-marl of no meatf quality, but varies 
- in different quarries. I have not learnt, how- 
ever, that in any inftancc it has been applied 
as a MANURE. On the contrary, it appears to 

be 

. • For adefcription of the auARRiEs of tbefc floncs, 
fee Art. Building Materials, page 105, note. 
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be univetfally caft^ as an incumbrance, to the 
bottom o( the quarry ♦• 

One hundred- grains of the Maltoit 
ORANATB^ taken from the middle of tbd 
quarry oppofite the Lodge at New-Maltoo, 
yi^ld forty-four grains of air, and ninety* 
feven grains of calcareous earth, leaving three 
grains of refiduum, chiefly a brown filt. 

But the Hones of different quarries vary 
in quality. One hundred grains taken from 
a newly-opened quarry, by the fide of the 
toad leading from Malton to Caftle-Howard, 
yield only ninety- four grains of ^iflbiuble 
matter* 

I men« 

• On this fide of the Vale, too, the limeftone rubble 
trhich lies between the foil and the rock, is much of it 
of the nature of mar l, and might in many cafes be ap- 
plied as fuch with advantage^ Its effedl, where it has 
been thrown back from the edges of the quarries on 
Scallow-moor (a light loam inclining to a black moory 
foil) above Pickering, is ftriking. The earth of this 
rubble is ftrongly calcareous, and its (tones are fre- 
quently covered with a white cfflorcfcencc which is 
purely calcareous* Great quantities of it might be 
coUedled ; and where a fit foil can be found (by trying 
experiments with it on a fmall fcale) in the neighbour- 
hood of a quarry, it would in all probability pay amply 
for fetting on. For the bottoming of farm-yards and 
dunghills, the entire ** coping," the foil inclufive, 
would be found excellent. 
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I mention this circumftance, as the plot 
of ground in which this quarry is dug was 
bought, it feems, at an extravagant price for 
the purpofe of lime-burning ; but the lime, 
// isfaidy proving of an inferior quality, a 
principal part of the money win be funk* 
This ftiews the great ufe of analyfis in afcer* 
taining, without hazard, a knowledge of the 
qualities of limeftones *. 

One hundred grains of Wold-chalk, ta- 
ken from a lime-quarry ilear Driffield, yield 
forty-four grains df air; three and a half 
grains df a fdft mucilaginous rcfiduum ; and 
ninety-fix and a half grains of calcareous 
inatter f. 

2. Burning. In giving the detail of this 
operation, the following fubdivifioiis will be • 
requifire : 
Vol, I. Z I. Building 

* In this caie, however, if the ff>ecimeii I happened 
to take was a fair one, the bad quality ofttie lime cannot 
be altogether owing to the ilone ; which, by this ana- 
lyfis» is far from bein^ a bad one, though inferior to 
that of the preceding experiment. 

t In thefe experiifl^ts the quantity of c alcar boui 
MATTER is inferred horn the quantity of residuum, 
no more of it being precipitated than a fuflBciency to 
iftiew its colour^ which in every cafe was oi/nowy mobite- 
nefs\ a principal evidence of its being a pure calcareous 
Isarth. The quantity of air and the quantity of re- 
si dvum wer^ in each experiment clofely attended to* 
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1. Building the kiln. 

2. Raifing and breaking the ftones.^ 

3. Coals and their proportion. 

4. Filling the klln^ 

5. Drawing the kiln. 

I. The kiln. The materials are either fime-' 
Hone entirely, or Hmeftone lined with bricks 
on the infide. Neither timber nor mortal* 
ought to be ufedin building a lime-kiln ; the 
former prefently decays, and the latter by 
akernateiy fwelKng aftd flirinking burfts the 
walls j befidcs rendering them in the firft in- 
ftance too tight to admit a proper quantity 
of air : no other air-holes than the " eyes ** 
at wWch they are kindled being made in the 
kilns of this EHftrift. 

The for^2 of the cavity is an irregular cone 
inverted. At the bottom are generally two 
eyes oppofitc to each other ; the cavity being 
here contracted to- a thin point, or narrow 
trough ; the width that of, the eyes*. As the 
walls are carried iip, the cavity takes by de- 
grees a circular, or fometimes an oval line ; 
at the fame time receiving, as it rifes, ^ r^ 
jucalfoTtn; until having reached fomewhat 

more- 
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more than half its intended height, the form 
is changed to cylindrical ; or is fometimes con- 
traSied towards the top. The proportion be- 
tween the depths and the diameters of thefe 
kilns is that of the depth being generally 
about one and a half diameter of the top. 

T\itjize varies from fix to forty chaldrons. 

2, Vi^be ftones. The art of raifing ftones 
can only be learned by experience in the gi- 
ven quarry in which they are to be raifed. 
They are fometimes raifed by the day; fome- 
times by the load; but moft generally the 
entire labour of burning is takca together at 
fo much a chaldron of lime. 

The breaking of hard, ffrong ftones is a la- 
borious part of the operation of lime-burning. 
On the north-fide of the Vale it is done by 
men with large fledge hammers ; but on the 
Malton fide, where the ftone is foft, women 
are frequently employed in breaking. 

The medium^z^ is that of the two hands j 
but men burning by the chaldron will not, 
unlefs wdl attended to, break them fo fmall : 
ftones nearly as big as the head are fome- 
times, but very improperly, thrown into the 
Z 2 kiln ; 
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kiln ; for unlefs the proportion of coals te 
tinneccffarily large, the outer fhell only is 
burnt to lime, the core remaining a liitnp of 
unburnt ftonc. « 

3. Coals. The morelands for the laft fifty 
years, have furnifhed the north-fide of the" 
Vale with coals for lime-burhihg, and for 
an inferior fpecies of fuel. The feamof this 
coal is thin, and the quality in general very 
ordinary. 

Before the difcovery of thefe coals^ lime 
\vas burnt with furze and 6ther brulhwdod ;^ 
but-notwithllanding the morelahds" are now 
nearly exhaufted of coals (unlcls fome frelh 
difcovery ihould be made), the Diftrid is re- 
lieved from the apprehenfion of returning 
again to its ancient mode of burning lime. 
The Derwent, befides an ample fupply of 
coals for fuel, brings an inferior kind (both 
of them raifed in Weft-Yorkfhire j for the 
purpofe of lime-burning. The eaftern end 
of the Vale is equally fortunate in this i?e- 
fpedt, by having the port of Scarborough in 
its neighbourhood. 

The proportion of coals and (tones varies 
with the quality of the coals, and likewife, 

but 
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J)Mt in a lefs degree, with the quality of the 
fl:one : the method of burning, too, varies 
the proportion. Three chaldrons of lime from 
cue of co(ils (the meafures equal) may be conr 
iidered as the mean produce. From two and 
a half to three and a half for one, includes the 
whole extent of produce of well-burnt lime. 
4. Filling. Some kindling, and an extra- 
ordinary proportion of coals being ufed at thft 
eyes, and at the bottom, the kiln is filled up 
with ftones and coals, in thin alternate layers ^ 
thofe of ftones five or fix inches thick ; with 
coals in proportion ; the coals, if not fuffi- 
piently fmall, being preyioufly reduced to ^ 
gravel-like ftate •, in order to run down more 

^ freely between the interftices of the ftones, 
and thereby to mix more evenly with them. 
The niaterials are caft into the kiln with 
large fcuttles ; which are filled with ftones, 
by means of an iron-toothed rake, compofed 
pf four teeth about fix inches long, of a head 
about a fpot long, and a handle about four 
feet long. 

If feveral men be employed in filling a 

kiln, it is common for each man. to fill and 

empty his own fcuttle. But this is an uncer- 

Z 3 tain, 
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tain, 'and therefore an improper way of prp-t 
cceding. N^ucb depends on the regularity 
and evenncfs of the layer, and the due pro- 
portion of coals ; and to judge of this with 
fufficient accuracy requires fome experience, 
and a fteady eye ; efpecially when the kil?; i? 
on fire, and the cavity to be filled up is full 
of fmoke. If more than ope perfon be em- 
ployed in this cafe, it is highly prpbable the 
work will be imperf^dly done. 

Among the fale-kilns about Malton there 
is an excellent regulation in this refpeft, Thq 
fcuttles are all filled, and brought to the top 
of the kiln, by women aad bq^s, who deli- 
ver them tp the ^^aster, or hi§ foreman. 
Handing there to receive them, with his eyefixl 
within the kiln \ by which means he is en- 
abled to diftribute the ftones and coals \yith 
the greateft accuracy. 

5» Drawing. There are two fpecies of 
kilns J or rather one fpecies ufed in two dif* 
fejent ways. 

A kiln which is filled, fired, and fuffered tq 
burn cut before any of its contents bedrawn,^ 
is called a *' standing kiln.'* 



If 
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If the contents be.drawn out at the bottom 
while the upper partis yet onfir^, the vacancy 
at the top being repeatedly filled up with 
ftone and coal, as the lime is extrafted at 
the bottom, the kiln is termed a " draw 



kiln/* 



Since eoals have been ufed in the burning 
of lime, draw kilns have, until of late years, 
been moft prevalent. But at prefent ftand>- 
pg kilns are moft in ufe. 

The reafdns given for this change of prac* 
tice are thefe : firft, that the lime is burnt 
(vener in ftanding than in draw kilns ; in the 
drawing of which the ftones are liable to 
hang round the fides of the kiln ; thofe in 
the middle running down in the form of a 
tunnel; thereby mixing the raw with the 
half-burnt ftones. The confequence is, the 
outfide are burnt too much, the infide too 
little; the ftones too frequently running 
down to the eye in a half-burnt ftate. Se* 
condly, the unevennefs of furfaceleft by this 
method, together with the obfcttrity caufed 
by the fmoke, render the filing difficult -, un- 
der-burnt ftones, or an unneceflary wafte of 
f oals, is the inevitable confequence. A third 
Z 4 argument 
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argument in favour of ftanding kilns is, that 
a greaier proportion of well-bumt lime may be 
produced from the {sLtnt quantity of coals. 
It is allowed that more kindling fuel is re- 
quifite •, and, at the bottom, a greater pro- 
portion of coals ; but the fire by this mean^ 
getting a ftrong head, a lefs proportion of 
coals are required in the body of the kilnj 
and what, perhaps, is of ftill more confe- 
quence, lefs heat is loft at the top of this 
than of the draw kiln ; which is always un- 
covered, and too frequently hollow and fuU 
of cracks; while the top of the ftanding 
kiln being piled up in a conical form, and 
clofely covered with fods or rubbilh, coUedrs 
. a greater body of fire, and keeps in the heat 
moreefFediuaUy. 

One circumftance, hgwever, relative to the 
ftanding kiln requires to be mentioned. The 
infidc Ihould be lined with kricL For every 
time a kiln which is lined with limeftone is 
fufiered to go out, a fliell of lime peels off the 
infide ; by which means the walls are foou 
impaired. 

The lime is drawn out at the *^ eyes" witl\ 
a Ihovel, and generally carried out in fcuttles, 

or 
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or in balket meafures, to the cart or waggon. 

Of a living kiln the drawing is generally 
continued until red allies begii> to make their 
appearance. 

But {landing kilns are fuffered to bum un-^ 
difturbed until the fire go out ; except, per- 
haps, when the fire is rifing toward the top, 
and a frefli fupply pf air is^ wanted, a few 
fliovelfuUs are drawn at either eye, by whicl^ 
means an internal hollpwnefs is formed, and 
frefh vigour given to the fire. 

From thefe circumftances it is plain, that a 
regular fupply of lime cannot be had fromt 
lefs than three Handing kilns ; one filling 5 
one burning; one drawing. The finaller 
burners, however,, have frequently only two j 
and for a farmer, one, proportioned to his 
farm, is fufficient f. 

3. Cos*;: 

• About Brotherton and Nottingley, near Ferry- 
bridge, from whence vaft quantities of lime are fen^ 
to diftant parts of the Vale of York ; particularly to- 
ward Eafmgwood ; the kilns are very Jballow and 
wide ; the cone of materials piled above the furface, be- 
ing to appearance equal to the contents of the kiln. 
This renders the emptying of the kiln very eafy \ 
^he lime being all thrown from the furface, or through 
a kjnd of door-way in the fide ; not drawn out of the 
"■ ' eyes; 
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^i Cost and Price. The ordinary wages 
for the whole labour of railing, breaking, 
lining, and drawing, is i8di to 2od. a chal- 
dron. 

At M ALTON, the labour, if taken by the 
grofs, is about iSd. the price of lime-kiln 
coals, with carriage from the keels to the 
kiln, about 14s. a chaldron (of thirty-two 
bulhels) the produce better than three for one. 
The whole coji about 6 s. the felling price 7 s, 
^ chaldron. 

At Pickering, the labour U 20 d. a chal* 
dron : the price of *' moor-coals" and carr 
riage 1 6 s. of " Malton coals" and carriage 
1 8 s. The produce^ if fufficiently burnt, three 
to one. The mean cofl is therefore about 
7 s. 6d. ihc felling price 8s. a chalciron. The 
building and repair of kilns ; the wear of 
tools ; the value of the ftone in the quarry ; 
and, in fome cafes, the carriage of it from 
thence to tlie kiln, are dra\ybacks upon the 

profit^ 

eyes ; wbich are in this cafe of no other ufe than tQ 
kindle iit, and to admit a fupply of air. Thofe kilna 
arc much lefs cxpenlive than the kilns oi thh Diflridl; 
»nd more convenient. But qupry, Do they give as 
ynuch iicat w th tlie fame quantity of coals as a tallc^ 
piore cylindrical kiln ? 
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profits which appear in the above calcula- 
tions. If therefore the ftones be fufficicntly 
hurnty the neat profit is in tf^is cafe very 
fmall^. 

4. Soils and Crops. It has already been 
qbferved, that lime is applied indifcriminate- 
ly to every fpecies oifoil. 

On the higher drier lands, its utility i^ 
evident. 

At Mai con, it is laid 00 the c^dcareous quarry 
foil with fucceft. 

In a comparative experiment, fairly and 
accurately made on a r edjl one foil ahoycPick^ 
ering, with three chaldron of lime an acre j 
the value of the lime to the firft crop, wheat, 
was not lefs thap two quarters an apre, and 

the 

^ Nothing^ perhaps, would cncrcafe the profits of 
•lime-burning in this place more than the kiln being 
filled by the hand of the mafter, or fome judicious per- 
fon not interefted in a wafte of coals. It is the intereft 
of men who burn by the chaldron to underbreak the 
ftones, and to make up for the deficiency of labour bty 
an increafe of coals ; ^hich like wife will make up for 
jiegledV, or want of judgement in filling. Let the 
flones be raifed and broken by the chaldron, or the kiln ; 
Ijut let the filling be done by women and boys ; by 
v/hich means induftry will be encouraged, and the 
ftones, by pafling under the matter's eye, will gf courf; 
be rcjefted, if not fufficicntly broken. 
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the fucceeding crop of oats, (which now are 
upon the ground^ Aug. lySy.) is a ft ill 
ftronger evidence of the great utility of lime 
in fome cafes : in this cafe the crop at leaft 
thnefold. 

Neverthelefs it may be prudent in the oc- 
cupiers of the cold tnoift clays in the bottom 
of the Vale to lime with caution. 

Its ufe to the loofe fandy foils of the Weft 
Marfhes. is, I believe, fully eftabliflied ; yet 
in a comparative experiment on a klackmoory 
foil its effcft has thus far (the third crop) been 
detrimental rather than ferviceable. 

It is not my intention to damp the fpirit of 
improvement, but to endeavour to direft it 
to fuitable objefts. Nothing, at prefcnt, but 
COMPARATIVE EXP ERiMENTS Can determine 
the value of a given lime to a given foil •, 
and no man can, with common prudence, 
lime any land upon a large fcale, until ^ 
moral certainty of improvement has been 
eflablifhed by experience. 

The prevailing crop is zvbeat on fallow. It is 
alio pretty generally fct on for rape^ turneps, 
or other crop, cfter fd burnings and fpread 
siiiong the allies. It is alfo Ibmetimes fet on 

for 
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for barley. But its efFedt to the firft crop^ 
except of wheat or rape^ is, I believe, feldomi 
perceptible. 

But beneficial as lime undcrubtcdiy is in 
fome cafes to corn, its benefit to grass is ai 
matter in difpute, even among the farmers of 
Yorkfliire. Incidents are authenticated in 
which, to general appearance, it has been 
detrimental. 

But without the affiftarice of comparijin^ 
the judgment is at a Jofs to afcertdn with 
any degree of preclfion the effefts of Manures^ 
Neverthelefs, general appearances to thofc 
who have a knowledge of the nature of the 
foil, have their weight. 

It feems^ however, to be a generally re- 
ceived idea, that lime which is laid on for 
grafs is not thrown away ; for whenever the 
land is again turned up, its benefit to corn 
will have full efifeft. 

5. Liming. Long as lime has been in 
common ufe as a manure, the proper method 
of applying it to the foil is far from being 
univerfally praftifed. 

The methcds of liming are various. 

The 
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The worft is that of laying it in large hea]^^ 
arid fufFeriitg it to run to a j^Uy before it be 
fpread upon the land. 

Next to this is fetting it about the land irt 
fmali hillocks ; for although thefe hillocks he 
fpread before they approach to a ftate of 
mortar, this method is injudicious* 

Lime which falls in the open air does not 
fall to powder, but breaks into checquers, or 
fnaall cubical mafles ; which being once 
bufied in the foil, may femaift in it for ages 
without being mixt intimately with it. 

As far as experience and theory have yet 
reached, lime ough,t to be fpread in a ftate of 
PERFECT POWDER ; thereby lodging it in the 
pores of the foil ; and thus, by afllmilating 
the two ingredients, form with them one ho- 
mogeneous calcareous mafs, 

hftnglejlone expofed to a moift atmofphere 
falls entirely into granules^ not into powder^. 

The 

• It IS obfervable, however, that mtcli depends ifp" 
6n the nature of the ftone from which the lime has 
been burnt. Stones of a unifurm texture, as mod 
marbles, are Icfs liable to fall in granules than ftones 
which are naturally compofed of grains, or arc divided 
by lilTurts into natural fragments, 
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The fmaller the heaps, the nearer they ap- 
proach to finglc ftones ; there is a greater 
proportion of fiirface^ and confequently a 
greater proportion of granules. 

It is therefore the praftice of judicious 
hufbandmen to fet lime upon the land in 
LOAD- HEAD'S, and fpread it over the foil 
out of carts, as foon as H is fufficiently fallen. 

There is an inftance of pradtice in this 
neighbourhood, and, I believe, only one, 
which is ftill fuperior to that laft-mentioncd* 
In this inftance, the load-heaps are turned 
ov£ry not fo much to finifli the falling, as to 
gain an opportunity of burying the gra- 
nulous furface of the heaps; by which means 
the fragments are at leaft lelTened, if not re- 
duced to powder. 

In the MORELANDS a ftill better praftice 
is faid to prevail. There the heaps zxt inter" 
layered and covered up with moift '' turf -mould'* 
(the rubbifli from peat and turf fuel), which 
bringing on a rapid fall, the whole is fet oa 
fire, and the furface kept free from granules 
by a covering of dry afhes. 

This leads to a general improvement in? 
the method of SLAKING lime: Cover up the 
heaps, whether large or fmall^ with sofl^ 

either 
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cither of the field they are fet in, or that of 
lanes or ditches carted to them for the pur- 
pofe ; and if a fpeedy fall be required, throw 
water over this covering. Sec Art, Cement, 
page 121. 

If lime be tifed oti fallow for wheat, it is 
generally fpread on in July 5 good farmers 
making a point of harrowing U in asfdft as it 
is fpread y and plowing it under with a Ihallow' 
furrow, as foon as Convenient^ 

The ufual quantity fet on is three to four 
thaldroiis an acre. 

Dung. Nothing fufficiently noticeable 
re(peAing this fpecies of manure has occur- 
red to me, excepting fome incidents relating 
to the manuring of grafsland, which wilt 
appear under the head Natural Grasses ; 
and excepting a general deficiency in Farm- 
yard Economy, for which fee Farm-Yari> 
Management. 



SOWING. 
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22. 
SOWING. 

THE SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT 

may have led fome gentlemen, but, I be- 
lieve, not one yeoman or regular-bred farmer 
to make experiments in the drill-hus- 
bandry, at leaft not of late years. In the 
day of Mr. Tull fome trials were made of it, 
but the refults were not fufficiently favour- 
able to eftablifli it as a practice. 

A fingularity in the method of fowing 
BROADCAST is noticeable, though not pecu- 
liarly excellent. The common way is to 
fow one land or one caft at twice, fowing 
half the feed one way, and (returning on 
the fame land) half the other ; the feedfman, 
in this cafe, filling his hand at one flep, and 
making his caft at the next. But, in the me- 
thod under notice, he carts at every fief ^ and 
fows the whole of the feed .4/ once going ever. 
This method is more expeditious than the 
common way 5 but it requires a fteady eye 
and an expert hand to feed the ground evenly. 
Vol. I. A a WEEDS 
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WEEDS and VERMIS. 

I. WEEDS. There are, in this Diftri<a^ 
men who have been Angularly obfervant 
with f efpedt to the nature of weeds ; marking 
their continuance, and defcribirtg their me- 
thods of propagation and rooting with more 
than botanical accuracy. 

What I principally propofe under the pre- 
fent head is to enumerate the species of 
WEEDS moft noxious to the arable land of 
this ncrghbourhood^ and to note what ap- 
pears to be worthy of notice refpefting the 
different fpec'ies* 

It may be proper to fay, that in arranging 
the fpecies I have endeavoured to place them 
according to their degrees of noxiousness j 
whether it arife from their refpedive qua- 
lities, or from the quantity which prevails in 
the fieighl ourhood of Pickering. The grasses 

and 
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and thej&rubs are purpofely kept feparate, to 
fhew with greater perfpicuity their feveral 
degrees of hurtfulnefs to the arable lands of 
the Diftridt under obfervation. 

Provincial names. Linneannames.Engli/hnames^. 
Common thi&lc, —ferraiula f arvenfis^-^ 
corn-thiftle. 
Docken, — rutnex crifpusy — curled dock. 
Nettle, — urtica irWr^,— common ftinging- 

nettle. 
Swine xhi^ltj-^foncbus pier aceus, --^common 
fow-thiftle. 

A a 2 Riinlh, 

* Taken principally from the catalogue of plants 
cultivated in the London Botanic Garden, by Mr. 
CtJRT IS, author oi Flora Lcndinenfii\ with, however, 
fuch alterations as appear to me fuitable to the fubjedl: 
of the prcfent volumes. 

f Let no voluminous writer pretend to perfect ac- 
curacy. Linneus, whofe fyftiem is a wonderful exer- 
tion of the human mind with refpc6l to accuracy of ar- 
rangement, appears to have made an evident miftake in 
the claffification of this common plant. How he could 
be induced to tcaf it from its natural family carduus, 
and force it into that oi ferratulay may now be difficult 
to be afcertaintd. I retain the name,— but protell 
againftthe propiietyof it. The Linnean names are 
I3L0W gonfr forth throughout all nations ; and whoever 
cfaange% them is fpeaking a language unknown to uni- 

VaxSAL BOTANY. 
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Provincial names. Linn^an flames. Englijk names. 
Runfti^— 3^»^//j tfri;^jj^j,— wild muftard. 
Runfl^, — raphqms r^pbaniJirum^^T-mld ra- 

dilh. 
Runfh, — hrajftca »^p«j,— ^wild rape^ 
• Dca-nettlc,— ^(3/^^^j /^r^foVj-^wild hetnp. 
Hairdugh,' — galium aparine^ — cleavers. 
Groundfil, — fenecio vulgaris^ — groundfeU 
Chicken-weed, — ^^^»»^irV,— chickweed. 
Dog-finkle, — anihemis cotulay^ -maithe- weed. 
Dog-finkle,— ^/^/i&^iwii axyenjts^ yT-cqrn-ca- 

momile. 
Qw'QXoit^'-^papaver ri&^^j,—- round fmooth- 

hcaded poppy. 
Cuprofc,— ^^^tfX'^r duhium^ — rlpng; fmppth- 

headed poppy. 

. Bur-tkiftle, — carduus lanceolatusy --- fpear- 

thiftle. 

Rcd-thiftlCy •— carduus palufiris^ — marih- 

thiftle. 

^ Swine-thiftle, — -foncbus ^^r'y^^j,— corn fow* 

thiftle. 

Crowfoot, -^ranunculus repensy —creeping 

crowfoot. . . 

Foal foot, — tujjilago farfaray^^^<o\C^'ioQlt. * 

potentilla anferinay — fil ver- weed. 

Fat-hen, — chcnopodium alium^ — r comiiion 

goofe-foor. 

Fat- 
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Provincial names. Linnean names. Englijh names. 
FsLt-heny-^cb^nopodium viride, — red -j ointed 

goofe-foot. 
Popple, — agroftemma githago, — cockle. 
Stoney-hard, — litbofpermum arvenfe^ — corn 

gromwcll. 
Corn-bind, — fofygonumconvolvulus,*'c\imh* 

ing buckwheat. 
Sour-docken, — rumex acetofa^ — common 

forreU 
Sour-docken, — - rumex acetocelUy — fheep's 

forrel. 
Great hovk^inohsy '•r^ cent aurea ^catio/a, — * 

corn knobweed. 
Great blue-caps,— -y^^^/^j/i tfrv^^^,— cora 

fcabious. 
C ulhi a, — beracleumfpbondylium^ — cow parfr 
nep. 

chryfantbefnumfegetum^ — corn marigold, 
Yer-nuts, — bunium hulbocaftanum^ ^~earth| 
or pig nut. 

daucus carota^—^^WA carrot. 
fentaurea cyanus^ — blue-bottle. 
trifolium melitotus officinalis jTr-meVilot. 
trifolium alpeJlre^'^Blpine clover, 
pockjcn, — rumex obtujifolia^ — broad-leaved 

A a 3 pocken 
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Provincial names. JJnnean names. Engli/h names. 
Docktnj'-^umex fanguineus^'— hXoody dock. 
carduus nutans y — nodding thiftle. 
carduus ericpborus^ -7-woolly headed 

thifl;le. 
tblafpi campejtre y-^corn mithridate. 
lapfana r^»»w«»/V,— nipplewort. 
polyganum perjicariay — mild pcrficaria, 
polyganum aviculare, — hogweed. 
pentb0 arvenjis y'^^^otvi mint. 
cbryfantbemum leucantbemumy — ox-eye 

daifey. 
ranunculus arvenfiSy — corn crowfoot. 
ranunculus acrisy — common crowfoot. 
cucuhalus ^^i&^»,— -bladder campion, 
pornbind, — convokulus arvenjisy -^r corn 
convolvulus. 

acbillea millefoliumy — milfoil. 
Saxifrage, ^^peucedanum filauSy — rmeadow 
faxifrage. 
lycopjis arvenjis^ — corn buglos, 
Bur-docken, — arUium lappay — burdock. 
antirrhinum linaria y-;— common fnap^ 

dragon. 
Valeriana locujtay — corn valerian,- 
r$feda luteola^ — dyer's weed. 

Brgkcnji^ 
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Pr^ncial names. Linnean names. Englijb names* 

Brakens, — fieris aquilinaj'—fcvn, or brakes. 

Crake-needle, — fcandix feSlen Veneris ^ — 

fliepherd's needle. 

veronica hederifolia^ — ivy - leaved 

fpeedwcU. 
cer^Jiium vulgatum, — common moufe- 

ear. 
fumaria officinalis r^commoniumixpxY. 
euphorbia beliofcopiay-^Cuvi fpurge. 
anagalUs arvenfisy — ^pimpernel. 
Jlago germanica^^^eotntnon cudweed. 
iupbrafia odontites y—x^d cyebright. 
bypacharis radicatfl, — long - rooted 

b^wkweed. 
myo/otis fcorfioidesy—'fcorpion moufe^ 

par, 
viola tricolor y--- common panfie, 
prunella vulgaris y-r^itM-htdX. 
Quicks, — triticum repens^-r^couch grafs. 

fejluca duriujcuhy — hard fcfcue-grafs. 
White grafs, — bolcus mollis^ — couchy foft* 
grafs. 
(^vena elatior,'^-tz\l oat. grafs, 
agrejlis ^Z^^,— white bent. 
flopccuris agrefiisy-- field foxtail graft. 
A a 4 Droke, 



^^ 
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Provincial names. Unnean names. Englijb names% 
Droke, — klium temulentumy — darnel. 

da£lylis ^/<:?»»^rtf//2,— orchard- grafs. 
.White grafs, — -i^^/r«j /^^/ftj, —meadow 

foft-grafs, 
Afli, — -fraxinus excelftor^ — afli. 
Afpcuy—pcpulus tnmula^ — 'trembiing po- 
pular. 
Wh ite-thorn, — craUgus oxyacantbay-r-hz.vf'i 

thorn. 
Black-thorn, — frunusJpinofa^—floQ-thoTn. 
Br iar,— -n/^/zj frutirofus^— 'Common bramble, 

rubus cafiuSy — dwarf bramble. 
Cat- whin,— rq/i fpinofijfma^ — bumet-rofe. 
IRuftrburn, — ononis arvenjis fpinofa^-^ihovny 

reft-harrow. 
Ru ft- burn, — ononis repenSy — trailing reft- 
harrow. 

It will perhaps be expefted, that befide 
feme account of the natural growth of the 
more noxious weeds, the method of de- 
stroying them will here be mentioned. It 
is my intention, in this place, to make a begin-* 
ning upon a fubjeft which, to treat of it 
fuHv; would itfelf fill a feparate volume. 

Thprc 
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There are two ways of extirpating weeds 
from ARASLB LAUD ; by fallowing and by 
weeding. 

By the term fallowino is meant repeated 
plowings, harrowings, &c. between the crops ; 
whether thefe plowings, if c. be given in two 
or in twelve months. 

There are feyeral fpecles of weeds which 
cannot be overcome without fallowing. 
Weeds which propagate their fpecies by 
S0CKERS FROM THE ROOT are iqvigorated by 
a ^ngle plying , which, by giving a frefh 
fupply of air and opcnnefs to the foil, gives 
freedom to the fuckers ; >yhile the mere feed- 
weeds being deftroyed in the operation, the 
fuckers are left in full ppffeflion of the foil : 
and whoever attempts to leffen the number 
of fuch weeds with the boe^ is unacauainted 
with the practice of hulb^ndry. 

The CONTINUANCE of a fallow, and the 
number of plowings requifite, depend on the 
feafon, and on the number and the nature of 
the weeds to be deftroyed. If the fpring 
feafon be found infufficient to efFedluate the 
purgation, — take the fummer, and even the 
^ijtumn, the Ayinter, and the enfuing fpring^ 

rather 
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rather than crop an under^worked falloWy which 
is but little fuperjor to a iingle plowing. 
One ftirring towards the clofe is frequently 
more valuable than two or three plowings at 
the QUtfet. To begin a fallow without con- 
tinuing it until its intention be fulhf accom^ 
plijhedj is throwing away, labour unprofitably, 

By WEEDING is meant the aft of deftroy«- 
ing or checking weeds while the crop is 
growing, to prevent their preying upon the 
foil, and propagating their fpecies by feed- 
ing ; whether the operation be performed 
with the hoe, the fpadle, ihc^ bopk^QT the band 
alone. 

Next to the plpw and barrow, the hoe is 
the moft deftru^iye to feed weeds -^ but the 
hoe ought not in any cafe to be relied on : 
the HAND alone ought to give the jf»//& to 
weeding : and the laler this is given, fo that 
the crop be not materially injured by the 
operation, the more valuable will be its ef-? 

The clofe of this operation is f^milar tp that 
pf the fallow. One additional weeding is 
given at a fmall expcnce ; and without ir,^ 
perhaps,^ thofe whjch preceded were of Uttlc 

benefit. 
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benefit. One weed left to fpread its feeds 
this year may be the caufe of an hupdred the 
next. 

Common Corn Thistle. Nature ha3 
been Angularly attentive to the prefervation 
pf this fpecies of plant. Its feeds have wingsi, 
and its roots are worm-like ; difFufing them- 
felves on every fide, and ftriking to an un- 
lipiited depth, fending oat fqckers from their 
JQints ; while the plant itfelf is armed at all 
points to guard its exiflence until its feeds 
^re itnpregnfUed. The fecundation having 
taken place, the plant may the next day bp 
trodden down or torn up by the roots, with- 
out hindering the maturation of the feed: 
the fucculency of the ftcm itfelf being fufr 
ficient to malure the feed without further af- 
fiftance from the foil. 

A plant thus favoured has probably fome 
valuable quality belonging to it. Be this as 
it may, viewed as a weed to corn, it is the 
moft dangerous enemy the arable farmer ha? 
to deal with. 

Neither fallowing alone, nqr ^^bedinq 
alone, will prevent its mifchief : their joint 
^ffbrtMre ncccffary to keep it within bounds ; 

to 
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to work its total extirpation from a foil it af- 
fcdts, is fcarcely poffible. Neverthelefs, it 
ought to be the ambition of every farmer to 
approach as nearly as he can to this firft 
thing defirablc with refpeft to weeds ; for, 
in endeavouring to overcome this, lefs power-i 
ful enemies will fall imperceptibly. 

CoucHGRASS. This plant, viewed bota- 
nically, is of the fame genus as wheat : 
forming its parts of frudtification in the fame 
manner J and, what is noticeable, its roots 
contain a milky juice refemblirig in tafte the 
milky grains of unripe wheat. 

But nutritious as thefe roots undoubtedly 
arc, and valuable as their dietetic and medi- 
cal properties may be, they are frequently 
ranked as the firft, and may properly becon-t 
iiucred as the fccond, enemy of the arable 
fiirmcr. 

As a worm-rooted plant, the couch-grafs 
is certainly entitled to preccdepcy among 
the weeds of corn ; but its feeds haye not 
wiiigs •, nor do they fcarcely ever reach ma- 
turity in arable lands. 

Its method of propagation, there, is en- 
tirely by ROOTS •, which, in a Ipofe rich foil. 
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will difFufe thcmfelves to an unlimited dif- 
tance.. Every joint of the root is in effect a 
feedy which Only requires air and opennefs of 
foil to fit it for vegetation, and enable it to 
fend forth frefli roots ; and confequently to 
furnifh the foil with a frelh fupply oi feeds. 

The nature of couch-grafs, and its method 
of propagation, being duly confidered, the 
method of deftroying it evidently appears. 

To free the foil from the feeds of weeds 
which are lodged in it, we endeavour to place 
them in a fituation favourable to vegetation; 
and, as foon as they have vegetated, to deftroy 
the feedling plants while yet in a tender flate ; 
thus converting the feeds into a melioration 
of the foiU 

The fame principles of management are 
applicable to the roots of couch^grafs. Break 
up the foil in fuch a manner as to give it the 
greateft furface, in order to encourage in the 
amplefl manner pofTible the vegetation of the 
roots. As foon as this is effected, endeavour 
to deftroy the young fuckers while they are 
yet in a delicate tender ftate, before they have 
had time to eftablilh themfclves, or to fend 
out frejh roots for the purpofe of propagation. 

In 
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In deftroying the firft crop of fuckers, a fe- 
cond expofure of roots takes place ; and 
to render the expofure as ample as poffible, 
the greateft quantit)^ of furfade ihbuld ftill be 
preferved. 

Hence it follows that the i>LOW is the fittcft 
implement for the deftrudtion of couch. 

The harrow deftrdys the requiflte rough- 
ness and OPENNESS of the foil, and leffens 
the defirable (Juantity of stJRFACE. The 
common praftice of h avowing out live roofS, 
and burning them, or carrying them off, is 
ati evident itripropriety ; incurring a wafte of 
labbury and an impoverilhment of the foil. 

To attempt to deftroy couch-grafs with the 
hoe, or any other implement of weeding, 
implies ignorance or folly in the extreme. 

I fpeak not here from theory, or from the 
opinion of others, but from my own experi- 
ence and obfervation in different Diftrifts of 
the kino-dom. 

Docks. The growth of this genus of plants 
is different from that of either of the forego- 
ing. It matures its feeds quickly, and iii 
great abundance ; but they have no wings to 
fcatter them at a diftance ; they fall at the? 

foot 
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foot of the plant. This renders a creeping 
root unneceffary. Nature's chief care feems 
to have been to eftablifh the parent plant 
firmly in the foil, and to guard againtt ity 
deftruftion. 

To this end it h furftiihed with a very 
ftrong perennial taproot of fingular proper-* 
ties. If divided below the crown, the part 
left in the ground fends forth fapling flioots; 
and this from almoft any depth; provided 
it have head-room, or the foil be loofe. The 
upper part too, if cut off a few inches deep^ 
will furvive the amputation. Even when in- 
verted with the plow, it will recoil, and find 
it5 way to the futface again- 

III this cafe, therefore, the plow alone is an 
improper implement of defl:ruSion, On the 
contrary, it may, and frequently does, cn- 
creafe the number of plants ; the part cut 
off, and the part left below the plow< both of 
them furviving the feparation. 

Hence it is evident, th^t land which is in- 
fcfted with docks Ihould be gone over with 
the DRAWING IRON or the spade fome time 
before the plow be put into it ; that the 
tops may be removed, and the rootlets left in 

the 
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the ground may have time ta rot before the 
land be plowed* 

With this precaution, and with a perfon to 
follow the plow with a fpadlet to grub up 
the bottoms, and to difengage the tops of 
fuch as may have efcaped the previous weed- 
ing, the roots of docks may with great cer* 
tainty be got rid of. 

The feeds of docks are to be deftroyed in 
the fame mannar as thofe of other weeds ; 
namely, with the plow, the harrow, and the 
rpUer : with this difference, however, that 
in deftroying the feedlings of the docks, or 
any oihex ftrong-rooted perennial plant y the in- 
tervals between the plowings fhould hcjbort : 
for if they once get themfelves eftabtified in 
the/oily it is, without a favourable feafon, out 
of the. power of tillage to extirpate them. 

Another precaution with refpeA to the 
feeds of docks is neceffary : they are fome* 
r\\x\(t%fown upon the land with com, and very 
frequently with clover. 

From CORN and pulse they may be fepa- 
rated with the Ikreen, and ftill more effedu* 
ally with the fieve ; and no man can, in com- 
nion prudence, fow any fpccies of thefe un- 
til 
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til tlie feeds of weeds have been feparatcd 
with the utmoft care. 

But from cLbVER seed, the feeds of docks 
cannot eaflly be feparated : they are nearly 
of the {sLtne^ze and the fame weight ; neither 
the fieve tior the fan can part them. Singular 
caution, therefore, ought to be had in the 
purchafing of this feed. 

If every man w6uld be cautious in this 
matter^ the grower of that article would be 
afEduous in weeding their feed clover from 
this pernicious and difgraceful weed. To 
fufFcr one dock which has matured its feed to 
be thrajhed with feed-clover is a crime which 
ought, among farmers, to be deemed unpar- 
donable. 

CleAveiis. *^ Hairough*' is here con- 
fidered as one of the worft weeds which 
WHEAT can be infefted with ; not more * 
from the method of its,growth than from the 
evil efFefts of its feeds, which are allied to 
the grains df wheat, as the feeds of the dock 
are to thofe cf clover. They are very dif- 
ficult to feparate; and when ^ground with 
wheat, are. hurtful to the flour. 

Vol. I. B b The 
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The hairough is aii annual plants having a; 
finguhily feeble rooty eafily to be deftroyed. 

When this weed has beeiv thick upon the 
ground, and by its climbing nature has gain* 
cd the afcendency of the corn, I have known 
it dragged out with iROif-TpotHED UAitES 
with good effect and quick difpatch. In va- 
eancies, and while the corn is low^p a fmalt 
HOB may be ufed ; bijt in general it is beft 
iKf draw it with the hand alone. 

'f he Jeeis of the cleaver, like f h6fe of moflt 
annual plants, will lie in the foil for ages/ , 
without lofiog their vegetative quality. But 
by FALLov^iNG, providcd the feafon be fa- 
vourable to their vegetation, tbey may bo 
cafiiy extlnguiflied. 

Wild MifSTARD. With tTiisn&ybeclaflTed 
all other annual weeds , whofe feeds ^xtfmall 
enough or ^>/&/ enough to be feparated eafily 
from the grain among which they grow.^ 
The JiemS of n\o&, of them will fead forth 
frelh flioots if cut oS above the crown ; but if 
taketi off hkw the crowt^y the foci and fiem 
are at once deftroyed* 

^''allowing and •wkE6i6»o arc there- 
fore in this cafe equally effe&vve. I^oit 

which- 
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which tefcai)^ tht jplo^ ought to be cut off 
^ith the hi j and wh« the htit mifle$, the 
i&/i;?rf ought td abdicate. 
' But it k alt!^ bfettei" to prevent thali to 
deftfoy wfeed« } Which if they livfe but a dayj 
do morfc dr \th injury to the iiifant crop. 

The ejttittaioii cfthc/ee^Sy itfdt-e ^e &op 
iefowfty is one of the tiRSt bfejtcts of thd 
ARAftLt FAkiiiuft. This is to bt effcfibd by 
^ALLoViriiTG ; 4hd bf ^ALLO^nvo ottfy, 

lA treatinj^ of the r^^/x of couch.grafil, in 
atnpleoefsi and fconfequcntly a rouchi^ess ot 
SURFACE wasi recommended. The priiicipleg 
Acre laid dotirh jite applicable to the diffolu- 
tion offieds. - * 

Nature has Wifely ordeifedi that the fmallef 
feeds of vegetables fliill lidt vegetate at i 
diftaiice from the furface; tonftquendy ifit 
a foil fraught With the feedi Of tveeds, the 
^AKtitV d*'t*fet+A*rioji will be in pro- 
portion to tht ii^AsriTr oVstrRrACE. 

The Roctir ruftRowr of the jf^ plowing 

of a foul failg^ji^nd the roiI^gh clods of the 

Jtcond, Wil^lfe i mdffift^fcafon, befet rbutid^ 

fo far as fbeif' fitrfacef are free and open tb tbt 

itir, with fetdiing and nwriing plants* Whtrt- 

B b a as^ 
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as, had the furfacc been levelled with the har- 
row immediately after the plowing, more 
than half the quantily of furface would have 
been done away ; and of courfe more than^ 
half the quantity of vegetation prevented* 

But the quantity of furface is far from con-* 
ilituting the only advantage of a rough 

CLODDY FALLOW. 

If the feafon be dry, the fun and dry air 
having free admiffion on almoft every fide of 
the prominent clods, the roots of the plants 
contained in them become parched up^ dcf- 
titute of pafturagc. 

If the feafon be woifij the feeds of weeds, 
vegetate, wifile the clods are continually moul- 
dering ; thus at once dellroying the feedlings 
^/r^^^ excluded, and h?iving another furface 
for a/^^ vegetation. 

When the clods are fo far reduced that: 
the PLOW is no longer able to prevent their, 
being buried among the loofe mould, it is 
then the bufinefsof the harrow to pull them 
up to the furface. 

When the plow, a|>air of rough harrowsy 
and the atmofphere have done their part to- 
ward the rcdudion of the clods, the alfiftance 

of 
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of the ROLLER an^l finer harrows Ihould be 
called in. Not a roa£ ihould be left un* 
Ipofened^ nor s feed iinlocked. 

When the feeds li^ear the furface have burflr, 
another expofure (hoTild be made ; not by a 
flat plowing, hx^t by raifing the foil into nar- 
row ridglets by a half plowing i thus increa-^ 
<ing, perhaps doubly, the quantity of furface, 
. As the feeds bufft and the remaining roots 
wither, haf row down the ridglets, and there^ 
by expofe frelh vidims to the atmofphere^ 
. JReverfe the ridglpts, zx^^ repeat the har* 
irowing. 

If a foil be very foul, either with the roots 
gr the seeds of weeds, it is in vain to think of 
tnaking ttfyfficiently cleqn with lefs than five 
OR SIX PLQWiNQS : feven or eight may, in; 
fome cafes and in fome feafons, be neceflary, . 

Spear Thisti.e, This and a numerous 
tribe of htennial we^ds are more injurious ta 
grafs than to corn ; which however is too fre-^ 
quently injured by them, 

The nature of this clafs pf plants is to form 
their root-leaves the flrjl year, and to run up 
tp feed the feccnd. The feed matured, the 
fOQt diesi, 

B b 3 Their 



Their ROpT-LSAVVS^ by fpreading upon th^ 
furface and feeding in the foil, are injurtova 
to porn ; and among darly-iqwn Whbat |b# 
plants may get fufficiemly firong in autqmn^ 
to run up to feed the enfoing fummer. AKq 
corn fixwn on pne plowing may be injwed b^. 
this dais of weeids furviving the Qpcratkm 
and ri^qg between the furrows. 

Th?i beft implement for deftrojring thc^ 
biennial thiftles i^ the spadle^ or a fmaU 
HOB, taking ofF the crown of the root fomc- 
what within the furface of the ground. Thq 
root perilhes, and the extirpation is of courfc. 
:(lnaL 

COAN ScApiOUS, CoitK KnOBWEEB, MiEf 

FOIL, and oi\itx fir mg-r oat ed perennial weeds^ 
piay be ranked among the moft hardy ene- 
mies of arable crops. 

A dock may in proper feafon be drawn : 
its root is taper, brittle, and runs to a definite 
depth. But the roots of the plants under no** 
^ice are^ at feme feafons, as tough as leather, 
running, in a rope-li^;c cylindrical ihape, to 
almoft any depth. To draw them, when 
tbey are fully eflablilhed in the foil, is im- 
poffible ; and if they be broken off or cu^ 

within 
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within tine fiirfae^^ they fefid forth fapling 
^ots, even from the bottom of the plo^ 
furrow^ when cut off with the ihare^ and 
J^uritd fix pr eight inches deep with mould ! 

The dnty probable mean$ of extirpating 
thefe weeds from arable ]and^ is to follout 
THB PLo^ wijh a long narrow fpade or othcfp 

X-ONG SHARP IftfPLEi^EKT; fetching Up tKc 

root as ^&D as poflible, filling up the hole 
with mould, and treading it down hard with 
the heel, e^eftually to prevent tjie fapling? 
from rifing. 

Creeping Chowfoot, Creeping BbnTi 
Silver Weed^ and other prying perenmil 
%veedSf fpxm another clafs of troublefomc 
enemies to corn landt T^^ firft and lait fend 
put creepsrs (like the ftra^berry) for the fpls 
purpofe of extending fheir dominion ^nd i^- 
cre^fing their fpecies. The fe<jond fends out 
rootlets from the joints of its/^/», which, 
being feeble, falls to the ground as it? 
kngth \% eijtended and the weight of its top 
is increafed. The parent roots of bqth are 
fibrous and eafi||3eftrQyed, 

If, therefore^ tkefe weeds be taken in time, 

they ar^ readily extirpated by weeding:| 

Bb^ but 
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but when once they have bound themfelves 
to the furface with innumerable ligatures, 
JALLOWIKG is the only means of deftrudtion. 
In this cafe it is obfervable, that the barro^jo 
may be ufed in the firft ftages of the fallow 
with propriety (thereby Ihortening its conti- 
nuance), provided no other root-weeds are to 
be at the fame time deftroy.ed. Skimming tb^ 
' furface with the plow, the horfe-?hoe^ or the 
paring-fpade, is more tfFedual againft thefts 
. weeds th an def^p flowing. 

Trees and Shrubs, Thefe are doubly 
injurious to corn : in occupying the foil, and 
in forming obftrudlions to the plow and har- 
row. Thofe which throw up fuckers are alfo 
burthenfome to the crop. 

If the ash, the asp, or the fine- leaved elm 
abound in hedges, — either the adjoining in- 
clofures Ihould be kept in grafs, or, previous 
to their being plowed up, the furface-rooPs 
fhoiild he cut off by a trench dug at a fuitable 
diftance from the hedge, tracing the larger 
Toots, and filling up the trench. When the 
fmaller roots are rotten, break up; and as often 
as a frefh ftock of roots become troublefome, 
rppeat the operation. 
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But even with this precaution their inju* 
rioufnefs will only be leffened, not wholly 
prevented. A total eradication, let their 
Hate of growth he what it may, is in general 
to be preferred. How imprudent then to 
plant fhailpw-rooting trees in the hedges of 
inclqfures, whofe foil or fituation requires 
that they fhall be broken up for com before 
jhe timber reach fuffici^iit maturity. 



II. Vermin. The different fpecies of ver,? 
min which have more particularly excifecl 
notice in this Diftrift are, 

1. Mice. 

2. Rats^ 

3. Dogs, 

I. Mice. The moufe rivals the fparrow in 
mifchievoufnefs tqward the farmer. In the 
field, the barn, and the dairy, mi(:e arc 
equally troublefome and deftrudive. In the 
field, the quantity of deftrudion is not eafily 
f9 be ^fcertained ; but it is probably much 

greater 
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greater tbap the uoobfervant are aware of. 
At feed-time aqd at haryefi tl^ey not onlj 
feed freely upon corp^ but fill their granaries 
^ith k as a reiborce in lefs plentiful feafons. 
)kf uch care is beftowed on the dfs(lru£tion of 
moles ; and it might be worth while to en* 
de.avour to leffen the number of field-mice^ 
which, I am of opinbn, are in their nature 
more injurious to the farmer than moles are^ 

In the rick-yard, the barn, the dwel- 
ling-houfe, the garden, and the nurfery^ 
ground, their mifchievoufncfs is too obvious 
to be overlooked j and the utility of leffening 
their number in ttiefe places is too well 
known to require ap enumeration of fa(SU to 
prove it. 

The method of deftroying mice is ^ fubp 
jcd not unworthy the. attention of any man 
who is interefted in rural affairs. If fome art 
pr fame natural enemies were not employed 
in leffening their number, the entire fupply 
of human food would not be fufficicnt tq 
fupport them. Even in their prefent ftate, I 
have heard it intimated by a man whofe ob^ 
jVfvations ^re frequently juft, that it is a dif^ 
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putaWe point whether the moufe or the 
tithe-manis a greater enemy to the farmer *. 

The barn an4 the fk(ckyard ar^ uAially puc 
lender the care pf thie cat : to fet a moufc-trap 
ID a barn fuU of corn has perhaps been con** 
fidered as a thing fo unlikely to be effective, 
that it Jias feldom bpei^ tried ; I have never 
met with an ii^ftance of it, excepting pne in 
this Diftrid^ in which it& fuccefs has been ex? 
traordinary. A barn, which for many years; 
had been remarkably infefted with mice 
(notwithftanding a numerpus guard of cats), 
has, by a proper ufc of traps, bpen kept ir^ 
a manner wholly free from them. 

It having been obferved, during long ex? 
perience. that thefe mifchievous animals, un- 
i:oBtented with their dcftrudiop among the 
forn,— attacked leather, greafc, or other ani- 
mal food, which happened to be left in th^ 
barn, — ^trap$ were fet in ^heir r^ns and na- 
tural 

• T^his idea, however, is more applicable in a grafs- 
knd country, wh^re com, being Icfs in quantity, is more 
liable to be defiroyed by mice^ than it is in an arable 
country, wkere the proportion of co;ni is greater ;«7>i 
where the barn is oftener emptied ;— and wherepilla<« 
^ck«£ramc« and pillar granaries are eeoerally mor^ 
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tural hiding-places, and baited withthefcfubr 
ftances. 1 be fuccefs was every thing to be 
dcfired ; for although a total extirpation has 
not taken place, an annual faving of fomc 
quarters of corn has been the confequence. 

Under an idea that it was a change or 
?ooD which in the barn conftituted the bait^ 
the fame principle was applied in the cheefc- 
chamber, and with the fame fuccefs. Here, 
iraps baited with corn were taken with avi* 
iiitj\ 

In the garci<?n it was obferved, that much 
depended on the feafon of the year : there- 
fore, here, natural hiding-places were fought 
for; and if convenient ones could not be 

found, artificial ones were made, in different 
parts of the garden, with logs, ftones fet hol- 
low on-edgc*, boards, &c. In thefe hiding- 
]>Iaccs a variety of food is laid for fcvcral 
days, whenever mice become troublefomej 
and whatever food is preferred, with that 
trnps are baited. 

Ey thcfe means the entire prcmifes have 
been kept in a manpcr whplly fre? from 
Kiice. 

Whilo 
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While the number is great, almofl: any. 
kind of trap may be ufed, provided it be 
properly baited : for taking a remaining ' 
artful few, a common-ihaped round fteel- 
trap, adapted to the fize of the moufe, has 
been found to be the moft efFe(9:ual. 

2. Rats. This animal, equally artful and 
niifchievous, is difficult to be taken by ftra- 
tagem. In farm-homefteads fituated near wai- 
ter, it is become almoft impoffible to keep< 
down their numbers. In every country they, 
are a growing evil, not only in Rural Econo- 
my, but in manufadiure and in domeftic life. 
Should their numbers continue to increafe 
with the fame rapidity they have done Cnce 
the prefcnt breed got footing in the ifland, 
they will in no great length of time become 
a ferious calamity. They are perhaps ?.C. 
prefent an obje(3: of national attention. A 
fimple and certain method of dcftroying 
them would indifpucably be a public good 
of no fmali magnitude; and the nation's 
purfe might be worfe employed than in giv- 
ing a reward for fo defirable a difcovcry. 
Some years ago the French governmeut 
offered a premium for a fpecdy and effeflual 

method 
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method of dcftrbying ants in one of their 
Weft-India Iflands^- and it had the defircd 
effefti 

3. Dofds; It is n6t thftrtigh arf ahtipathy to 
dogs that I clals them here amo'ng Vermin; 
I am led to it by fafts, which, th6ugh Ifot 
extraordinary, ought to be known. 

A few years ago the whole country wai 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of canine 
ilADNBSs; A cbnfiderabfe proportion of the 
dogs kept in it virtrt adaally mad; Much 
live ftoclc and fevcral perfons were bitten; 
Fortunately, however, thus far ndhe of tbefi 
have been attacked by that horrid diforder i 
but they ftill live under the dreadful apprc- 
henfion of their being every day liable to be 
feizcd by the greateft Calamity human na- 
ture IS liable to' ^. 

in 

• Since wiitiffg the aboVe no lefs tkaA fe^en per- 
fons were, in this place, bitten by one dog ! Much Ktc 
itovkhas alfo lately been bitten. In a neighbouring 
\illage a calf which had been' bitten was feized with 
roachiefs, and bit theperfon who had the care of it. 

What aggravates the firft-mentioncd inftance is, that 
the perfon to whom the d' g belonged knew that he had 
been hi. ten a few weeks before, yet fuffercd him to go 

loofe, 
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In the courfe of laft winter (1786-7) the 
value of SHEEP worried by doOs, in thU 
tbwnibip ak)De^ was calculated at neaf one 
hundred pounds, A fmall farmer whofe en- 
tire flock did not amount to more than forty^ 
had thirteen Iheep and eleven lambs worried 
10 one night* 

. Thefe are not mentioned as lipgUlar fads : 
every Diftrid: and alitofl: every year afford 
inftances of a fimilar tiature 1 nor do I men* 
tion them to excite a mbmentary indignation 
in the breafl of the reader ; but in hopes 
that they may be infirumcntal th roufing 
the humanity of thofe who have it in their 
power to mitigate the dangei*^ and lefien the 

quantity of evih 

t'hd 

loafe thoiigh urged to tte conirary. Surely, on cul* 
j)rit8 like this, feme fevere penalty or fome fcvere pu* 
iiifliment ought to be infli6^ab1e. A general hw agaxnil 
every man whofe dog is f affered to Uray in a fbte of 
madneft, might have a^good effedt. 

If the pra6tice of 'coorming be really effectual ?n prc-^ 
tfentong the mifchiefs of canine madnefs, a fevere pe- 
nalty \% diie^ from every owner of a dog which hat not 
Undergone fo falutary an operation. 

< Several inikiicfes are related of perfons to whom ca- 
iiine madnefs has proved fatal in this neighbouf^hood. 
And the inflances of live ihx:k which have fuffered \>f^ 
tht f^me iQeans are innumerablo. 
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Th^ cjuantity of human food which is 
annually wafted on ufelefs dogs is itfelf art 
objedl of national attention. When the 
horrors of canine itiadnefs, the wanton tor- 
ture of innocence, and the Wanton deltruc- 
tion of one of the firft nec^ffarics of life are 
added, the objeft becomes of the iirft cori- 
cefn to the nation. Who, even in thefe 
days of Public Economy, would think teii 
thoufand pounds a-year ill beftowed in doing 
away fuch an accumulation of public evil ? 
Yet who does not know that in doing it 
away ten times ten thoufand a-year might 
be drawn into the national treafury ! Let 
not the patriotifm of Princes, the ability of . 
Minifters, nor the wifdom of Parliament, 
be fpoken of in this country, wntil a na- 
tional absurdity fo glaringly obvious be 
removed. 

There are men v^'hom friendjhip inclines to 
the caufe of the dog. Far be it from me to 
damp the flame of friendfliip. But is not the 
lamb equally, at leaft, entitled to our friend- 
lliip ? Who fees the little innocent dragged to 
the ilaughter without regret 5 and who, with- 
out 
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out remorfe, could fee one lie mangled in tbfe 
field, half alive, half eaten up, by the mer- 
tilefs, yet befrienddi dog * ? 

But the operation 6f a tai upon dogs would 
probably Be different tb what is generally 
conceived. I am of bpinion, that were fuch 
a tax to be laid on judicioufly, the immedL- 
iate deftrudioQ of dogs would be inconfider- 
able. The tie of aiFedibn muft be weak 
which a (hilling a year wbu}d diflblve : even 
the poor-man's dog would die a natural death 
Under thofe eafy circumftances.-— But what 
ipodr-man would think of paying even a fliil- 
ling a year for a dirty trbubliefdme puppy 
for which he had not yet conceived any par- 
ticular affedlion ? Thus the number of dl%d 
would annually and iriipercieptibly decrcafe. 

In fix or feven years the tax would require 
an advance : its produdlivenefs would be lef- 
fened, and the rearing of another clafs of 

• In the malTacre above -mentioned^ the /rienJ of ^ 
inan, Whofe fituition ia Ufb ought to dire(^ him to hi 
the guardiati of jJeace and good-order j was principally 
Concerned : not once, but repeatedly. Any man whd 
knowingly fuffers h*is dog to worry afecond time^ de« 
fcrves himfelf to be fufajeded to tUfat which his do; is 
liable to for the fitft offence. 

Yot^ U G c clogs 
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dogs would rcqmrt prevention. In a few years 
more it might receive its final advance. 

The produdivenefs of the tax ought not 
to be confidered as the primary objed of a 
tax upon dogs, Tjae removal of the public 
eyils which have been enumerated ihould be 
at leaft jointly confidered. Five fliiliings a 
head would reduce the number of dogs ; and 
would, perhaps, be found on experience to 
be more produftive than a lower tax. 

Dogs neceffstry in hufbandry, manufafturcs, 
&c. and hounds kept in kennel ow^t^ perhaps, 
to be exempted from the tax* ^^ 
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24. 

HAR VESTING. 

NO DEPARTMENT of rural economy 
diftinguiihes the northbrn from the mid- 
land and souTHERK parts of the Illand fo 
much as the method of Har veiling. And, 
perhaps^ no NoithernDiftrift is more ftrongly 
marked with this diftinguiihing charaAeriftic 
than that which is now under furvey. 

1. Cutting corn with the fickle. 

2. Cutting corn with the fithe. 

L Sickle. It is probable that nine-tenths 
of the corn which is cut with the fickle in Shis 
kingdom is cut by men. In Surrey and Kent 
a woman may fometimes be feen with a fickle 
in her hand. In Norfolk it is a fight which 
is feldom or ever feen. Here, it is almoft 
equally rare to fee a fickle in the hand of a 
man; reaping— provincially, " Iheating," 
—•being almoft entirely done by women. 

'"- Cc 2 Three 
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Three women and one man make a fett ; 

^ho, of a middling crop, do an acre a day. 

If corn be thin, a man will bind after four 

women ; if very thick upon the ground, he 

f cquires a boy \o make bands for him. 

Sometiihp^ the baods ar6 laid for thcwo-» 
men to throw their handfuls into ; btit in ge- 
neral they Jejr the c»ft in ^ reajpsv*' of itHMit 
half a fli^f each ; the bifidtr^herfaig it 19^ 
corefully -agimft his legs^in the ofnmiMr wheat 
ftr^W is xs(m\\?f ^thered m the thrsfhtug;. 
floor. This is mtach the btft ^2tf (jdiaugh 
fotiiewhac more trdubleibitne) ;< th^ com be^ 
ing by thisiHiedns bound up tr^ .and evesf^ 
and the (heaven made of an equal fize. 

The day-wages of a woman in harveft is 
iod. of a man 2s. Thus wheat^. which in 
Surrey would coft 10 s. to 12 s^ and which^ 
in any country I have obferved in, would coA 
7.5. or 8 s. is here -cut for 4s. 6d.an acre. 

But the faving of fo much an acre is far 
from bcir^ the only advantage arifing from 
the pra(5lice<>f employ ir^ women in the wcKk 
(rf harvefl:. The nuaiber of haxids is in* 
creafed ; the poor-man's inccteie is ratfed ;, 
the parilh-rates arc in confequence leflened ; 

and 
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and the community at large are benefited by 
the.difFafion of a habit of induftry, and ^a 
acquifition of health. How conducive ta 
this arc the,.eniployments of hufbandry com- 
pared with thofe of manufadure I And the 
work pf Harveft, fo far from being thought 
^ji5irdftii|), is, by wpi^ien who have been bred 
tp it, ponfidered as a relaxation to domeftic 
confinement, and Icfs agreeable employ^ 
ments. 

. ^beal and rye arc fet up in fhocks,— ^ro- 
vincially^ ftooks,''—^f twelve or ten (heaves 
each ; two of which are invariably ufed as 
^^ hood-iheaves** for hooding, capping, or 
covering the heads of the reft. Twelve 
fiiegves ar-e ternned a ^^ ftookj'^ in which 
wheat formerly was generally fet up ; but 
ujilefs the ftraw be long, two fheaves are not 
equal to the fafe covering of ten. It is there- 
fore now the more general praaice to fet 
them up in *^ tens ;" by which means they 
grc much more. ^ffeduallycovered^ 

.*ln th^ fouth of England the covering of 
whe^t is never pradlifed : here wheat is ne- 
ver leftji day uncovered. Both practices are 
wroHjg. Jn fipe weather the eairs of corncan- 
C c 3 not 
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rot be too much expofed to the fun and 
dews; if the grain be thin, even a flight 
Ihpwer is of great benefit to it. In a rainy 
feafon thpy cannot be covered too clofely. 
Therefore, in the covering of wheat, as in 
almoft many pther departments of huftandry, 
the farmer ought to be directed by the fea- 
fpn ^ not by tlie general cuftom of the* coun-: 
try he farms in. 

IL SiTHB. In (;he fouthern apd midland 
provinces, corn is^ invariably mown auiward, 
and dried mfwath. Here, it is as invariably 

• WQWHagainfttbe fiandingcorn^ and dried in 

: Jheaf.- 

The method of flieafing varies. Upon the 
Wolds the prevailing method is to bind the 
flieaves in the ufual banding place, and to. 
fet them up in '^ ftooks/' This is termed 
" binding ;"— a pradtice which appears to \t 
growing in the Vale. 

But formerly, the invariable prafticc was, 
and the prevailing praftice ftill is, here, to tie 
them near the top, and fet them up m Jingle 
/heaves y — provincially, " gaits.'* — This is 
called {\ gaiting 5'* which, if the corn be 

weedy. 
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weedy, or full of cultivated grafs^.at the 
bottom, is a moft admirable practice. 

In MOWING com for Ihcafing, a cradle of 
three points (fimilar to, that of two points 
ufed in Kent, and in mowing corn into fwath) 
is generally placed oyer the* lithe, to colled: 
the corn, and affift in fetting it up ftraight^ 
but Ibmewhat leaning, againd: the {landing. 
cora. If corh ftand fair, a man who knpvv.s^ 
how to fet his cradle, and ufe his fithe, will 
fct it up with great eyennefa and regul^rity^ 
If corn be fomcwhat difordered, yet mow- 
able, a bow (fimilar to that ufed in moft 
countries for mowing corn outward) is affixt 
to the fithe for the fame purpofc. 

' The mower is followed by a woman, who 
makes bands, and 'f lays out** the corn into, 
iheaf. This Ihe does either with the hands' 
alone, or wjth a Ihort-headed, long-toothed 
wooden rake : gathering the com with the^ 
rajke; and, when a fheaf is coUefted, throw-' 
in^ it dextroufly into the band with her foot j * 
without touching it with her hands; and, < 
Confequently, without the inconvemency o^'- 
ftooping. If the crop be large, the woman ■ 
' C c 4 ha$ 
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hM generally a boy to ms^e bands ' for 
her. 

A man, or ^ ftout boy, fbllowB to tie add 
fet up the Iheaves ; or if the crop be diin^ 
one man binds after two ikhcs. 

' In sEtTiuo UP SINGLBT6 ^foperly ai^eiE- 
pcditioufly, there is an art aod dexterity rc- 
quifite which can only be learnt from prac* 
tice. The band beiBg loofely tied at about 
the fame diftance from the head of the Iheaf^ 
a« it ufu^illy is from the butts,— the binder 
lays hold of the eaTs with both hands imxne- 
dlately above tb^ band; ftriking the Iheaf 
down pretty hard ypon its butts^ in prder*to. 
give it a flat ^ven bafe. One hand (the right 
for inftance) is then loofened, and inferred 
edge-way into the middle of the butts. The 
body, with the arms in that pofture,is thrown 
forward, and brought round with a fweep to 
the right; thereby fpreading the butts of the. 
right-hand fide of the Iheaf. The fituation 
of the hands is then changed : the right is 
placed upon the ears, the left within the 
iheaf, bringing them round with a fweep tot 
the left| leaving the iheaf a bottow cone. 

If 
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If the face b this operation te turaed tch 
ward the nocch, and^ in the laft foceep^ an 
opening or door-way be left to the iputh^ th^ 
rays of tite fun wHl have admifSon tp keep 
thegrouni^ dry wit^in^ and affiftthe wind in 
drying t4c inner iide «f the fheaf. 

Thefe particulars m^y, on paper, appea? 
tedious 5 but, in praflicc, an expert hand 
will go through them in a few fecQnds of 
time. 

There is, however, a niqch readier way of 
fetting up fingle Iheaves ; namely, by lifting 
them as high as the arms wilt conveniently 
feach ; and bringing them fmartly to the 
ground with- a jerking motipn, which fpreads 
the butts ; but does not give the defirabic 
hollownefs ; nor th^firmnefi which is requifitc 
in windy weather, 

When the finglets are dry enough for carry*? 
ipg, they aye " bound,'' in the ufual banding- 
place, 

Iq BiKPiNQ, the band is laid upon the 
ground, about a foot from the (kirts of , the 
fingktj which is pulled over into it, and 
^^wd ie the c^mmoa majiper. The original 

ban4 
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band of the firft flieaf is pulled off for the fe- 
coud ; fo that, without an accident, the firft 
band only requires tp be made at the time of 
binding. This renders the operatipn Ipfs te* 
dious than theory may fuggeft. 

The flicaves, when bound, are colleAed in- 
tp heaps, and carried on the day of binding ; 
pr are fct up in fhccks, as accidents or ^onv?. 
piency may require. 

If the corn be " houni^^ at the time ofmov^- • 
ffrg, it is fet up in fhocks j in which it ftands 
pntil it be fit for carrying. 

This is lefs troublefome than firft " gaitr 
ing" and afterwards *^ binding*' it. And if 
the corn be ripe, and the bottom be tolerably 
free from weeds, &c. it is, perhaps, the more 
eligible method, for corn which is cut vyith 
the siTHE. 

But for under-ripe, or weedy corn, though 
cut witji the firhe ; and for all oats and l^arley 
which are cut with the sickle ; ** gaiting" is 
here confidered as effentially neceffary. Corn 
cut with the fickle lies ftraighter and clofer 
in the band than mown corn ; which being 
more or lefs ruffled wuh tijcfitheorthe rake, 
jiocs. not bed fo clofely in the band ; the air 

thereby 
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thereby gaining a more fre^ admiflion into 
the center of the flieaf* 

If iarlei^ be Ihort upon the ground, free 
from weeds, land wejl-headed (efpecially the 
four-rowed barley or *' big*'), it is difficult 
to be " gaited ;*' the heads of the iheaves be- 
ing too bulky, and the butts not fufficiently 
fo to form a bafis broad enough to fupport 
them. Its flippery nature alfo renders it dif- 
ficult to be kept in a loofely tied band. Bar- 
' ley, therefore, is more commonly bound after 
the fithe than oats are. But when it runsi 
much to ftrawjj and is weedy, or full of graflcs 
at the bottom, gaiting becomes eflentially ne- 
ceflary tq gopd management. Barley is more 
liable than any other grain to take damage in 
the field ; and every means of forwarding its 
drying, thereby fhortening the length of time 
between the cutting and the carrying, ought 
to be employed, 

Shocks of pat5 and barley bpund after the 
fithe arc generally left uncovered until the 
time of carrying. If, however, the fcafon be 
unfettled, and the heads be got pretty well 
feathered while the butts are, yet under-dry, 

i$ 
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itis^fdttQ put on hopd-flieayc3, ^lui there- 
by guard the grain from lOO gripaf «p «»- 
pofure to the weather. 

The coi#PAgATiv,E ADVANTAGES of ha^^ 
veftipg barley ^d qat? in Iheaf are numerou^, 
Th^ waftp throughout is lefe > the corp^ efpc- 
pi^ljy in-g^iti?, ;? ai: oncp got put of the way 
pf the weather J <Jie labour of carrying^ houlip. 
if)^ or ijtacHing is much lefTened j wuch bgrn 
room jjj J^vc4; the labour of thr^fluDg is 
1^? } the ftrawt.if ths h^rveft prove w,ct, 
m^.k^ much better fodder ; and, uqd^r this 
circumftance, the porn preferves its cplpur in 
flie^, . in^ijmparably better thai^ it dpes in 
fwatb. 

The apparent inconveniency of Harvefting 
corn in Iheaf (I mean that which mud ftrike 
every ope who has not duly confidered the 
fubjc(3:, and compared the nature and the 
quantity of labour feparately requifite to 
each of the two methods of Harvelting) is 
the increafe of labour at the outfet. But if 
the laying out and the binding be done by 
womei^ and boys, or by men who cannot 
pipw "(which is almoft invariably the cafe) 
|h^ bufinefs of mowing goes pn ?he %ne pace^ 

or 
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ot neiarly the fame pace, a^ it wotild hrav<? 
cfone had the corn tee ft mown into fi^ath, 
Sefides, the repeated tUrtiirtg^ t^hich fre- 
qnentfy are fequifire, and the cbckhlg whidi 
, always is neceflarf , are eittirely excluded bf 
bimHng. 

. Uj^crti* the whole,"iti$ evident, that the 
ijuantity of metfs faboror is drminifhed, not 
irt^reafed,- by tie pradice of Harvefting in 
Iherf. If to thti be acfderf the eafe and ex- 
pedkJbtt ifi the bwfitteft of tarrf iiig (tht 
moft impovtaftit birfinefs of heH^eft^ and (W 
which requires the quicfceft difpateh)^ wc 
may feirtf conclude, that by Harvefiing \tk 
flieaf, the labour, the anxiety, and the ha- 
Mfd! of h^vefl are leffened ; whil6 the qua* 
lity, and confeqmently the Value of the pro- 
duce is iocreafedu 

My Q^n praftice having been in Diftridf 
where Haxvelling in fsyath is the univerfal 
cuftom, I had conceived that the prafftice of 
Harveftiiag in fheaf \yas oaly adapted to a 
cotoUry thin of corn; an4 that k was altoge^ 
ther impraKaicable m what is-, called a corm^ . 
COUNTRY. _But the^ WOLDS of this Diftridk 
leave no room for fuch a conjedure. The 

Yorkftiirc 
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Yorkfliirc Wolds are riot only a corn country ; 
but the farms are many of them of extra* 
ordinary fize : nev.erthclefs^ it is the invari- 
able pradice of the Diftridl to barvefl: barley 
and oats in iheaf. One man, a few years ago, 
grew between three and four thotafand quar- 
ters of oats and barley 5 every bufhel of 
which was harvefted in Iheaf,^ 

I am too well aware of the difficulty of 
changing the .cuftom of a country, to recom- 
mend to any man who farms in a fouthern 
Diftrid, to attempt to harvcft all his corn in 
Iheaf, without regard to the weather or thd 
ftate of the feafon^ But I will not hefitate to 
recommend to every man who has barley of 
oats to cut in a wet feafon, or in a late har- 
veft, to harveft them in Iheafi 

In Surrey^ Kent, and other counties, where 
mown corn is laid ftraight in fwath, there 
would be no difficulty in harvefting in flieaf; 
The corn might be mown outward in the 
ufual manner, ai^d flieaved out of fwath; 
which is, peAaps, upon the whole, a better 
method of Iheafing than that which has been 
defcribed as the praftice of thisDiHrid. 

• ' • - • The" 
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The great art of laying corn ftraight with 
the lithe, whether it be mown inward or out- 
ward, is to keep the face fomewhat inclined- 
toward the (landing corn : thus, in mowing 
outward, the left hand and the left foot ought 
to go fomewhat foremoft : on the contrary, 
in mowing inward, the right fide ought ta 
precede/ Much depends upon fetting the 
cradle or the bow ; which Ihould be fo fet as 
to take the whole of the corn cut at a ftroke, 
without interfering with the Handing corn. 
The fithe, in mowing, ought to be brought 
well round to the left, as if for the intention 
of throwing the corn behind the mower. To 
allow for this length of fweep, the fwath 
ihould not be taken too wide ; nor, iii ravel- 
led corn, fliould the fithe be too long. 

By a little pradtice, young men who can 
handle their fithes, and whofe difpofitions in- 
cline them to oblige, might in any country 
foon be rendered fufficiently perfeft in the art 
of laying corn ftraight in fwath ; or of fettincy 
it up ftraight and evenly againft the ftanding 
corn. In exercifing thefc, young women 
might at the fame time learn to lay out the 
* . flieaves. 
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fiieives, and ftout lads to fct them up fingly; 
A leifure oppbrtunity fhould be embraced: 
The dutfct fhould be confidwed as a matter 
tbf amufement, A few acres this year might 
be an inducement to extend the praftice to a 
greater number the next. The art once ac^ 
l^uired, it would be ready to be applied on ft 
large fcale, whenever a wet feafon, or a back«^ 
ward harvefl: fhcmld happen^ 



FARM-YARD MANAGEMENT. 

L BARN MANAGEMENT. The fub- 
divifions of this fuhje& which are noticeable 
here are^ 

I* Bindii^ the draw; 
2. Wianowing the cOriii 

I. BiNDiKG Straw. Straw of every kifid 
IS bound updft the thtalhing-fldor. This^ 
when ftraw is flot uftdat the: ti«ie ^f thrarfh-i 
ing^ would^ in any country^ be good cconomf; 

Stra# 
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Straw in trufles is much better to move, lies 
in lefs room, and retains its flavour longer 
than loofe ftraw does. In a country where 
cattle in winter are univerfally kept in the 
houfe and foddered at dated meal times, the 
binding of ftraw becomes efTential to good 
management. Each trufs — provincially, 
**fold'* — contains an armful (that is, as much 
as the arms can conveniently /<?/c/) ; and this is 
the ufual meal for a pair of cattle. Thus the 
bufinefs of " foddering'* is facilitated, and a 
wafte of ftraw avoided. 

2. Winnowing Under the article Imple- 
ments, the prefent pradice of winnowing 
with the " machine-fan" was mentioned. All 
that remains to be done liere is to endeavour 
to give fome general rule for the method of 
ufing it. 

Pradtice only can teach the minutifls of the 
art, which, though here fo prevalent, is far 
from being well underftood. The complex* 
nefs of the machine is fuch, that labourers in 
^ general are ignorant of the means of adjuft- 
ing it ; and let its conftru6lion be ever fo per- 
feft, much depeids on regulating it properly 
for different kinds of grain, as well as in fct- 
ting it with truth for any particular fpecies. 
Vol, I. D 4 The 
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The outlines of th^ art lie in adapting the 
ftrength of the wind to a due and regular 
fupply of the given contents of the hopper j 
and in adjufting the feveral regulators in fuch 
manner as to feparate the chaff, the colder, 
and the grain with the greateft poffibfe ex- 
adlnefs. 

Wheat is generally run twice through thp 
machine; but with a good machine, pro- 
perly regulated and deliberately fed, it may 
be made marketable by running it once 
through. Barley and oats are feldom put 
through more than once. And heans or pas 
may be cleaned as fall as a man can fupply 
the hopper with them. 

Superior advantages of this fpecics of fan 
arc difpatcb^ the faving of the labour of one 
man, and the prcfervation of the health of 
thofe who are employed. The fail-fan, — the 
common winnowing-fan of the kingdom at 
large, — requires one perfon to turn, one to 
riddle or *^ heave," and one to fill the riddle 
orfcuttles; and for this fett fcven or eight 
quarters of wheat is a day's work. Two per- 
fons with a tnachinc-fan, properly fet and 

pro- 
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properly fupplied, will winnow the fame 
quantity ra half-a-day. The fan itfelf fup- 
plies the place of the perfoh who riddles ; 
luid all the labour which is rieceflarily be- 
jftowed on the difBcult work of fepar^ting 
the cme continuous heap into corn, chaff, 
and colder, and running the intermingled 
parts down aglid and again to reduce them 
to one or other of thofe articles, is entirely 
feved. 

II. Yari> Management requires to be 
ifubdivided, in this cafe, into 

1. Expenditure of draw. 

2. Raifing yard-manure. 

i. Expenditure of Straw. In the Vale 
and the Morelands cattle are almoft univcr- 
ially kept tied up in houfes, or hovels, 6t 
under flieds, which, if the afpeft be good 
and the ends properly Ihcltered, are pre- 
ferable to clofe houfes. Warmth and dry* 
nefs ^e no doubt of ^reat advantage to cattle 
in winter^ efpecially to lean ftraw-fed cattle, 
which cannot bear the feverity of weather fo 
well as cattle whofe keep is higher. But in 
this, as in moll things, there is a medium to 
be obfervcd. The hair of cattle kept in a 
D d 2 clofe 
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clofe warm houfe naturally grows thin, and 
peels off prematurely ; expofing the cattle 
when turned out to grafs in the fpring to a 
degree of unncceflary hardfhip, which, in its 
tfledt, is perhaps frequently worfe than ex- 
pofing them in an open yard in the winter 
months. 

The warmth of the cattle, however, ap- 
pears to be here only a fecondarj^objeft : the 
SAVING OF FODDER feems to be the principal 
ftiotive for tying up cattle of every kind in 
winter ; by which means almoft every ftraw 
is eaten; the cattle frequently lying, without 
litter, upon the bare floor of their flails. 
Twenty or thirty head of cattle are here kept 
on the fumcqunntity of ftraw, which in moft 
corn countries is allowed to be picl^ed over 
by eight or ten. 

The dung drops into a fquare trench, 
which is cleaned every day, while the cattle 
are out at water, or in the fields at grafs. 

Bound cattle are ufually foddered four 
times a day : in the morning ; again in the 
foreooon ; a tliird ti'P.e when they are taken 
U[) fron water ipg ; and finally, in the even- 
ing. The bcft of the ftraw is given to the 

young 
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young ftock, the inferior fort to oxen. Cows 
are chiefly kept on hay, even when th^y arc 
dry of milk ; an evident impropriety, efpe- 
ci^Uy when applied tp the fhort-horned breed 
of cows, which generally calve wt^h diffi- 
culty. 

On a general view it is evident, that the 
expenditure of ftraw in this country is adapts 
ed to its climature, and to its ftate of huf- 
bandry. Where grafsland abounds, cattle of 
courfe^are numerous, and ftraw proportionally 
fcarce* On the contrary, in a cornland coun- 
try ftraw is more plentiful than ftock ; and 
all that is there thought of is to get it trodden 
into manure. 

?. Raising Yard Manure. It would be 
foreign to the prefent work to canvafs the 
propriety of treading Ax diW into manure. This 
country has generally ftock enough to eat 
every ftraw it produces; therefore to treadit 
to manure and to wa/te it are here fynonymous 
expreffions, It is here all wanted as fodder, 
and it would be an evident abfurdity to litter 
the yard with it. All I propofe at prefent on 
thisfubjedl is, to recommend to my country-. 
. jpep a more economical management of the 
P d 3 little 
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little yard-manure they make, — ^Ict its qu^« 
lity be what it may. 

The general praftice at prefent is to pile 
it on the higheft part of the yard ; or, which 
is ftill lefs judicious, to let it lie fcatrcrcd 
about on the fide of a flope, as it were for the 
purpofe of diffipating its virtues. 

The urine which ^does not mix with the 
-dung is almofl: invariably led off the neareft 
way to* the common-fhore, as if it were 
thought a nuifance to the premifes. That 
which mixes with the dung is of courfe car- 
ried to the ". piiddcn,*' and ^ffift$ in the ge* 
neral diflSpation. 

A yard of dujtg^ nine-tenths of which i^ 
ftraw, will difcharge even in dry weatheir 
fomeof its more fluid particles j and In rainy 
weather is, notwithftanding the ftraw, liabfe 
to be waihed away if expofed on a rifipg 
ground. 

But how much more liable to wafte is a 
mixture of dung and urine, with barely z, 
fufficiency of ftraw to keep it together in a, 
body ? In dry weather, the natural oozing i§ 
confidcrable; and in a wet fcafon, ^very 
jttiower of rain walhes it away in quantity. It 
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may be a moot point whether, in fome cafes, 
half the eflential virtues of the dung as a 
manure may not be loft by improper manage- 
ment. Certain it is, that in all cafes much 
too great a proportion is loft ; and it behoves 
the huft)andmen of this Diftrift, and of every 
Diftridt where the houfing of cattle in winter 
is pradlifed, to pay particular attention to the 
jnanagemc^t of Farm-yard-manure. 

If a fmall proportion of the expence and 
attention which has of late years been fo well 
beftowedon the making of Drink ing-pool5 
were to be applied to the forming of Pung- 
YARDs, the profits, great as they are in one 
cafe, would, I am perfuadcd, be found ftill 
greater in the other. 

The. Norfolk method of bottoming the 
dung-yard with mould is here indifpenfably 
Beceffary to common good management, 
There is no l^ter manure for grassland 
than mould laturated with the oozings of a 
dunghill ; it gets ^Jpwn quicker among the 
graft, Jmd has generally a morp vif^hle effeft 
than the dung itfelf. Tq neglejQ: fo valuable 
a fource of manure, is negledting a mine of 
floW ^n4 filver which may be worked at 
P d ^ poll). 
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command. Under this management, the 
arable land would have the felf-famc dung it 
flow has ; while the grafsland would have an 
annual fupply of riches, which now run wafte 
in the fhores and rivulets. 

But before a dung-yard can with propriety 
be bottomed with mould, the bottom of the 
yard itielf ought to be properly formed. 
A part of it fitaated conveniently for car- 
riages to come at, and low enough to receive 
the entire drainage pf the ftable, cattle-ftalls, 
and hog-fties, ftiould be hollowed out in the 
manner of an artificial Drinking-pool, with a 
rim fomewhat rifing, and with covered 
drains laid into it from the various fources 
pf liquid manure. 

During the fummcr mpnths, at leifurc- 
times, and embracing opportunities of back- 
carriage, fill the hollow nearly full with 
mould, — fuch as the fcowerings of ditghes, 
the ihovelings of roads, the maiden earth of 
lanes and wafte corners, the coping. of ftone- 
quarries, &c, &c. — leaving the furfacc £bme- 
what diflicd -, and within this difh fet the 
dung-pile, carefully keeping up a rim of 

mould 
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mould round the bafe of the pile higher than 
the adjoining furface of the yard ; equally to 
prevent extraneous water from finding its 
way into the refervoir, and to prevent the 
cfcape of that which falls within its circuit. 



a6. 

MARKETS, 

CATTLE AND SHEEP aremoftly fold 

in the market-towns of the Vale, Whitbt 
and Scarborough take the furplus of fuch 
as are fit for the butcher ; and thofe which 
are lean are bought up by the south-country 
PROVERS. Malton is the principal market 
for hor/esj corn^ buttery and bacon^ Oats, or- 
dinary butter and bacon find a market in the 
^lanufad^uringDifl:^i6t of West-Yorkshire; 
prime butter, and fome bacon, travel by way 
of Hull to the Metropolis. Horfes are 
divided between the London and foreign 
Markets, 

An 
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An evil, which has been long growing i^ 
the markets of this kiqgdom,.has here, -got 19 
^^qgbt ^^hicl:^ entitles it to np.tice* 

GoiJ> cannot iierc be ,^Ry linger c^Ikd the 
tn^jdiuo) of propjerqr, i.ct ^ ipaw fell his 
whole dock at market, and it is chance if he 
|>ring home more than three pr fpur guineas, 
The remainder of the yalue received 1% 
PAPER ; — not bank|H>tes> — but paper of no 
pther value than that which is given it by 
the engraver, and the name perhaps of fome 
ihopkeeper, or pther petty banker, wholly 
unknown to the farmer ; who is, perhaps, en-? 
lirely ignoraQt as to whether the name o|! 
|)Ames be real or firStitious. 

One accident has already happened in this 
jncighbourhood • ,and it is matter of aftonifti- 
incnt that nuore do not follow : a circumr 
ftancc which can only be accounted for by 
the profits which this fpccies of coiners re- 
lieive *. 

An 

* Not only by the intercfl of the amount of b;Ils in 
circulation ; but by /icad notes ; that is, bills hd and dc* 
ftroyed by accident y the amount of which is clear 

pin. 
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An iffdi ctAler ?of ^lewcsJHe upon Tyne 
ba5 made a fortwe ty ceining penny and 
»w«!pcniiy notes r|-^ wiiich ^e highly embel- 
liilie4f and qiiendered valuable by a long lift 
of .^eCpe(SbibleAa^3ae8^ his fciend Crifpin at 
the head of them. They are alfo payable 
in London, aXjaiioufe^Qf names equally refpec- 
table and ^refponfibJe^ the fined burlefque 
l^poQ modern banking which can poflibly be 
ponceiyed. The fellow is faid to have^ al- 
readjTj poc<kcted a tliouXand pounds by the 
thought. 

The ctmwmency oi pap^-money |ew men 
:wiU deny; e^ecially now when the weigbr 
4ng of gold is liepome in fame degree necefi. 
fary : a buQnefs e:?trcnfttly aukward in a 
jBnai&ket. All the fn^Nner wan ts is fecurity,. 

On the^other ^handu the prefitabknefs of pa«- 
•per-mpney, to thofe who.com it, is ftillleft 
idifputable. But why (hall individuals be 
•foffcrcd to batten on the public by the pro-v- 
4its of eoiNAOE ? Why fliaU one man be 

dragged 

t Circuktcd among the colliers, kcelmen and Tr- 
iors ; every one being proud to have a ^' bank ttotc'^ 
U^4u9 pocket. 
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dragged to the galUows for coining fixpences 
and Ihillings, while others are fuffered to 
amafs fortunes by coining five and ten pound 
pieces ? — If paper-money be political^ the na- 
tion, not individuals^ ought to have the pro- 
fits ariiing from it. 

But the infecurity of paper-money, and 
the crime of coining it, are only part of the 
evil which is here meant to be held up to 
view. I pretend not to the profound in poli- 
tical arithmetic ; but I have always underr 
flood that the prices of commodities at mar- 
ket bear a proportion to the quantity of 
money in circulation. If this be in truth the 
^ cafe, the evil here fpoken of has the mcfl 
pernicious tendency. 

In the prefent ftate of Europe, this coun- 
try can preferve its pre-eminence as a nation by 
manufaftures and commerce alone. The de- 
mand for the manufactures of a given country 
will ever bear a proportion to tht'ir comparaiive 
price. The price of manufaftures depends 
upon thofe of materials and labour ; and iHs 
pn the price of living. If by a flow of calh 
iu circulation (no matter whether of gold, fil- 

ver,, 
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ver, copper, or paper) the prices of living, 
labour and materials be fuffered to advance, 
the demand for manufaftures will of courfc 
decline, and with it the profperity of the 
nation. 

I wifli not to interfere officioufly in concerns 
of Government ; but the fubjed: under notice 
feems to be fufficiently connefted with rural 
ECONOMICS to warrant its being mentioned 
in this place. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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